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His  Excellency 

JOHN, 

Lord  CARTERET, 

Lord   Lieutenant  of  IRELAND. 
May  itphafeyour  Excellency, 

WHEN  I  publifh'd  thefe 
Papers,  I  had  fo  lit- 
tle Confidence  of  their  Suc- 
cefs,  that  I  was  unwilling 
to  own  them;    and  what   I 

A  2  was 
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was  unwilling  myfelf  to  own, 
I  durft  not  prefume  to  in- 
fcribe  to  any  great  Name. 

Your  Excellency's  favour- 
able Reception  of  them,  foon 
put  me  out  of  all  Fears  about 
their  Succefs  with  the  wifer 
and  better  Part  of  the  World ; 
and  lince  this  has  given  me 
Afliirance  to  own  them,  I  hum- 
bly prefume  to  infcribe  them 
in  this  fecond  Edition  to  your 
Excellency.,  that  I  may  have 
at  once  an  Opportunity  of  ex- 
preiling  the  fincereft  Grati- 
tude for  the  Notice  you  were 
pleas 'dtotake  of  me,  and  have 
the:  Pleallire  alio  of  letting  the 
World  know,  that  this  final! 
Work  has  your  Excellency  s. 
tion.  The 


Dedi c  a.tio  n.  t 
The  Praife  beftow'd  by 
Perfons  of  real  Merit  and 
Difcernment,  is  allow'd  by  all 
to  give  a  noble  and  rational 
Pleafure.  Your  Excellency 
firft  made  me  feel  this  in 
themoft  lively  manner;  and 
it  will  be  a  Pleafure  as  lafting 
as  it  is  great:  'twill  ever 
be  matter  of  the  higheft 
Joy  and  Satisfaction  to  me, 
that  I  am  Author  of  a  Book 
my  L  o  r  d  C  a  r  teret  ap- 
proves. 

Iknow,  my  Lord,  that 
much  of  your  Commendation 
is  to  be  attributed  to  your 
own  Humanity  :  You  can  in- 
tirely  approve  the  Works  of 
thole  alone,   who  can  think 

and 
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and  fpeak  on  thefe  Subje6ts 
as  juftly  as  Yourfelf;  and  that 
is  what  few,  if  any,  even  of 
thofe  who  fpend  their  Lives  in 
fuch  Contemplations,  are  able 
to  do.  In  the  Converlation, 
with  which  your  Excellency 
has  been  pleas'd  to  honour  me, 
I  could  not,  I  own,  without 
the  utmoft  Surprize,  obferve 
fo  intimate  an  Acquaintance 
with  the  moft  valuable  Wri- 
tings of  contemplative  Men, 
Antient  and  Modern ;  fojuft 
a  Tafte  of  what  is  excellent 
in  the  ingenious  Arts,  in  fo 
young  a  Man,  amidft  the 
Hurry  of  an  a6tive  Life.  For- 
give me,  my  Lord,  that  men- 
tion this  Part  of  your  Cha- 
racter :  'tis  fo  uncommon,  that 

it 
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it  deferves  the  higheft  Ad- 
miration ;  and  'tis  the  only  one 
which  an  obfcure  Philofopher, 
who  has  receiv'd  the  greateft 
Obligations  from  your  Excel- 
lency, can  with  any  Propriety 
take  notice  of. 

Those  other  great  Endow- 
ments which  have  enabled 
You,  even  in  Youth,  to  dif- 
charge  the  moft  difficult  Em- 
ployments, with  the  higheft 
Honour  to  Yourfelf,  and  Ad- 
vantage to  your  Country,  I 
dare  not  prelume  to  defcribe. 
He  who  attempts  to  do  Juftice 
to  fo  great  and  good  a  Cha- 
racter, ought  himfelf  to  be  one 
of  uncommon  Merit  and  Di- 
ftindion  :   And  yet  the  ableft 

Pane- 


viii  Dedicati  on. 
Panegyrift  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  add  any  thing  to  your 
Excellency's  Fame.  The  Voi- 
ces of  Nations  proclaim 
your  Worth.    I  am, 

May  it  pleafe  your  Excellency  > 


Tour  moft  obliged, 

Mojl  obedient,   and 

Mojt  devoted  humble 

Dublin, 
Jane  tp. 

17^0 

Francis  Hutchefort 
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PREFACE. 

THERE  is  no  "Part  of  Phi- 
lofophy  of  more  Importance, 
than  a  juft  Knowledge  of 
Human  Nature,  and  its  various  ^Pow-* 
ers  and  T>ifpo/itions,  Our  late  In- 
quires have  been  very  much  employ  d 
about  our  Underftanding,  and  the  fe- 
deral Methods  of  obtaining  Truth. 
We  generally  acknowledge,  that  the 
Importance  of  any  Truth  is  nothing 
elfe  than  its  Moment,  or  Efficacy  to 
make  Men  happy,  or  to  give  them  the 
greateft  and  mofi  lafting  Pleafure^ 
and  Wifdom  denotes  only  a  Capacity 
ofpurfuing  this  End  by  the  be  ft  Means. 
It  muft  furely  then  be  of  the  greateft 
Import ance,  to  have  diftintl  Concept 
tions  of  this  End  itfelf  as  well  as 
of  the  Means  necejfary  to  obtain  it$ 
that  we  may  find  out   which  are  the 

a  greateft 
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great  eft  and  mojl  loping  'Pleafures, 
and  not  employ  our  Reafon,  after  all 
our  laborious  improvements  of  it,  in 
trifling  c]rurfuits.  It  ts  to  be  fear  d 
indeed  that  mop  of  our  Study s,  with' 
out  this  Inquiry )  will  be  of  very  lit- 
t  Ufe  to  us  3  for  they  feem  to  have 
(carce  any  other  Tendency  than  to  lead 
us  into  fpeculative  Knowledge  itfelf 
]>hr  are  we  difiinblly  told  how  it  is  that 
Knowledge  or  Truth  ispkafant  to  us. 

THIS  Confideration  put  the  Au- 
thor of  the  following  'Tapers  upon  in- 
quiring  into   the    various    Tleafures 
which   Human   Nature  is  capable  of 
receiving.     IVe  fhall  generally  find  in 
our  modern  phtlofophick  Writings,   no- 
thing farther  on  this  Head,  than  fome 
hare  Div'fion  of  them   into  Senfible, 
and  Rational,    and  fome   trite  Com" 
mon-place  Arguments  to  prove  the  lat- 
ter  more   valuable  than   /fo' former. 
Our   (enfible    Pjeafures    are   jlightly 
pafsd  over ,  and  explain  d  only  by  fome 
In/lances  in  Taftes,  Smells,  Sounds,  or 
fuch-like^  which  Men  of  any  tolerable 
Reflection  generally  look  upon  as  very 

triping 
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trifling  Satisfactions.  Our  rational 
Pleafures  have  had  much  the  fame 
Kind  of  Treatment.  We  are  feldom 
taught  any  other  Notion  of  rational 
Pleafure  than  that  'which  we  have 
upon  reflecting  on  our  Poffejjion  or 
Claim  to  thofe  Objects,  which  may  be 
Qccajions  of  Pleafure.  Such  Objects 
we  ^//advantageous 5  but  Advantage,, 
or  Intereft,  cannot  be  difi'tncJlj  fan* 
ceivd,  till  we  know  what  thofe  Tie  a" 
fares  are  which  advantageous  Objects 
are  apt  to  excite;  and  what  Senfes  or 
Powers  of  'Perception  we  have  with 
vefpeffi  to  fuch  Objects.  We  may  per- 
haps jind  fach  an  Inquiry  of  more  Im- 
portance in  Morals,  to  prove  what  we 
call  the  Reality  of  Virtue,  or  that  it 
is  the  fureft  Happinefs  of  the  Agent* 
than  one  would  at  fir  ft  imagine* 

IN  reflecting  upon  our  external 
Senfes,  we  plainly  fee,  that  our  Per- 
ceptions  of  cPleafure  or  Pain  do  not 
depend  directly  on  our  Will.  Objects 
do  not  pleafe  ms,  according  as  we  in- 
cline they  fhould.  The  Prefence  of 
me  Objects  necejfarily  pleafe  s  us,  and 
a  %  the 
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the  Trefence  of  others  as  neceffarily 
difpleafes  us.  Nor  can  we,  by  our 
Will,  any  otherwfe  procure  Tleafure, 
or  avoid  Paint  than  by  procuring  the 
former  kind  of  Objects,  and  avoiding 
the  latter.  By  the  very  Frame  of  our 
Nature  the  one  is  made  the  Occajion  of 
T)elight,  and  the  other  of  2)ijfatisf ac- 
tion. 

THE  fame  Obfervation  will  hold 
in  all  our  other  Tie  a  fares  and  Tains. 
For  there  are  many  other  forts  of  Ob" 
]effsy  which  pleafe,  or  difpleafe  us  as 
neceffarily  y  as  material  Objects  do 
when  they  operate  upon  our  Organs  of 
Senfe.  There  is  fcarcely  any  Objett 
which  our  Minds  are  employ  d  about, 
which  is  not  thus  conjliiuted  the  necef> 
ary  Occajion  of  fome  Tleafure  or 
Tain.  Thus  we  find  ourfehes 
pleas  d  with  a  regular  Form,  a  Tiece 
of  Architecture  or  Painting,  a  Compo- 
Jition  of  Notes,  a  Theorem,  an  Ac- 
tion, an  Affection,  a  Character.  Jnd 
we  are  confcious  that  this  Tleafure 
neceffarily  arifes  from  the  Contempla- 
tion of  the  Idea,  which  is  then  prefent 

to 
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to  our  Minds,  with  all  its  Circum- 
Jlances,  alt  ho3  fome  of  the  fa  Ideas  have 
nothing  of  what  we  commonly  call  Jen* 
Jible  'Perception  in  them-,  and  in  thofe 
which  have ,  the  Pleafure  arifes  from 
fome  Uniformity,  Order,  Arrange- 
ment, Imitation  $  and  not  from  the 
fimple  Ideas  of  Colour,  or  Sound,  or 
Mode  ofExtenfionfeparately  conjiderd. 

THESE  Determinations  to  he 
pleas  d  with  any  Forms,  or  Ideas 
which  occur  to  our  ObfevvaUon,  the 
Author  choofes  to  call  S  e  n  s  e  s  3  di- 
Jlinguifloing  them  from  the  Powers 
which  commonly  go  by  that  Name,  by 
calling  our  Power  of  perceiving  the 
Beauty  of  Regularity,  Order,  Harmo- 
ny, an  InternalSensej  and 
that  Determination  to  approve  Affec- 
tions, Actions,  or  Characters  operatio- 
nal Agents,  which  we  call  virtuous, 
he  marks  by  the  Name  of  a  M  o  r  a  l 
Sense. 

HIS  principal  1)efign  is  to  Jhew, 

a  That  Human  Nature  was  not  left 

u  quite    indifferent  in  the  Affair  of 

"  Virtue,  to  form  to  itfelf '  Obfirva- 

a  2  u  tions 
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|C  tions  concerning  the  Advantage,  or 
a  Difad  vantage  of  si  cJions,  and  accord' 
il  ingly  to  regulate  its  Conduct !."  The 
Weaknefs  of  our  Reafon,  and  the  Avo- 
cations   arfjing  from    the    Infirmities 
and  Nece/fitys  of  our  Nature,  are  fo 
great ,  that  very  few  Men  could  ever 
have  formd  thofe  long  'DeduBions  of 
Reafon,   which /hew  fome  A&ions  to 
le  in  the  whole  advantageous  to  the 
Agent,  and  their  Contrarys  pernicious. 
The  Author  of  Nature  has  much 
better  fumiflod  us  for  a  virtuous  Con- 
du6i,  than  our  Moralifts  feem  to  ima- 
gine, ly  almojl  as  quick  and  power  Jul 
Ififtv 'unions ;,  as  we  have  for  the  *Pre- 
fervation  of  our  Bodys.    He  has  given 
us  ftrong  Affedtions  to  he  the  Springs 
of  each    virtuous  J 6iion  t,  and  made 
Virtue   a  lovely  Form,  that  we  might 
ecflly  diflinguijh  it  from  its  Contrary, 
and  be  made  happy  by  the  Turfuit  of 
it. 

THIS  Moral   Senfe  of  Beauty  in 

Adiions  and  Affections,   may  appear 

Jlrange   at  fir  ft  View.     Some   of  our 

Moralifts  thewfelves  are  offended  at  it 

in 
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in  my  Lord  Shaftesbury;  fi 
much  are  they  accujlom  d  to  deduce 
every  Approbation,  or  Averfion^  from 
rational  Views  of  Intereft,  [except  it  be 
merely  in  the  Simple  Ideas  of  the  ex- 
ternal Senfes)  and  have  fitch  a  Hor* 
ror  at  innate  Ideas,  which  they  ima- 
gine this  borders  upon.  But  this 
moral  Senfe  has  no  relation  to  innate 
Ideas,  as  will  appear  in  the  flcond 
'Treatife.  Our  Gentlemen  of  good 
Tafte  can  tell  us  of  a  great  many  Sen- 
fes, Taftas,  and  Reliflies  for  Beaa'ty, 
Harmony,  Imitation  in  Painting  and 
Poetry  3  and  may  not  we  find  too  in 
Mankind ]  a  Re!ifh  for  a  Beauty  in  Cha- 
racters, in  Manners  ?  I  doubt  we  have 
made  Philofophy,  as  well  as  Religion, 
iy  our  foolifh  Management  of  it,  fo  au- 
Jlere  and  ungainly  aform,  that  a  Gen* 
tleman  cannot  eafily  bring  himfelfto  like 
it$  and  thofe  who  are  Strangers  to  it, 
can  fcarcely  bear  to  hear  our  ^Defcrip- 
tion  of  it.  So  much  it  is  changed  from 
what  was  once  the  'Delight  of  the  Jin  eft 
Gentlemen  among  the  Ancients,  and- 
a  4  th&tr 
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their  Recreation    after  the  Hurry  of 
publick  Affairs! 

INthefirfl  Treatife,  the  Author 
perhaps  in  feme  In/lances  has  gone  too 
far y  in  fuppofing  a  greater  Agreement 
of  Mankind  in  their  Senfe  of  Beauty, 
than  Experience  will  confirm  3  but 
all  he  is  felicitous  about ,  is  tofhew, 
"  That  there  is  feme  Senfe  of  Beauty 
"  natural  to  Men  5  that  we  find  as 
"  great  an  Agreement  of  Men  in  their 
"  Relifhes  of  Forms,  as  in  their  exter- 
c<  nal  Senfe s ,  which  all  agree  to  be 
"  natural  5  and  that  Pleafure  or 
ci  'Pain,  Delight  or  Aver/ton,  are 
"  naturally  join  dtotbeir  Perceptions." 
If  the  Reader  be  convinced  of 'fitch  De- 
terminations of  the  Mind  to  be  pleas  'd 
with  Forms,  Proportions,  Refemblan- 
ces,  Theorems  3  it  will  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  apprehend  another  fuperior 
Senfe,  natural  alfe  to  Men,  determin- 
ing them  to  be  pleas 'd  with  Actions, 
Characters,  AfFedlions.  This  is  the 
Moral  Senfe,  which  makes  the  Subject 
of  the  fecond  Treat ife. 

THE 
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THE  proper  Occafions  of  ^Percep^ 
tlon  by  the  external  Senfes,  occur  to  us 
as  foon  as  we  come  into  the  World  $ 
whence  perhaps  we  eajily  look  upon 
thefe  Senfes  to  be  natural :  but  the 
Objects  of  the  fuperior  Senfes  of  Beau- 
ty and  Virtue  generally  do  not.  It  is 
probably  feme  little  Time  before  Chil- 
dren reflecJj  or  at  leafl  let  us  know 
that  they  rejleff  upon  Proportion  and 
Similitude 5  upon  Affections,  Charac- 
ters, Tempers  5  or  come  to  know  the 
external  Jtttions  which  are  Evidences 
of  them.  Hence  we  imagine,  that  their 
Senfe  of  Beauty,  and  their  moral  Sen- 
timents of  ABions,  mufl  be  intirely 
owing  to  Inftruction  and  Education^ 
whereas  it  is  as  eafy  to  conceive,  how 
a  Character,  a  Temper,  as  foon  as 
they  are  obfervd,  may  be  conflituted 
by  Nature  the  necejfary  Occajion 
of  cFleafure,  or  an  Objeffi  of  Appro-* 
bation,  as  a  Tafte  or  a  Sound  5  tho 
thefe  Objects  prefent  tbemf elves  to  our 
Observation  fooner  than  the  other* 

THE  firfi  ImpreJJion  of  thefe 
papers  wasfe  well  receivd,  that  the 

Author 
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Author  hopes  it  will  be  no  Offence  to 
any  who  are  concern  d  in  the  Memory 
oj  the  late  Lord  Vifcount  Moles- 
worth,  if  he  lets  his  Readers 
inow  that  he  was  the  Noble  Verfon 
mention  d  in  the  ^Preface  to  the  firfi 
Edition,  and  that  their  being  pub- 
Ttfhed  was  owing  to  his  Approbation 
of  them.  It  was  from  him  he  had 
that  J]orewdObje6liony  which  the  Rea- 
der may  find  m  the  firft  Treatife  *  $ 
befides  many  other  Remarks  in  the 
frequent  Converfations  with  which  he 
honour  d  the  Author 5  hy  which  that 
Treatife  was  very  much  improved  be- 
yond what  it  was  in  the  draught 
prefented  to  him.  T'he  Author  re- 
tains the  moft  grateful  Senfe  of  his 
Jinguhr  Civilities,  and  of  the  Tlea- 
fare  and  Improvement  he  receivd  in 
his  Converfation  3  and  is  fill  fond  of 
exprefjing  his  grateful  Remembrance 
of  him :  but, 

Id  cinerem,  &  Manes  credas  curare 
fepultos  ? 

*  Seli.  v.  Art.  z.  the  lafi  Paragraph,  Cf   f\ 
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TO  be  concern  d  in  this  Book  can 
he  no  Honour  to  a  T^erfon  fojujlly  ce- 
lebrated for  the  mojt  generous  Senti~ 
ments  of  Virtue  and  Religion,  deliver  d 
with  the  moft  manly  Eloquence:  yet 
it  would  not  be  juji  toward  the 
World,  fhould  the  Author  conceal  his 
Obligations  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
EdwardSynge;  not  only  for  re- 
vijlng  thefe  Papers,  when  they  flood 
in  great  need  of  an  accurate  Review^ 
hut  for  fuggefling  fever  aljufi  Amend" 
ments  in  the  general  Scheme  of  Mo- 
rality .  The  Author  was  much  con- 
firm d  in  his  Opinion  of  the  Jujlnefs 
of  thefe  Thoughts,  upon  finding  that 
this  Gentleman  had  fallen  into  the 
fame  way  of  Thinking  before  hi  n^  and 
will  ever  look  upon  his  Friendship  as 
one  of  the  greatefi  Advantages  and 
^leafures  of  his  Life. 

TO  recommend  the  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's Writings  to  the  World,,  is 
a  very  needlefs  Attempt.  They  will 
he  eft e erne d  while  any  R.efk£iion  re- 
mains among  Men.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
wjjfbedj   that  he  had  abstained  from 
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mixing  with  fitch  Noble  'Performances, 
fome  'Prejudices  he  had  receivdagainfi 
Chriftianity  ;  a  Religion  which  gives 
us  the  truefi  Idea  of  Virtue,  and  re- 
commends the  Love  o/God,  and  of 
Mankind,  as  the  Sum  of  all  true 
Religion.  How  would  it  have  moved 
the  Indignation  of  that  ingenious  No- 
bleman, to  have  found  a  diffblute  Set 
of  Men,  who  relijh  nothing  in  Life 
lut  the  loweji  and  mofi  fordid  ^  lea- 
fires,  fearching  into  his  Writings  for 
thofe  Injinuations  againfl  Chriftianity, 
that  they  might  be  the  lefs  refirained 
from  their  Debaucherys  •  when  at 
the  fame  time  their  low  Minds  are 
incapable  of  relijhing  thofe  noble  Sen' 
timents  of  Virtue  and  Honour,  which 
he  has  placed  in  fo  lovely  a  Light ! 

WHATEVER  Faults  the  Inge- 
nious  may  find  with  this  Performance, 
the  Author  hopes  no  body  will  find  any 
thing  in  it  contrary  to  Religion,  or 
good  Manners :  and  he fioall  be  well 
pleafid,  if  he  gives  the  learned  World 
an  Occafion  of  examining  more  tho- 
roughly thefe  SubjetfSj  which  are,  he 

pre  fumes, 
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prefumes,  of  very  confiderable  Impor- 
tance*    The  chief  Ground  of  his  Af- 
furance  that  his  Opinions  in  the  main 
are  jujl,  is  this,  That  as  he  took  the 
fir  ft  Hints  of  them  from  fbme  of  the 
greater!  Writers  of  Antiquity,  fo  the 
more  he  has  confers  d  with  them,  he 
finds  his  Illuflrations  the  more  con- 
formable to  their  Sentiments. 

IN  the  fir fi  Edition  of  this  Book 
there  were  fbme  Miflakes  in  one  or 
two  of  the  Inftances  borrowed  from 
other  Sciences ,  to  a  perfect  Knowledge 
of  which  the  Author  does  not  pre- 
tend^  nor  would  he  now  undertake 
that  this  Edition  is  every  way  fault  - 
lefs.     He  hopes  that  thofe  who  are 
fiudious  of  the  true  Meafures  of  Life., 
may  find  his  Ideas  of  Virtue  and  Hap- 
pinefs  tolerably  jujl  $  and  that  the  pro- 
found Connoiffeurs  will  pardon  a  few 
Faults,  in  the  Illuflrations  borrowed 
from  their  Arts,  upon  which  his  Ar- 
guments do  not  depend* 

IN  this  Edition,  what  Alter- 
ations are  made,  are  partly  owing 
to  the  Objections   of  fome  Gentlemen, 

who 
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who  wrote  very  keenly  againfl  federal 
Principles  in  this  Book.  The  Author 
was  convinced  offome  inaccurate.  Ex- 
pressions, which  are  now  altered  $  and 
Come  Arguments,  he  hopes,  are  now 
made  clearer  :  but  he  has  not  yet  feen 
Caufe  to  renounce  any  of  the  'Principles 
maintained  in  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  of  consequence  added,  except  in 
Se&.  II.  of  Treatife  2d  -y  and  the  fame 
Reafoning  is  found  in  Se£h  I.  of  the 
Eflay  on  the  Paffions. 
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Treatise   .1. 
Of  Beauty,  Order,  Harmony,  Defign. 

S  E  C  T.    I. 
Concerning  fome  Powers  ^  Perception,  di- 
ftincf  from  what  is  generally  underftood 
by  Senfation. 

O  make  the  following  Gbferva- 
tions  underftood,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  premife  fome  Defi- 
nitions, and  Obfervationsy  either 
univerfally  acknowledg'd,  or  furriciently 
prov'd  by  many  Writers  both  antient  and 
modern,  concerning  our  Perceptions  called 
Sen/atio?2sy  and  the  Actions  of  the  Mind 
confequent  upon  them. 

Art.  I.  Those  Ideas  which  are  rais'd  in 

the  Mind  upon  the  Prefence  of  external  Ob- 

B  jects, 


Qenfatioi 
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Sett,  i.jects,  and  their  acting  upon  our  Bodys,  are 
*•">/■*-'  call'd  Senfations.  We  find  that  the  Mind 
in  fuch  Cafes  is  paftive,  and  has  not  Power 
directly  to  prevent  the  Perception  or  Idea, 
or  to  vary  it  at  its  Reception,  as  long  as  we 
continue  our  Bodys  in  a  State  fit  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  external  Object. 

Different  II.  W  h  e  n  two  Perceptions  are  intirely 
sen/es.  different  from  each  other,  or  agree  in  no- 
thing but  the  general  Idea  of  Setifation,  we 
call  the  Powers  of  receiving  thofe  different 
Perceptions,  different  Senfe's.  Thus  Seeing 
and  Hearing  denote  the  different  Powers  of 
receiving  the  Ideas  of  Colours  and  Sounds. 
And  altho'  Colours  have  great  Differences 
among  themfelves,  as  alfo  have  Sounds; 
yet  there  is  a  greater  Agreement  among 
the  moil  oppofite  Colours,  than  between 
any  Colour  and  a  Sound:  Hence  we  call 
all  Colours  Perceptions  of  the  fame  Senfe. 
All  the  feveral  Senfes  feem  to  have  their 
diflinct  Organs,  except  Feeling,  which  is  in 
fome  degree  diffus'd  over  the  whole  Body. 

The  Mind  III.  T  h  e  Mind  has  a  Power  of  compound- 
howaaive.ing  ideas>  which  were  receiv'd  feparately  ; 
of  coinparing  Objects  by  means  of  the  Ideas, 
and  of  obferving  their  Relations  and  Pro- 
portions }  of  enlarging  and  diminijhing  its 
Ideas  at  Pleafure,  or  in  any  certain  Ratio, 
or  Degree;  and  of  considering  feparately 
each  of  the  fimple  Ideas.,  which  might  per- 
haps 
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haps  have  been  imprefs'd  jointly  in  the  Sen-  Se&.  i, 
fation.  This  laft  Operation  we  commonly  •vy 
call   AbflraBion. 

IV.  The  Ideas  of  Subjiances  are  com-  snbflmce$: 
pounded  of  the  various  limple  Ideas  jointly 
imprefs'd,  when  they  prefented  themfelves 

to  our  Senfes.  We  define  Subftances  only 
by  enumerating  thefe  feniible  Ideas.  And 
fuch  Definitions  may  raife  an  Idea  clear 
enough  of  the  Subftance  in  the  Mind  of  one 
who  never  immediately  perceiv'd  the  Sub- 
ftance  ;  provided  he  has  feparately  receiv'd 
by  his  Senfes  all  the  limple  Ideas  which  are 
in  the  Compoiition  of  the  complex  one  of 
the  Subftance  defin'd  :  But  if  there  be  any 
limple  Ideas  which  he  has  not  receiv'd,  or 
if  he  wants  any  of  the  Senfes  necelfary  for 
the  Perception  of  them,  no  Definition  can 
raife  any  limple  Idea  which  has  not  been 
before  perceiv'd  by  the  Senfes. 

V.  Hence  it  follows,  "  That  when  In-  Education. 
«  JiruBion,  Education,  or  Prejudice  of  any  b^rH£Hm- 
"  kind,  raife  any  Delire  or  Averlion  toward 

"  an  Object,  this  Delire  or  Averfion  mufl 
"  be  founded  upon  an  Opinion  of  fome 
"  Perfection,  or  of  fome  Deficiency  in  thofe 
"  Quality s ,  for  Perception  of  which  we 
^  have  the  proper  Senfes."  Thus,  if  Beauty 
be  defir'd  by  one  who  has  not  the  Ssnfe  of 
Sight,  the  Delire  mufl;  be  rais'd  by  fome 
apprehended  Regularity  of  Figure,  Sweet- 
B  2  nefs 
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Sect,  i .  nefs  of  Voice,  Smoothnefs,  or  Softnefs,  or  fome 
t/T\j  other  Quality  perceivable  by  the  other  Senfes, 
without  relation  to  the  Ideas  of  Colour, 

VI.  Many  of  our  fenfitive  Perceptions 
pieafure,  are  pleafant  and  many  painful,  immediate- 
ly, and  that  without  any  Knowledge  of  the 
Caufe  of  this  Pieafure  or  Pain,  or  how  the 
Objects  excite  it,  or  are  the  Occafions  of  it ; 
or  without  feeing  to  what  farther  Advan- 
tage or  Detriment  the  Ufe  of  fuch  Objects 
might  tend  :  Nor  would  the  mod  accurate 
Knowledge  of  thefe  things  vary  either  the 
Pieafure  or  Pain  of  the  Perception,  however 
it  might  give  a  rational  Pieafure  diflinct 
from  the  fenfible;  or  might  raife  a  diflinct 
Joy,  from  a  Profpect  of  farther  Advantage 
in  the  Object,  orAverfion,  from  an  Appre- 
henfion  of  Evil. 

Different  VII.  T  h  e  Jimple  Ideas  rais'd  in  different 
idem.  Perfons  by  the  fame  Object,  are  probably 
fome  way  different,  when  they  difagree  in 
their  Approbation  or  Diflike  ;  and  in  the 
fame  Perfon,  when  his  Fancy  at  one  time 
differs  from  what  it  was  at  another.  This 
will  appear  from  reflecting  on  thofe  Ob- 
jects, to  which  we  have  now  an  Averfion, 
tho'  they  were  formerly  agreeable  :  And  we 
fhall  generally  find  that  there  is  fome  acci- 
dental Conjunction  of  a  difagreeable  Idea, 
which  always  recurs  with  the  Object  j  as 
in  thofe  Wines  to  which  Men  acquire  an 

Averfion, 
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Averfion,  after  they  have  taken  them  in  an  Se£t.  r( 
Emetick  Preparation,  we  are  confciOus  that  *s^r**4 
the  Idea  is  alter'd  from  what  it  was  when 
that  Wine  was  agreeable,  by  the  Conjun- 
ction of  ihe  Ideas  of  Loathing  and  Sicknefs 
of  Stomach.  The  like  Change  of  Idea 
may  be  infenfibly  made  by  the  Change  of 
our  Bodys  as  we  advance  in  Years,  or  when 
we  are  accuftomed  to  any  Object,  which 
may  occafion  an  Indifference  toward  Meats 
we  were  fond  of  in  our  Childhood;  and 
may  make  fome  Objects  ceafe  to  raife  the 
difagreeable  Ideas,  which  they  excited  upon 
our  firfl  ufe  of  them.  Many  of  our  fimple 
Perceptions  are  difagreeable  only  thro'  the 
too  great  Intenfenefs  of  the  Quality  :  thus 
moderate  Light  is  agreeable,  very  flrong 
Light  may  be  painful ;  moderate  Bitter  may 
be  pleafant,  a  higher  Degree  may  be  offen- 
sive. A  Change  in  our  Organs  will  necef- 
farily  occafion  a  Change  in  the  Intenfenefs 
of  the  Perception  at  leafl ;  nay,  fomecimes 
will  occafion  a  quite  contrary  Perception: 
Thus  a  warm  Hand  mall  feel  that  Water 
cold,  which  a  cold  Hand  mail  feel  warm. 

W  e  mail  not  find  it  perhaps  fo  eafy  to 
account  for  the  Diverfity  of  Fancy  about 
more  complex  Ideas  of  Objects,  in  which  we 
regard  many  Ideas  of  different  Senfes  at 
once  ;  as  fome  Perceptions  of  thole  call'd 
primary  Quality sy  and  fome  feconddry,  as 
explain'd   by  Mr.  Locke:   for  inflance, 

B  3  in 
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Sett,  i. in  the  different  Fancys  about  Architecture, 
vv^^  Gardening,  Drefs.  Of  the  two  former  we 
fhall  offer  fomething  in  Sect.  VI.  As  to 
Drefs,  we  may  generally  account  for  the 
Diverfity  of  Fancys  from  a  like  Conjunction 
of  Ideas:  Thus,  if  either  from  any  thing 
in  Nature,  or  from  the  Opinion  of  our 
Country  or  Acquaintance,  the  fanfying  of 
glaring  Colours  be  look'd  upon  as  an  Evi- 
dence of  Levity,  or  of  any  other  evil  Qua- 
lity of  Mind  ;  or  if  any  Colour  or  Fafiion  be 
commonly  us'd  by  Rufticks,  or  by  Men  of 
any  difagreeable  Profeffion,  Employment, 
or  Temper ;  thefe  additional  Ideas  may  re- 
cur ccnftantly  with  that  of  the  Colour  or 
Fafiion 7  and  caufe  a  conftant  Dill  ike  to 
them  inthofe  who  join  the  additional  Ideas, 
altho'  the  Colour  or  Form  be  no  way  dif- 
agreeable of  themfelves,  and  actually  do 
pleafe  others  who  join  no  fuch  Ideas  to 
them.  But  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any 
Ground  to  believe  fuch  a  Diverfity  in  hu- 
man Minds,  as  that  the  fame  fimple  Idea 
or  Perception  fhould  give  Pleafure  to  one 
and  Pain  to  another,  or  to  the  fame  Perfon 
at  different  times;  not  to  fay  that  it  feems 
a  Contradiction,  that  the  fame  fimple  Idea 
fhould  do  fo. 

Complex        VIII.  The  only  Pleafure  of  Senfe,  which 
s°       many  Plilofophers  feem  to  conlider,   is  that 


which  accompanys  the  fimple  Ideas  of  Sen- 
res 
in 


fation  o    But  there  are  far  greater  Pleafures 
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in  thofe  complex  Ideas  of  Objects,  which  Sect.  1. 
obtain  the  Names  of  Beautiful,  Regular,  v^vx^ 
Harmonious.  Thus  every  one  acknowledges 
he  is  more  delighted  with  a  fine  Face,  a 
juft  Picture,  than  with  the  View  of  any  one 
Colour,  were  it  as  ftrcng  and  lively  as 
poffible ;  and  more  pleas'd  with  a  Profpect 
of  the  Sun  arifing  among  fettled  Clouds, 
and  colouring  their  Edges,  with  a  ftarry 
Hemifphere,  a  fine  Landskip,  a  regular 
Building,  than  with  a  clear  blue  Sky,  a 
fmooth  Sea,  or  a  large  open  Plain,  not  di- 
versified by  Woods,  Hills,  Waters,  Build- 
ings: And  yet  even  thefe  latter  Appearances 
are  not  quite  fimple.  So  in  Muiick,  the 
Pleafure  of  fine  Compojition  is  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  Note,  how 
fweet,  full,  orfwelling  foever. 

IX.  Let  it  be  obferv'd,  that  in  the  fo\- Beauty. 
lowing  Papers,,  the  Word  Beauty  is  taken 
for  the  Idea  rats' d  in  us,  and  a  Senfe  of 
Beauty  for  c&r  Power  of  receiving  this  Idea.Harmn„t 
Harmony  alfo  denotes  our  pie aj ant  Ideas  ari- 
fing from  Compojition  of  Sounds,  and  a  good 
Ear(  as  it  is  generally  taken)  a  Power  of  per- 
ceiving this  Pleafure.  In  the  following  Sec- 
tions, an  Attempt  is  made  to  difcover 
"  what  is  the  immediate  Occapon  of  thefe 
fc  pleafant  Ideas,  or  what  real  Quality  in 
the  Objects  ordinarily  excites  them." 

B  4  X.  It 
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Sect,  i.  X.  I  T  is  of  no  Coniequence  whether  we 
i/TV  call  thefe  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Harmony, 
utewn  perCeptions  of  the  External  Senfes  of  See- 
ing and  Hearing,  or  not.  I  mould  rather 
choofe  to  call  our  Power  of  perceiving  thefe 
Ideas,  an  Internal  Sense,  were  it  on- 
ly for  the  Convenience  of  diitinguifhing  them 
from  other  Senfations  of  Seeing  and  Hear- 
ing, which  Men  may  have  without  Percep- 
tion of  Beauty  and  Harmony.  It  is  plain 
from  Experience,  that  many  Men  have,  in 
the  common  Meaning,  the  Senfes  of  See- 
ing and  Hearing  perfect  enough  ;  they  per- 
ceive all  the  fimple  Ideas  feparately,  and 
have  their  Pleafures;  they  difiinguifh  them 
•  from  each  other,  fuch  as  one  Colour  from 
"another,  either  quite  different,  or  theflronger 
or  fainter  of.  the  fame  Colour,  when  they 
are  plac'd  befide  each  other,  altho'  they  may 
often  confound  their  Names  when  they  oc- 
cur apart  from  each  other,  as  fome  do  the 
Names  of  Green  and  Blue :  they  can  tell 
in  feparate  Notes  the  higher,  lower, 
[harper  or  flatter,  when  feparately  founded  5 
in  Figures  they  dilcern  the  Length,  Breadth, 
Widenefs  of  each  Line,  Surface,  Angle; 
and  may  be  as  capable  of  hearing  and  fee- 
ing at  great  Diftances  as  any  Men  whatfo- 
ever:  And  yet  perhaps  they  (hall  find  no 
Pleafttre  in  Muficai  Competitions,  in  Paint- 
ing, Architecture,  natural  Landskip ;  or  but 
a  very  weak  one  in   comparifon    of  what 

others 
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others  enjoy  from  the  fame  Objects.  This  Sect.  I. 
greater  Capacity  of  receiving  (uch  pleafant^or^ 
Ideas  we  commonly  call  a  fine  Genius  or 
Ta/le :  In  Mufick  we  feem  univerfally  to 
acknowledge  fomething  like  a  diftinct  Senfe 
from  the  External  one  of  Hearing,  and  call 
it  a  good  Ear  -,  and  the  like  Diftinction  we 
fhould  probably  acknowledge  in  other  Ob- 
jects, had  we  alfo  got  diftinct  Names  to  de- 
note thefe  Powers  of  Perception  by. 

XL  There  will  appear  another  Keafcn ^ferent 
perhaps  hereafter,  for  calling  this  Power  oi{^f*' 
perceiving  the  Ideas  of  Beauty,  an  Internal 
Senfe,  from  this,  that  in  fome  other  Affairs, 
where  our  External  Senfes  are  not  much 
concern'd,  we  difcern  a  fort  of  Beauty,  very 
like,  in  many  refpects,  to  that  obferv'd  in 
fenfible  Objecls,  and  accompany'd  with  like 
Pleafure:  Such  is  that  Beauty  perceiv'd  in 
'Theorems,  or  univerfal  Truths,  in  general 
Caufes,  and  in  fome  extenfive  Principles  of 
Action. 

XII.  Let  every  one  here  confider,  how 
different  we  muff  fuppofe  the  Perception  to 
be,  with  which  a  Poet  is  tranfported  upon 
the  Profpect  of  any  of  thofe  Objects  of  na- 
tural Beauty,  which  ravifh-us  even  in  his 
Defcription ;  from  that  cold,  lifelefs  Concep- 
tion which  we  imagine  in  a  dull  Critick,  or 
one  of  the  Virtuofi,  without  what  we  call  a 
fine -^ aft  e.     This  latter  Clafs  of  Men  may 

have 
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Sect,  i. have  greater  Perfection  in  that  Knowledge, 
^V^'  which  is  deriv'd  from  external  Senfation  ; 
they  can  tell  all  the  fpecifick  Differe?ices  of 
Trees,  Herbs,  Minerals,  Metals;  they 
know  the  Form  of  every  Leaf,  Stalk,  Root, 
Flower,  and  Seed  of  all  the  Species,  about 
which  the  Poet  is  often  very  ignorant:  And 
yet  the  Poet  fhall  have  a  much  more  delight- 
ful Perception  of  the  Whole;  and  not  only 
the  Poet,  but  any  Man  of  a  fine  Tafte.  Our 
External  Senfes  may  by  meafuring  teach  us 
all  the  Proportions  of  Architecture  to  the 
Tenth  of  an  Inch,  and  the  Situation  of  eve- 
ry Mufcle  in  the  human  Body;  and  a  good 
Memory  may  retain  thefe :  and  yet  there  is 
ftill  fomething  farther  necefTary,  not  only 
to  make  a  Man  a  complete  Mailer  in  Ar- 
chitecture^ Painting  or  Statuary ,  but  even 
a  tolerable  Judge  in  thefe  Works ;  or  capa- 
ble of  receiving  the  higheft  Pleafure  in  con- 
templating them.  Since  then  there  are  fuch 
different  Powers  of  Perception,  where  what 
are  commonly  called  the  External  Senfes  are 
the  fame;  fince  the  moil  accurate  Know- 
ledge of  what  the  External  Senfes  difcover, 
often  does  not  give  the  Pleafure  of  Beauty 
or  Harmony,  which  yet  one  of  a  good  Tajie 
will  enjoy  at  once  without  much  Knowledge  ; 
we  may  juftly  ufe  another  Name  for  thefe 
higher  and  more  delightful  Perceptions  of 
Beauty  and  Harmony,  and  call  the  Power 
of  receiving  fuch  Impreflions,  an  Internal 
Senfe*    The  Difference  of  the  Perceptions 

feem? 
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feems  fufficient  to  vindicate  the  Ufe  of  a  Seel;.  I. 
different  Name,  efpecially  when  we  are  told  ^/\^ 
in  what  Meaning  the  Word  is  applied. 

XIII.  This  fuperior  Power  of  Percep-  its  ra- 
tion is  juftly  called  a  Senje,  becaufe  of  its-^m  mcf~ 
Affinity  to  the  other  Senfes  in  this,  that  the  immediate. 
Pleafure  does  not  arife  from  any  Knowledge 

of  Principles,  Proportions,  Caufes,  or  of  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  the  Object  ;  but  ftrikes  us  at 
firil  with  the  Idea  of  Beauty :  nor  does  the 
moft  accurate  Knowledge  increafe  this  Plea- 
fure of  Beauty,  however  it  may  fuperadd  a 
diftinct  rational  Pleafure  from  Profpects  of 
Advantage ,  or  from  the  Increafe  of  Know- 
ledge*. 

XIV.  And  farther,  the  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Harmony,  like  other  fenfible  Ideas,  are 
necejfarily  pleafant  to  us,  as  well  as  imme- 
diately lb;  neither  can  any  Refolution  of 
our  own,  nor  any  ProJpeB  of  Advantage  or 
Difadvantage,  vary  the  Beauty  or  Defor- 
mity of  an  Object:  For  as  in  the  external 
Senfations,  no  View  of  Interejl  will  make 
an  Object  grateful,  nor  View  of  Detriment 
diftinct  from  immediate  Pain  in  the  Per- 
ception, make  it  difagreeable  to  the  Senfe ; 
fo  propofe  the  whole  World  as  a  Reward, 
or  threaten  the  greateft  Evil,  to  make  us 
approve  a  deform'd  Object,  or  difapprove  a 

5  See  above,  Art.  6, 

beau* 
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Sect,  i. beautiful  one;  Diffimulation  may  be  pro- 
*-*-+*">*>  cur'd  by  Rewards  or  Threatnings,  or  we  may 
in  external  Conduct  abftain  from  any  Pur- 
fuit  of  the  Beautiful,  and  purfue  the  De- 
form'd;  but  our  Sentiments  of  the  Forms, 
and  our  Perceptions,  would  continue  inva- 
riably the  fame. 

This  senfe  XV.  Hence  it  plainly  appears,  "  That 
antecedent  «  {ome  Objects  are  immediately  the  Occa- 
BinRfrom"  fions  of  this  Pleafure  of  Beauty,  and  that 
prcfpetisof"  we  have  Senfes  fitted  for  perceiving  it, 
mterefi.  u  ^  that  £  is  diftinct  from  that  Joy  which 
<£  arifes  upon  Profp eel:  of  Advantage."  Nay, 
do  not  we  often  fee  Convenience  and  Ufe 
neglected  to  obtain  Beauty,  without  any 
other  Profpect  of  Advantage  in  the  beautiful 
Form,  than  the  iuggefting  the  pleafant 
Ideas  of  Beauty  ?  Now  this  mews  us,  that 
however  we  may  purfue  beautiful  Objects 
from  Self-love,  with  a  View  to  obtain  the 
Pleafures  of  Beauty,  as  in  Architecture, 
Gardening,  and  many  other  Affairs;  yet 
there  mull  be  a  Senfe  of  Beauty,  antece- 
dent to  Profpects  even  of  this  Advan- 
tage; without  which  Senfe,  thefe  Objects 
would  not  be  thus  Advantageous,,  nor  excite 
in  us  this  Pleafure  which  conftitutes  them 
advantageous.  Our  Senfe  of  Beauty  from 
Objects,  by  which  they  are  conftituted  good 
to  us,  is  very  diftinct  from  our  Defire  of  them 
when  they  are  thus  conftituted  :  Our  Defire 
of  Beauty  may  be  counter-balanc'd  by  Re- 
wards or  Threatnings,  but  never  our  Senfe  of 

it; 
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it ;  even  as  Fear  of  Death  mav  make  us  de-Sect.  I. 
lire  a  bitter  Potion,  or  neglect  thofe  Meats  w^v^  * 
which  the  Senfe  of  Tafte  would  recommend 
as  pleafant;   and  yet  no  Profpect  of  Advan- 
tage, or  Fear  of  Evil,  can  make  that  Potion 
agreeable  to  the  Senfe,  or  Meat  difagreeable    . 
to   it,    which  was    not   fo  antecedently  to 
this   Profpect      The    fame   holds    true    of 
the  Senfe  of  Beauty  and  Harmony ;    that 
the  Purfuit  of  fuch  Objects   is  frequently 
neglected,  from  Profpects  of  Advantage,  Aver- 
fion  to  Labour,  or  any  other  Motive  of  Inte- 
rest, does  not  prove  that  we  have  no  Senfe  of 
Beauty,  but  only  that  our  Deiire  of  it  may  be 
counter-balanc'd  by  a  ilronger  Defire. 

XVI.  Had  we  no  fuch  Senfe  of  Beauty 
and  Harmony;  Houfes,  Gardens,  Drefs, 
Equipage,  might  have  been  recommended  to 
us  as  convenient,  fruitful,  warm,  eafy;  but 
never  as  beautiful:  And  in  Faces  I  fee  no- 
thing which  could  pleafe  us,  but  Livelinefs 
of  Colour,  and  Smoothnefs  of  Surface:  And 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  all 
thefe  Objects  are  recommended  under  quite 
different  Views  on  many  Occafions  :  And 
Cuftom,  Education,  or  Example  could  ne- 
ver give  us  Perceptions  diftinct  from  thofe 
of  the  Senfes  which  we  had  the  Ufe  of  be- 
fore, or  recommend  Objects  under  another 
Conception  than  grateful  to  *  them.     But  of 


*  See  Art,  j", 
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Sect,  i. the  Influence  of  Cuftom,    Education,    Ex- 
w'V^  ample,  upon  the  Senfe  of  Beauty,  we  mail 
treat  below  *. 

Beauty  XVII.  B  e  a  u  t  y  is  either  Original   or 

original  or  Comparative ;  or,  if  any  like  the  Terms 
tive.  '  better,  Abfolute  or  Relative:  Only  let  it 
be  obferv'd,  that  by  Abfolute  or  Original 
Beauty,  is  not  underftood  any  Quality  fup- 
pos'd  to  be  in  the  Object,  which  mould  of 
itfelf  be  beautiful,  without  relation  to  any 
Mind  which  perceives  it :  For  Beauty,  like 
other  Names  of  fenlible  Ideas,  properly  de- 
notes the  Perception  of  fome  Mind  5  fo 
Cold,  Hot,  Sweet,  Bitter,  denote  the  Sen- 
fations  in  our  Minds,  to  which  perhaps 
there  is  no  Refemblance  in  the  Objects, 
which  excite  thefe  Ideas  in  us,  however  we 
generally  imagine  otherwife.  The  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Harmony  being  excited  upon 
our  Perception  of  fome  primary  Quality, 
and  having  relation  to  Figure  and  Time, 
may  indeed  have  a  nearer  Refemblance  to 
Objects,  than  thefe  Senfations,  which  feem 
not  fo  much  any  Pictures  of  Objects,  as 
Modifications  of  the  perceiving  Mind  j  and 
yet,  were  there  no  Mind  with  a  Senfe  of 
Beauty  to  contemplate  Objects,  I  fee  not 
how   they  could  be  call'd  beautiJuL     We 


*  SeB.  7. 

there- 
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therefore  by  *  Abfolnte  Beauty  underftandSect.  1, 
only  that  Beauty,  which  we  perceive 
Objects  without  Comparifon  to  any  thing 
external,  of  which  the  Object  is  fuppos'd 
an  Imitation,  or  Picture ;  fuch  as  that 
Beauty  perceiv'd  from  the  Works  of  Na- 
ture, artificial  Forms,  Figures,  Theorems. 
Comparative  or  Relative  Beauty  is  that 
which  we  perceive  in  Objects,  commonly 
confidered  as  Imitations  or  Refemblances  of 
fomething  elfe.  Thefe  two  Kinds  of  Beauty 
employ  the  three  following  Sections. 


*  This  Divifion  of  Beauty  is  taken  from  the  different  Founda- 
tions of  Plea fur  e  to  our  Serife  of  it,  rather  than  from  theObjecls 
themfelves :  For  mofi  of  the  following  Inflances  of  relative  Beauty 
ha  ve  alfo  abfolute  Beauty ;  and  many  of  the  Inflances  of  abfolute 
Beauty,  have  alfo  relative  Beauty  in  fame  reflect  or  other.  But 
we  may  dijlinftly  confider  thefe  two  Fountains  ofPleafure,  Unifor- 
mity in  the  Object  itfelf  and  Refemblance  to  feme  Original, 


SECT. 
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Sect.  2. 

"^r^s  SECT.     II. 

Of  Original  or  Abfolute  Beauty. 

senfe  of  I.  Q1  I N  C  E  it  is  certain  that  we  have 
^J  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Harmony,  let 
us  examine  what  Quality  in  Objects  excites 
thefe  Ideas,  or  is  the  Occafion  of  them.  And 
let  it  be  here  obferv'd,  that  our  Inquiry  is 
only  about  the  Qualitys  which  are  beautiful 
to  Men-,  or  about  the  Foundation  of  their 
Senfe  of  Beauty :  for,  as  was  above  hinted, 
Beauty  has  always  relation  to  the  Senfe  of 
fome  Mind  j  and  when  we  afterwards  fhew 
how  generally  the  Objects  which  occur  to 
us,  are  beautiful,  we  mean  that  fuch  Ob- 
jects are  agreeable  to  the  Senfe  of  Men:  for 
there  are  many  Objects  which  feem  no  way 
beautiful  to  Men,  and  yet  other  Animals 
feem  delighted  with  them ;  they  may  have 
Senfes  otherwife  conftituted  than  thofe  of 
Men,  and  may  have  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  ex- 
cited by  Objects  of  a  quite  different  Form; 
We  fee  Animals  fitted  for  every  Place  ;  and 
what  to  Men  appears  rude  and  fhapelefs,  or 
loathfome,  may  be  to  them  a  Paradife. 

II.  That  we  may  more  diilinctly  dis- 
cover the  general  Foundation  or  Occaiion  of 
the  Ideas  of  Beauty  among  Men,  it  will  be 

neceffary 
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necefiary  to  confider  it  firft  in    its  fimplerSe€t.  2." 
Kinds,  fuch  as  occurs  to  us  in  regular  Fi-^^^v**-'. 
gurcs ;  and  we  may  perhaps  find  that  the 
fame  Foundation  extends  to  all   the  more 
complex  Species  of  it. 

III.  The  Figures  which  excite  in  us  theu"fmty 
Ideas  of  Beauty,  fee m  to  be  thofe  in  which^JL 
there  is  Uniformity  amidji  Variety.  There 
are  many  Conceptions  of  Objects  which  arc 
agreeable  upon  other  accounts,  fuch  as  Gran- 
deur',  Novelty y  SanBity,  and  fome  others, 
which  {hall  be  mention'd  hereafter*.  But 
what  we  call  Beautiful  in  Objects,  to  fpeak 
in  the  Mathematical  Style,  feems  to  be  in 
a  compound  Ratio  of  Uniformity  and  Va- 
riety :  fo  that  where  the  Uniformity  of  Bodys 
is  equal,  the  Beauty  is  as  the  Variety,  and 
where  the  Variety  is  equal,  the  Beauty  is  as 
the  Uniformity .  This  will  be  plain  from 
Examples. 

First,  the  Variety  increafes  the  Beauty  vanity. 
in  equal  Uniformity.  The  Beauty  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  is  lefs  than  that  of  the 
Square;  which  is  lefs  than  that  <$£  a  Penta- 
gon j  and  this  again  is  furpafs'd  by  the  .Hex- 
agon.  When  indeed  the  Number  of  Sides  is 
much  increas'd,  the  Proportion  of  them  to 
the  Radius,  or  Diameter  of  the  Figure,  or 
of  the  Circle,  to  which  regular  Polygons  have 

*  See  Sect.,  vi    Art.  ii3  iz,  13. 
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Sect.  2. an  obvious  Relation,  isfo  much  loft  to  our 
^-^v^->  Obfervation,  that  the  Beauty  does  not  al- 
ways increafe  with  the  Number  of  Sides  $ 
and  the  want  of  Parallel ifm  in  the  Sides  of 
Heptagons,  and  other  Figures  of  odd  Num- 
bers, may  alfo  diminish  their  Beauty. 
So  in  Solids,  the  Eicojiedron  furpafTes  the 
Dodecaedron,  and  this  the  OBaedron,  which 
is  frill  more  beautiful  than  the  Cube -y  and 
this  a^ain  furpafTes  the  regular  Pyramid: 
The  obvious  Ground  of  this,  is  greater  Va- 
riety with  equal  Uniformity. 

Uniformity. 

T  h  e  greater  Uniformity  increafes  the 
Beauty  amid  ft  eqiial  Variety,  in  thefe  In- 
stances :  An  Equilateral  triangle,  or  even 
an  Ifofceles,  furpafTes  the  Scalenum  :  A 
Square  furpafTes  the  Rhombus  or  Lozenge, 
and  this  again  the  Rbomboides,  which  is 
itill  more  beautiful  than  the  'Trapezium,  or 
any  Figure  with  irregular  curve  Sides. 
So  the  regular  Solids  furpafs  all  other  Solids 
of  equal  number  of  plain  Surfaces :  And  the 
fame  is  obfervable  not  only  in  the  Five  per- 
fectly regular.  Solids,  but  in  all  thofe 
which  have  any  confiderable  Uniformity, 
as  Cylinders,  Prifms,  Pyramids,  Obelisks ; 
which  pleafe  every  Eye  more  than  any  rude 
Figures,  where  there  is  no  Unity  or  Refem- 
blance  among  the  Pares. 

Compound 

Ratio.  Instances  of  the  compound   Ratio 

we  have  in  comparing  Circles  or   Spheres, 

with. 
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with  Ellipfes  or  Spheroides  not  very  eccen^Sect.  2. 
trie  j  and  in  comparing  the  compound  So-  ^-n/v 
lids,  the  ExotJaedron ,  2xidEicofdodecaedron^ 
with  the  perfectly  regular  ones  of  which 
they  are  compounded :  and  we  mail  find, 
that  the  want  of  that  moil  perfect  Unifor- 
mity obfervable  in  the  latter,  is  compenfated 
by  the  greater  Variety  in  the  former,  fo 
that  the  Beauty  is  nearly  equal. 

IV.  These  Obfervations  would  proba- 
bly hold  true  for  the  moft  part,  and  might 
be  confirm'd  by  the  Judgment  of  Children 
in  the  Jimpler  Figures,  where  the  Variety  is 
not  too  great  for  their  Comprehension,, 
And  however  uncertain  fomeof  the  particu- 
lar aforefaidlnftances  may  feem,  yet  this  is 
perpetually  to  be  obferv'd,  that  Children 
are  fond  of  all  regular  Figures  in  their  little 
Diverfions,  altho'  they  be  no  more  conve- 
nient, or  ufeful  for  them,  than  the  Figures 
of  our  common  Pebbles :  We  fee  how  early 
they  difcover  a  Tafie  or  Senfe  of  Beauty  >  in 
defiring  to  fee  Buildings,  regular  Gardens, 
or  even  Reprefentations  of  them  in  Pictures  . 
of  any  kind. 

V.  T  h  e  fame  Foundation  we  have  for  Beauty  of 
our  Senfe  of  Beauty,  m  the  Works  of  N  a-  Nature, 
T  u  R  e.     In  every  Part  of  the  World  which 

we  call  Beautiful,  there  is  a  furprizing 
Uniformity  amidil:  an  almoft  infinite  Va- 
riety,    Many  Parts  of  the  Univerfe  feem  not 

C  2  at 
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Sect.  2.  at  all  defign'd  for  the  Ufe  of  Man  j  nay,  it 
%~~>s^>  is  but  a  very  fmall  Spot  with  which  we  have 
any  Acquaintance.  The  Figures  and  Men- 
tions of  the  great  Bodys  are  not  obvious  to  our 
Senfes,  but  found  out  by  Reafoning  and 
Reflection,  upon  many  long  Obfervations : 
and  yet  as  far  as  we  can  by  Senfe  difcover, 
or  by  Reafoning  enlarge  our  Knowledge,  and 
extend  our  Imagination,  we  generally  find 
their  Structure,  Order,  and  Motion,  agree- 
able to  our  Senfe  of  Beauty.  Every  parti- 
cular Object  in  Nature  does  not  indeed  ap- 
pear beautiful  to  us  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
Profufion  of  Beauty '.over  moft  of  the  Ob- 
jects which  occur  either  to  our  Senfes,  or 
Reafonings  upon  Obfervation :  For,  not  to 
mention  the  apparent  Situation  of  the  hea- 
venly Bodys  in  the  Circumference  of  a  great 
Sphere,  which  is  wholly  occafion'd  by  the 
Imperfection  of  our  Sight  in  difcerning  Di- 
ffences  >  the  Forms  of  all  the  great  Bodys  in 
theUniverfe  are  nearly  Spherical-,  the  Or- 
bits of  their  Revolutions  generally  Elliptick, 
and  without  great  Eccentricity,  in  thofe 
which  continually  occur  to  our  Obfervation  i 
now  thefe  are  Figures  of  great  Uniformity ', 
and  therefore  pleafing  to  us. 

Furth  e  r,  to  pafs  by  the  lefs  obvious 
Uniformity  in  the  Proportion  of  their  Qwan ■• 
iitys  of  Matter,  Difiances,  Times,  of  revolv- 
ing, to  each  other;  what  can  exhibit  a 
greater  Inftance  of  Uniformity,  iimidfi  Va~ 

5        riety* 
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riety,  than  the  conftant  Tenour  of  Revolu-SecT:.  2. 
tions  in  nearly  equal  Times,  in  each  Planet,  **\**»J 
around  its  Axis,  and  the  central  Fire  or 
Sun,  thro'  all  the  Ages  of  which  we  have 
any  Records,  and  in  nearly  the  fame  Or- 
bit ?  Thus  after  certain  Periods,  all  the 
fame  Appearances  are  again  renew'd ;  the 
alternate  Succeffions  of  Light  and  Shade,  or 
Day  and  Night,  conftantly  purfuing  each 
other  around  each  Planet,  with  an  agree- 
able and  regular  Diverfity  in  the  Times  they 
pofTefs  the  feveral  Hemifpheres,  in  the  Sum- 
mer, Harvejl,  Winter,  and  Spring  -,  and  the 
various  Phafes,  Afpecls,  and  Situations,  of 
the  Planets  to  each  other,  their  Conjunctions 
and  Oppositions,  in  which  they  fuddenly  dar- 
ken each  other  with  their  Conick  Shades  in 
Eclipies,  are  repeated  to  us  at  their  fixed 
Periods  with  invariable  Conftancy:  Thefe 
.are  the  Beautys  which  charm  the  AJlrono- 
iner ,  and  make  his  tedious  Calculations 
pleafant. 

Molliter  aujlerum  Jludio  jallente  labor  em* 

VI,  Again,    as  to  the  dry  Part  of  the Earth- 
Surface  of  our  Globe,  a  great  Part  of  which 
is  cover'd   with  a   very  pleafant  inoffenfive 
Colour,  how  beautifully  is  it  diverfify'd  with 
various   Degrees  of  Light   and    Shade,    ac- 


*  Hor.   Lib.  z.  Sat.  t.  v.  12. 
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Sect.  2.  cording   to  the   different  Situations  of  the 
U^V\>  Parts  of  its  Surface,  in  Mountains,  Valleys, 
Hills,  and  open  Plains,  which  are  varioufly 
inclin'd  toward  the  great  Luminary! 

Tlmts.  VII.  If  we  defcend  to  the  minuter  Works 
of  Nature,  what  great  Uniformity  among 
all  the  Species  of  Plants  and  Vegetables  in 
the  manner  of  their  Growth  and  Propaga- 
tion !  how  near  the  Refemblance  among  all 
the  Plants  of  the  fame  Species,  whofe  Num- 
bers furpafs  our  Imagination  !  And  thhUm- 
formity  is  not  only  obfervable  in  the  Form 
in  grofs;  (nay,  in  this  it  is  not  fo  very  exact 
in  all  Inftances)  but  in  the  Structure  of  their 
minuted  Parts,  which  no  Eye  unaffifted 
with  Glanes  can  difcern.  In  the  almoft  in- 
finite Multitude  of  Leaves,  Fruit,  Seedy 
Flowers  of  any  one  Species,  we  often  fee 
a  very  gveatUniformity  in  the  Structure  and 
Situation  of  the  fmalleft.  Fibres.  This  is  the 
Beauty  which  charms  an  ingenious  Botanift, 
Nay,  what  great  Uniformity  and  Regu- 
larity of  Figure  is  found  in  each  parti- 
cular Plant,  Leaf,  or  Flower  !  In  all  Trees 
and  molt  of  the  fmaller  Plants,  the  Stalks 
or  Trunks  are  either  Cylinders  nearly,  or  re- 
gular Prifms ;  the  Branches  fimilar  to  their 
feveral  Trunks,  arifing  at  nearly  regular 
DiAances,  when  no  Accidents  retard  their 
natural  Growth:  In  one  Species  the  Branches 
arife  in  Pairs  on  the  oppoiite  Sides;  the  per- 
pendicular 
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pendicular  Plain  of  Direction  of  the  imme-  Sect,  2. 
diately  fuperior  Pair,  interfering  the  Plain  U^VNj 
of  Direction  of  the  inferior,  nearly  at  right 
Angles:  In  another  Species,  the  Branches 
fpring  fingly,  and  alternately,  all  around  in 
nearly  equal  Diftances:  And  the  Branches 
in  other  Species  fprout  all  in  Knots  around 
the  Trunk,  one  for  each  Year.  And  in  each 
Species,  all  the  Branches  in  the  fir  ft  Shoots 
preferve  the  fame  Angles  with  their  Trunk; 
and  they  again  fprout  out  into  fmaller 
Branches  exactly  after  the  Manner  of  their 
Trunks.  Nor  ought  we  to  pafs  over  that 
great  Unity  of  Colours  which  we  often  fee 
in  all  the  Flowers  of  the  fame  Plant  or  Tree, 
and  often  of  a  whole  Species ;  and  their  exact 
Agreement  in  many  maded  Tranfitions  into 
oppofite  Colours,  in  which  all  the  Flowers 
of  the  fame  Plant  generally  agree,  nay,  often 
all  the  Flowers  of  a  Species. 

VIII.  Again,  as  to  the  Beauty  of  Am~ Animals, 
mats,  either  in  their  inward  Structure,  which 
we  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  by  Experi- 
ment and  long  Obfervation,  or  their  out- 
ward Form,  we  fhall  find  furprizing  Uni- 
formity among  all  the  Species  which  are 
known  to  us,  in  the  Structure  of  thofe 
Parts,  upon  which  Life  depends  more  im- 
mediately. And  how  amazing  is  the  Unity 
of  Mechanifm,  when  we  fhall  find  an  al- 
moft  infinite  Diverfity  of  Motions,  all  their 
Actions  in  walking,  running,  flying,  Jwi?n~ 
C  4  ming ; 
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Sect.  2. mingy  all  their  ferious  Efforts  for  Self-pre- 
\S~>f^  f er nation 7  all  their  freakifh  Contortions  when 
they  are  gay  and  fportful,  in  all  their  va- 
rious Limbs,  perform'd  by  one  fimple  Con- 
trivance of  a  contracting  Mufcle,  apply'd 
with  inconceivable  Diverfitys  to  anfwer  all 
thefe  Ends!  Various  Engines  might  have 
obtain'd  the  fame  Ends;  but  then  there 
had  been  \efeUnijbrmity,  and  the  Beauty  of 
our  Animal  Syftems,  and  of  particular  Ani- 
mals, had  been  much  lefs,  when  this  fur- 
prizing  Unity  of  Mechanifm  had  been  re- 
mov'd  from  them. 

IX.  Among  Animals  of  the  fame  Spe- 
cies, the  Unity  is  very  obvious,  and  this  Re- 
femblance  is  the  very  Ground  of  our  rank- 
ing them  in  iuchClaff'es  or  Species,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  Diverfitys  in  Bulk,  Co- 
lour, Shape,  which  are  obferv'd  even  in  thofe 
call'd  of  the  fame  Species.  And  then  in 
each  Individual,  how  univerfal  is  that  Beauty 
which  arifes  from  the  exact  Refemblance  of 
all  the  external  double  Members  to  each 
other,  which  feems  the  univerfal  Intention 
p(  Nature,  when  no  Accident  prevents 
it!  We  fee  the  Want  of  this  Refemblance 
never  fails  to  pafs  for  an  Imperfection,  and 
Want  of  Beauty,  tho'  no  other  Inconvenience 
cnfues ;  as  when  the  Eyes  are  not  exactly 
like,  or  one  Arm  or  Leg  is  a  little  fhorter  or 
fmallcr  than  its  fellow. 

As 
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Sect.  2. 
As  to  that  moft  powerful  Beauty  in  Coun-  *~*\~*s 
tenances,  Airs,  Geftures^  Motion,  we  {hall 
{hew  in  the  fecond  Treatife*,  that  it  arifes 
from  fome  imagined  Indication  of  morally 
good  Difpofitions  of  Mind.  In  Motion  there 
is  alfo  a  natural  Beauty,  when  at  fixed  Periods 
like  Geftures  and  Steps  are  regularly  repeated, 
fuiting  the  Time  and  Air  of  Mufic,  which 
is  obferved  in  regular  Dancing. 

X.  There  is  a  farther  Beauty  in  Ani-p«!p»*w». 
mals,  arifing  from  a  certain  "Proportion  of 
the  various  Parts  to  each  other,  which  flill 
pleafes  the  Senfe  of  Spectators,  tho'  they 
cannot  calculate  it  with  the  Accuracy  of  a 
Statuary.  The  Statuary  knows  what  Pro- 
portion of  each  Part  of  the  Face  to  the 
whole  Face  is  moll:  agreeable,  and  can  tell 
us  the  fame  of  the  Proportion  of  the  Face  to 
the  Body,  or  any  Pans  of  it  j  and  between 
the  Diameters  and  Lengths  of  each  Limb : 
When  this  Proportion  of  the  Head  to  the 
Body  is  remarkably  altered,  we  fhall  have  a 
Giant  or  a  Dwarf.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  repre- 
sented to  us  even  in  Miniature,  without  re- 
lation to  any  external  Object,  by  obferving 
how  the  Body  furpaffes  the  Proportion  it 
mould  have  to  the  Head  in  Giants,  and  falls 


*  Sect.  vi.     Art.  j. 

below 
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Sect.  2. below  it  in  Dwarfs.  There  is  a  farther 
s^*V"w  Beauty  ariiing  from  that  Figure,  which  is  a 
natural  Indication  of  Strength ;  but  this  may 
be  pafs'd  over,  becaufe  probably  it  may  be 
alledg'd,  that  our  Approbation  of  this  Shape 
flows  from  an  Opinion  of  Advantage^  and 
not  from  the  Form  it  felf. 

The  Beauty  arifing  from  Mechanifm, 
apparently  adapted  to  the  Neceflities  and  Ad- 
vantages of  any  Animal ;  which  pleafes  us, 
even  tho'  there  be  no  Advantage  to  our  felves 
cnfuing  from  it;  will  be  confider'd  under 
the  Head  of  Relative  Beauty \  or  Dejign* 

Fowls.  XL  The  peculiar  Beauty  of  Fowls  can 

fcarce  be  omitted,  which  arifes  from  the  great 
Variety  of  Feathers,  a  curious  Sort  of  Ma- 
chines adapted  to  many  admirable  Ufes,  which 
retain  a  conliderable  Refemblance  in  their 
Structure  among  all  the  Species;  and  a  perfect 
Uniformity  in  thofe  of  the  fame  Species  in  the 
correfponding  Parts,  and  in  the  two  Sides  of 
each  Individual ;  befides  all  the  Beauty  of 
lively  Colours  and  gradual  Shades,  not  only 
in  the  external  Appearance  of  the  Fowl,  re- 
fulting  from  an  artful  Combination  of  ihaded 
Feathers,  but  often  vifible  even  in  one  Fea- 
ther feparately. 


*  See  SeB.  iv.     Art,  "j* 

XII.  If 
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Seel.  2. 

XII.  If  our  Reafonings  about  the  Nature  *ss/*** 
of  Fluids  be  juft,  the  vaft  Stores  of  Water™' 
will  give  us  an  Inftance  of  Uniformity  in 
Nature  above  Imagination,  when  we  reflect 

upon  the  almoft  infinite  Multitude  of  fmall, 
polifh'd,  fmooth  Spheres,  which  muft  be  fup- 
pos'd  form'd  in  all  the  Parts  of  this  Globe. 
The  fame  Uniformity  there  is  probably  among 
the  Parts  of  other  Fluids  as  well  as  Water; 
and  the  like  muft  be  oblerv'd  in  feveral  other 
natural  Bodys,  as  Salts,  Sulphurs,  and  fiich 
like  ;  whofe  uniform  Propertys  do  probably 
depend  upon  an  Uniformity  in  the  Figures  of 
their  Parts. 

XIII.  Under  Original  Beauty  we  may  Harmony. 
include  Harmony,   or  Beauty  of  Sound,   if 

that  Expreflion  can  be  allow'd,  becaufe  Har- 
mony is  notufually  conceiv'd  as  an  Imitation 
of  any  thing  elfe.     Harmony  often  raifes  Plea- 
fure  in  thole  who  know  not  what  is  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  it :  And  yet  the  Foundation  of  this 
Pleafure  is  known  to  be  a  fort  of  Uniformity. 
When  the  feveral  Vibrations  of  one  Note 
regularly  coincide  with   the  Vibrations  of 
another,    they  make  an  agreeable  Compofi- 
tion  5    and   fuch  Notes  are  call'd  Concords. 
Thus  the  Vibrations  of  any  one  Note  coin- 
cide in  Time  with  two  Vibrations  of  its  OcJave; 
and  two  Vibrations  of  any  Note  coincide  with 
three  of  its  Fifth ;  and  fo  on  in  the  reft  of 
the  Concords.     Now  no  Compofition  can  be 

harmo- 
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Sect.  2. harmonious,  in  which  the  Notes  are  not, 
\*rv->  for  the  moft  part,  difpos'd  according  to  thefe 
natural  Proportions.  Befides  which,  a  due 
Regard  muft  be  had  to  the  Key,  which 
governs  the  whole,  and  to  the  Time  and 
Humour,  in  which  the  Compofition  is  begun : 
a  frequent  and  inartificial  Change  of  any 
of  which  will  produce  the  greateft,  and 
moft  unnatural  Difcord.  This  will  appear, 
by  obferving  the  Diffonance  which  would 
arife  from  tacking  Parts  of  different  Tunes 
together  as  one,  altho'  both  were  feparately 
agreeable.  A  WkeUniformity  is  alfo  obferv- 
able  among  the  Bafes,  Tenors,  Trebles  of  the 
fame  Tune. 

There  is  indeed  obfervable,  in  the  beft 
Compofitions,  a  myfterious  Effect  of  DiJ- 
cords :  They  often  give  as  great  Pleafure  as 
continu'd  Harmony;  whether  by  refrefh- 
ing  the  Ear  with  Variety,  or  by  awakening 
the  Attention,  and  enlivening  the  Relifh 
for  the  fucceeding  Harmony  of  Concords, 
as  Shades  enliven  and  beautify  Pictures,  or 
by  fome  other  means  not  yet  known :  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  they  have  their  Place,  and 
fome  good  Effect  in  our  beft  Compofitions. 
Some  other  Powers  of  Mufick  may  be  conii- 
der'd  hereafter*. 


*  See  Sect,  vi.     Art.   i  zi 

XIV.  But 
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Se&.  2; 
XIV.  B  ut  in  all  thefe  Inftances  of  Beau-  vWJ 
ty  let  it  be  obferv'd,  That  the  Pleafure  is 
communicated  to  thofe  who  never  refle&ed 
on  this  general  Foundation  5  and  that  all 
here  alledg'd  is  this,  "  That  the  pleafant 
,(  Senfation  arrifes  only  from  Objects,  in 
"  which  there  is  Uniformity  amidfi  Va- 
"  riety : "  We  may  have  the  Senfation  with- 
out knowing  what  is  the  Occafion  of  it;  as 
a  Man's  Ta/le  may  fuggeft  Ideas  of  Sweets, 
Acids,  Bitters,  tho'  he  be  ignorant  of  the 
Forms  of  the  fmall  Bodys,  or  their  Mo- 
tions, which  excite  the  Perceptions  in 
him9 


S  E  C  T0 
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Seft.  3. 

^v~  SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Beauty    of  Theorems. 

Theorems.  I.  '"  I  ""*  H  E  Beauty  of  Theorems,  or  uni- 
1  verfal  Truths  demonftrated,  de- 
ferves  a  diftinct  Confideration,  being  of 
a  Nature  pretty  different  from  the  former 
kinds  of  Beauty ;  and  yet  there  is  none  in 
which  we  mail  fee  fuch  an  amazing  Variety 
with  Uniformity :  and  hence  arifes  a  very 
great  Pleafure  diitinct  from  Profpectsof  any 
farther  Advantage. 

II.  For  in  one  Theorem  we  may  find 
included,  with  the  moft  exact  Agreement, 
an  infinite  Multitude  of  particular  Truths ; 
nay,  often  an  Infinity  of  Infinites  :  fo  that 
altho' the  NecefTity  of  forming  abftract  Ideas 
and  uni verfal  Theorems,  arifes  perhaps  from 
the  Limitation  of  our  Minds,  which  cannot 
admit  an  Infinite  Multitude  of  fingular  Ideas 
or  Judgments  at  once,  yet  this  Power  gives  us 
an  Evidence  of  the  Largenefs  of  the  human 
Capacity  above  our  Imagination.  Thus  for 
inftance,  the  tfjth  Propofition  of  the  firft 
Book  of  Euclid's  Elements  contains  an 
infinite  Multitude  of  Truths,  concerning 
the  infinite  poflible  Sizes  of  right-angled 
Triangles^   as  you  make   the  Area  greater 

or 
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or  lefs  j  and  in  each  of  thefe  Sizes'  you  may  Seel:.  3*. 
find  an  infinite  Multitude  of  diflimilar  Tri-  vvv 
angles,  as  you  vary  the  Proportion  of  the 
Bafe  to  the  Perpendicular ;  all  which  In- 
finitys  of  Infinites  agree  in  the  general 
theorem.  In  Algebraick,  and  Fluxional 
Calculations,  we  fhall  ftill  find  a  greater 
Variety  of  particular  Truths  included  in 
general  Theorems ;  not  only  in  general  Equa~ 
tions  applicable  to  all  Kinds  of  Quantity, 
but  in  more  particular  Inveftigations  of 
Areas  and  tangents:  In  which  one  Man- 
ner of  Operation  (hall  difcover  Theorems 
applicable  to  infinite  Orders  or  Species  of 
Curves,  to  the  infinite  Sizes  of  each  Species, 
and  to  the  infinite  Points  of  the  infinite 
Individuals  of  each  Size. 

III.  That  we  may  the  better  difcern  this  Fomdati- 
Agreement,  or  Unity  of  an  Infinity  of  Ob-°"  °ftheir 

•    o        •       1  1     cri  ii      Beauty. 

lects,  in  the  general  'lbeorem,  to  be  the 
Foundation  of  the  Beauty  or  Pleafure  at- 
tending their  Difcovery,  let  us  compare  our 
Satisfaction  in  fuch  Difcoveries,  with  the 
uneafy  State  of  Mind  in  which  we  are,  when 
we  can  only  meafure  Lines,  or  Surfaces,  by 
a  Scale,  or  are  making  Experiments  which 
we  can  reduce  to  no  general  Canon,  but 
only  heaping  up  a  Multitude  of  particular 
incoherent  Observations.  Now  each  of 
thefe  Trials  difcovers  a  new  Truth,  but 
with  no  Pleafure  or  Beauty \  notwithftand- 

ing 
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Bed:.  3 .  ing  the  Variety,  till  we  can  difcover  fome 
V^V^  fort  of  Unity,  or  reduce  them  to  fome  gene- 
ral Canon. 

zittu  IV.  Again,  let  us  make  a  Metaphyfi- 

22,;*  cal  Axiom,  fuch  as  this,  Every  Whole  is 
greater  than  its  Part',  and  we  mall  find 
ao  Beauty  in  the  Contemplation.  For 
tho'  this  Propofition  contains  many  Infi- 
aitys  of  particular  Truths;  yet  the  Unity 
as  inconfiderable,  iince  they  all  agree  only 
in  a  vague,  undetermin'd  Conception  of 
Whole  and  Part,  and  in  an  indefinite  Excefs 
of  the  former  above  the  latter,  which  is 
fometimes  great  and  fometimes  fmall.  So, 
fhould  we  hear  that  the  Cylinder  is  greater 
than  the  infcrib'd  Sphere,  and  this  again 
greater  than  the  Cone  of  the  fame  Altitude, 
andDiameterof  the  Bale,  we  mall  find  no 
Pleafure  in  this  Knowledge  of  a  general  Re- 
lation of  greater  or  lefs,  without  any  pre- 
cife  Difference  or  Proportion.  But  when 
we  fee  the  univerfal  exact  Agreement  of  all 
pofiible  Sizes  of  fuch  Systems  of  Solids,  that 
they  perferve  to  each  other  the  coraifcant 
Ratio  of  3,  2,  1 5  how  beautiful  is  the 
"Theorem,  and  how  are  we  raviuYd  with  its 
firft  Difcovery ! 

Lafy  Theo-     W  e   may  likewife  obferve,  that  eafy  or 

nms.       obvious  Proportions,  even  where  the  Unity 

is   iufnciently   diftincl:,    and     determinate, 

do  not  pleafe  us   fo  much  as  thofe,  which 

being 
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being  lefs  obvious,  give  us  fome  Surprize  inge(c^  ^ 
the  Diicovery :  Thus  we  find  little  Pleafure  (/yv 
in  difcovering  that  a  Line  bifeBing  the  ver- 
tical Angle  of  an  Ijbfceles 'Triangle,  bifeclsthe 
Bafe,  or  the  Reverje  j  or,  that  Equilateral 
Triangles  are  Equiangular.  Thefe  Truths 
we  almoft  know  Intuitively ,  without  De~ 
monftration :  They  are  like  common  Goods, 
or  thofe  which  Men  have  long  poflefTed, 
which  do  not  give  fuch  fenfible  Joys  as 
much  fmalier  new  Additions  may  give  us. 
But  let  none  hence  imagine,  that  the  fole 
Pleafure  of  Theorems  is  from  Surprize ;  for 
the  fame  Novelty  of  a  fingle  Experiment 
does  not  pleafe  us  much  :  nor  ought  we  to 
conclude  from  the  greater  Pleafure  accom- 
panying a  new,  or  unexpected  Advantage, 
that  Surprize,  or  Novelty  is  the  only  Plea*- 
fure  of  Life,  or  the  only  Ground  of  Delight 
in  Truth.  Another  kind  of  Surprize  in  cer- 
tain Theorems  increafes  our  Pleafure  above 
that  we  have  in  Theorems  of  greater  Ex- 
tent ;  when  we  difcover  a  general  Truth, 
which  upon  fome  confufed  Notion  we  had 
reputed  falfe :  as  that  Ajjymptotes  always 
approaching  Jhould  never  meet  the  Curve, 
This  is  like  the  Joy  of  unexpected  Advan- 
tage where  we  dreaded  Evil.  But  flill  the 
Unity  of  many  Particulars  in  the  general 
Theorem  is  necefTary  to  give  Pleafure  in  any 
Theorem. 

D  V»  There 
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Sea.  3. 

v^/>;  V.  There  is  another  Beauty  in  Propo- 
Coroilarys,  flt}ons>  when  one  'Theorem  contains  a  great 
Multitude  of  Coroilarys  eafily  deducible 
from  it.  Thus  that  Theorem  which  gives 
us  the  Equation  of  a  Curve,  whence  per- 
haps mofl  of  iis  Propertys  may  be  deduc'd, 
does  fome  way  pleafe  and  fatisfy  our  Mind 
above  any  other  Proportion  :  Such  a  Theo- 
rem alfo  is  the  35th  of  the  ift  Book  of  Eu- 
clid, from  which  the  whole  Art  of  mea- 
furing  right-lin'd  Areas  is  deduc'd,  by  Reso- 
lution into  Triangles,  which  are  the  halfs  of 
fo  many  Parallelograms ;  and  thefe  are  each 
refpectively  equal  to  fo  many  Reel l angles  of 
the  Bafe  into  the  perpendicular  Altitude  : 
The  47th  of  rhe  ift  Book  is  another  of  like 
Beauty^  and  fo  are  many  others. 

In  the  Search  of 'Nature  there  is  the  like 
Beauty  in  the  Knowledge  of  fome  great 
Principles,  or  univerfal  Forces,  from  which 
innumerable  Effects  do  flow.  Such  is  Gra- 
vitation, iu  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Scheme  5 
fuch  alio  is  the  Knowledge  of  the  Original 
of  Rights,  perfect  and  imperfect,  and  ex- 
ternal-, alienable  and  unalienable,  with  their 
manner  of  Tranjlation ;  from  whence  the 
greater!  Part  of  moral  Dutys  may  be  de- 
duc'd in  the  various  Relation*  sf  human 
JLife. 


It 
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Sea.  3: 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  how  Men  are  charm'd  v^v*-' 
with  the  Beauty  of  fuch  Knowledge,  befides 
its  Ufefulnefs ;  and  how  this  fets  them  upon 
deducing  the  Propertys  of  each  Figure  from 
one  Gene/is,  and  demonftrating  the  mecha- 
nick  Forces  from  one  Theorem  of  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Motion ;  even  after  they  have 
iufficient  Knowledge  and  Certainty  in  all 
thefe  Truths  from  diftinct  independent  De- 
monfl  rations.  And  this  Pleafure  we  enjoy- 
even  when  we  have  no  Profpect  of  obtain- 
ing any  other  Advantage  from  fuch  Manner 
of  Deduction,  than  the  immediate  Pleafure 
of  contemplating  the  Beauty :  nor  could 
Love  of  Fame  excite  us  to  inch  regular  Me- 
thods of  Deduction,  were  we  not  confcious 
that  Mankind  are  pleas'd  with  them  imme- 
mediately,  by  this  internal  Senfe  of  their 
Beauty. 

It  is  no  lefs  eafy  to  fee  into  what  ah- Fantaflick 
furd  Attempts  Men  have  been  led  by  this5***^" 
Senfe  of  Beauty,  and  an  Affectation  of  ob- 
taining it  in  the  other  Sciences  as  well  as 
the  Mathematich.  'Twas  this  probably 
which  fet  Descartes  on  that  hopeful 
Project  of  deducing  all  human  Knowledge 
from  one Proportion,  viz.  Cogito,  ergo/urn; 
while  others  with  as  little  Senfe  contended, 
that  Impofjibile  eft  idem  jimul  effe  &  non  efje, 
had  much  fairer  Pretentions  to  the  Style  and 
Title  of  Principium  humana  Cognitionis  ah- 
D  2  JbtuO 
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Seel;,  ^.folute  primum.  Mr.  Leibnitz  had  an 
W>"  equal  Affection  for  his  favourite  Principle 
of  a  fujficie?it  Reafo?i  for  every  thing  in  Na- 
ture^  and  brags  to  Dr.  Clarke  of  the 
Wonders  he  had  wrought  in  the  intellectual 
World  bv  its  Affiftance  :  but  his  learned 
Antagonift  feems  to  think  he  had  not  fuffi- 
cient  Reafon  for  hisBoafting*.  If  we  look 
into  particular  Sciences,  we  may  fee  in  the 
Syftems  learned  Men  have  given  us  of  them, 
the  Inconveniencies  of  this  Love  of  Unifor- 
mity. How  aukwardly  isPuffendorf 
forc'd  to  deduce  the  feveral  Dutys  of  Men 
to  God,  themfelves,  and  their  Neighbours, 
from  his  flngle  fundamental  Principle  of 
Sociablenefs  to  the  whole  Race  of  Mankind? 
This  Observation  might  eafily  be  extended 
farther,  were  itneceffary;  and  is  a  ftrong 
Proof,  that  Men  perceive  the  Beauty  oj  Uni- 
formity in  the  Sciences,  even  from  the  Con- 
tortions of  common  Senfe  they  are  led  into 
by  purfuing  it. 

VI.  This  Delight  which  accompanys 
Sciences,  or  univerfal  'Theorems ,  may  really 
be  call'd  a  kind  of  Senfation ;  fince  it  ne- 
ceffarily  accompanys  the  Difcovery  of  any 
Proportion,  and  is  diftinct  from  bare  Know- 
ledge itfelf,  being  moil  violent  at  firft, 
whereas    the  Knowledge  is   uniformly  the 


*  See  the  Letters  which  fafs'd  between  Dr.  Clarke,   and 
Mr.  Leibnitz,  Pag.   23. 
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fame.  And  however  Knowledge  enlarges  Sed>.  3. 
the  Mtndy  and  makes  us  more  capable  of  u**Y"*NJ 
comprehensive  Views  and  Proje&s  in  fome 
kinds  of  Bulinefs,  whence  Advantage  may 
alfo  arife  to  us ;  yet  we  may  leave  it  in  the 
Breafl  of  every  Student  to  determine,  whe- 
ther he  has  not  often  felt  this  Pleafure  with- 
out any  fuch  Profpect  of  Advantage  from 
the  Difcovery  of  his  theorem.  All  which 
can  thence  be  inferr'd  is  only  this,  that  as 
in  our  external  Senfes,  fo  in  our  internal 'ones , 
the  pleafant  Senfations  generally  arife  from 
thofe  Objects  which  calm  Reafon  would  have 
recommended,  had  weunderftood  their  Ufe, 
and  which  might  have  engag'd  our  Pur fu its 
from  Self- Inter  eft. 

VII.  As  to  the  Works  of  Art,  were  we mrks  of 
to  run  thro'  the  various  artificial  Contrivan-  Art. 
ces  or  Structures,  we  mould  constantly  find 
the  Foundation  of  the  Beauty  which  appears 
in  them,  to  be  fome  kind  of  Uniformity,  or 
Unity  of  Proportion  among  the  Parrs,  and 
of  each  Part  to  the  Whole.  As  there  is  a 
great  Diverfity  of  Proportions  poffible,  and 
different  Kinds  of  Uniformity^  fo  there  is 
room  enough  for  that  Diverfity  of  Fancy s 
obfervable  in  Architecture,  Gardenings  and 
fuch  like  Arts  in  difTerent  Nations  \  they  all 
may  have  Uniformity ',  tho'  the  Pans  in  one 
may  differ  from  thofe  in  another.  The 
Chnefe  or  Perfan Buildings  are  not  like  the 
Grecian  and  Roman,  and  yet  the  former  has 
D  3  its 
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Sect.  3 .  its  Uniformity  of  the  various  Parts  to  each 
L/V^a?  other,  and  to  the  Whole,  as  well  as  the  lat- 
ter. In  that  kind  of  Architecture  which  the 
Europeans  call  Regular,  the  Uniformity  of 
Parts  is  very  obvious,  the  feveral  Parts  are 
regular  Figures,  and  either  equal  or  fimilar 
at  leail  in  the  fame  Range  5  the  Pedeftals 
are  par  all elopipe  dons  or  fquare  Prifms ;  the 
Pillars,  Cylinders  nearly ;  the  Arches  circu- 
lar, and  all  thofe  in  the  fame  Row  equal', 
there  is  the  fame  Proportion  every-where 
obferv'd  in  the  fame  Range  between  the 
Diameters  of  Pillars  and  their  Heights,  their 
Capitals^  the  Diameters  of  Arches,  the 
Heights  of  the  Pedeftals,  the  Projections  of 
the  Cornice,  and  all  the  Ornaments  in  each 
of  our  Jive  Orders.  And  tho'  other  Countrys 
do  not  follow  the  Grecian  or  Roman  Propor- 
tions, yet  there  is  even  among  them  a  Propor- 
tion retain'd,  a  Uniformity,  and  Refemblance 
of  correfponding  Figures;  and  every  Devi- 
ation in  one  Part  from  that  Proportion  which 
is  obferv'd  in  the  reft  of  the  Building,  isdif- 
pleafmg  to  every  Eye,  and  deflroys  or  dimi- 
nishes at  leaft  the  Beauty  of  the  Whole. 

VIII.  The  fame  might  be  obferv'd  thro' 
all  other  Works  of  Art^  even  to  the  meaneft 
Utenfil ;  the  Beauty  of  every  one  of  which 
we  mail  always  find  to  have  the  fame  Foun- 
dation of  Uniformity  amidji [  Variety,  without 
which  they  appear  mean,  irregular  and  de- 
form'd, 

SECT. 
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Sea.  4. 

SECT.     IV. 

Of  Relative  or  Comparative  Beauty. 

I.  T"F  the  preceding  Thoughts  concerning compar*- 
JL  the  Foundation  of  ab folate  Beauty  bttive  Beau- 
iu(r,    we  may  eafily  understand  wherein  re-V' 
lative  Beauty  confifrs.     All  Beauty  is  rela- 
tive to  the  Senfe  of  fome  Mind  perceiving 
it  j  but  what  we  call  relative  is  that  which 
is   apprehended  in  any   ObjeB,    commonly 
conflder'd  as  an  Imitation  of  fome  Original : 
And  this  Beauty  is  founded  on  a  Conjormity, 
or  a  kind  of  Unity  between  the  Original  and 
the  Copy.      The   Original  may   be   either 
fome  Obje£t  in  Nature,  or  fome  ejlabliJUd 
Idea-,    for  if  there  be  any  known  Idea  as  a 
Standard,    and  Rules  to  fix  this  Image  or 
Idea  by,  we  may  make  a  beautiful  Imitation. 
Thus  a  Statuary,  Painter,    or  Poet,  may 
pleafe  us  with  an  Hercules,  if  his  Piece 
retains  that  Grandeur,  and  thofe  Marks   of 
Strength  and  Courage,    which  we  imagine 
in  that  Hero, 

And  farther,  to  obtain  comparative  Beauty 
alone,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  there  be  any 
Beauty  in  the  Original  %  the  Imitation  of 
abfolute  Beauty  may  indeed  in  the  whole 
make  a  more  lovely  Piece,  and  yet  an  exact 

D  4  lmita- 
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Sed.  4.  Imitation  fhall  ftill  be  beautiful,  though 
U"VN>  the  Original  were  intirely  void  of  it :  Thus 
the  Deformitys  of  old  Age  in  a  Picture,  the 
rude  ft  Rocks  or  Mountains  in  a  Landskip,  if 
well  reprefented,  fhall  have  abundant  Beauty, 
tho'  perhaps  not  fo  great  as  if  the  Original 
were  abfolutely  beautiful,  and  as  well  re- 
prefented: Nay,  perhaps  the  Novelty  may 
make  us  prefer  the  Reprefentation  of  Irregu- 
larity. 

Befcription  II.  The  fame  Obfervation  holds  true  in 
«  Poetry,  the  Defcriptions  of  the  Poets  either  of  natu- 
ral Objects  or  Perfons;  and  this  relative 
Beauty  is  what  they  mould  principally  en- 
deavour to  obtain,  as  the  peculiar  Beauty 
of  their  Works.  By  the  Morata  Pabula, 
or  the  Yi&n  of  Aristotle,  we  are  not  to 
understand  virtuous  Manners  in  a  moral 
Senfe,  but  zjujl  Reprefentation  of  Manners 
or  Characters  as  they  are  in  Nature  ;  and 
that  the  Actions  and  Sentiments  be  fuited  to 
the  Characters  of  the  Perfons  to  whom  they 
are  afcrib'd  in  Epick  and  Dramatick  Poetry. 
Perhaps  very  good  Reafons  may  be  fuggeft- 
ed  from  the  Nature  of  our  Pafions,  to  prove 
that  a  Poet  mould  not  draw  his  Characters 
perfectly  Virtuous  ;  thefe  Characters  indeed, 
abHractly  confider'd,  might  give  more  Plea- 
fure,  and  have  more  Beauty  than  the  im- 
perfeB  ones  which  occur  in  Life  with  a 
Mixture  of  Good  and  Evil :  But  it  may 
fuffice  at  prefent  to  fugged  againft  this  Choice, 

that 
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that  we  have  more  lively  Ideas  of  imperfeB$z&.  ^ 
Men  with  all  their  Paffions,  than  of  morally  v*^/^ 
per  feci  Heroes,  fuch  as  really  never  occur  to 
our  Obfervation ;  and  of  which  confequently 
we  cannot  judge  exactly  as  to  their  Agree- 
ment with  the  Copy.  And  farther,  thro* 
Confcioufnefs  of  our  own  State,  we  are 
more  nearly  touch'd  and  affected  by  the  im- 
perfect Characters ;  fince  in  them  we  fee  re- 
prefented,  in  thePerfons  of  others,  the  Con- 
trafis  of  Inclinations,  and  the  Struggles  be- 
tween the  Paffions  of  Self-hove  and  thofe  of 
Honour  and  Virtue,  which  we  often  feel  in 
our  own  Breafts.  This  is  the  Perfection  of 
Beauty  for  which  Homer  isjuftly  admir'd, 
as  well  as  for  the  Variety  of  his  Characters. 

III.  Many  other  Beautys  of  Poetry  may  frobnbtii- 
bereduc'd  under  this  Clafs  of  relative  Beau-*y>  simile, 
ty :     The  Probability  is  abfolutely  necefTary    e  a?  ° ' 
to  make  us  imagine  Refemblance-,  it  is  by 
Refemblance  that  the  Similitudes,  Metaphors 
and  Allegorys  are  made  beautiful,  whether    . 
either  the  Subject  or  the  Thing  compar'd  to 
it  have  Beauty  or  not ;  the  Beauty  indeed  is 
greater,   when    both    have    fome    original 
Beauty  or  Dignity  as  well  as  Refemblance  : 
and  this   is   the  Foundation  of  the  Rule  of 
ftudying  Decency   in  Metaphors  and  Similes 
as  well  as  Likenefs.     The  Meafures  and  Ca- 
dence are  Inftances  of  Harmony,  and  come 
under  the  Head  of  abfolute  Beauty. 

IV.  We 
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TV  W  e  may  here  obferve  a  ft  range 
Pronenefs  in  our  Minds  to  make  perpetual 
ueompare  C°?npari/bns  of  all  things  which  occur  to  our 
Obfervation,  even  of  thofe  which  are  very 
different  from  each  other.  There  are  cer- 
tain Refemblances  in  the  Motions,  of  all  Ani- 
mals upon  like  Paflions,  which  eafily  found 
a  Comparifon  ;  but  this  does  not  fcrve  to 
entertain  our  Fancy :  Inanimate  Objects  have 
often  fuch  Pofitions  as  refemble  thofe  of  the 
human  Body  in  various  Circumftances;  thefe 
Airs  or  Geftures  of  the  Body  are  Indications 
of  certain  Difpofitions  in  the  Mind,  fothat 
our  very  Pa ffions  and  AffeBions,  as  well  as 
other  Circumftances,  obtain  a  Reiemblance 
to  natural  inanimate  Objeffs.  Thus  a  Tem- 
peji  at  Sea  is  often  an  Emblem  of  Wrath-, 
a  Plant  or  Tree  drooping  under  the  Rain,  of 
a  Perfon  in  Sorrow  -,  a  Poppy  bending  its 
Stalk,  or  a  Flower  withering  when  cut  by 
the  Plow,  refembles  the  Death  of  a  blooming 
Hero ;  an  aged  Oak  in  the  Mountains  mall 
reprefent  an  old  Empire,  a  Flame  ieizing  a 
Wood  (hall  reprefent  a  War.  In  fhorr, 
every  thing  in  Nature,  by  our  ftrange 
Inclination  to  Refemb lance,  {hall  be  brought 
to  reprefent  other  things,  even  the  moft 
remote,  efpecially  the  Paflions  and  Circum- 
ftances  of  human  Nature  in  which  we  are 
more  nearly  concern'd  ;  and  to  confirm  this, 
and  furnifri  Inilances  of  ir,  one  need  only 
look  into  Homer  or  Virgil.  A  fruitful 

Fancy 
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Fancy  would  find  in  a  Grove  or   a  Wood,§z&..  4. 
an  Emblem  of  every  CharaBer  in  a  Com-'*'"***** 
monweatth,   and  every  Turn  of  Temper,  or 
Station  in  Life. 

V.  Concerning  that  kind  of 'compare  intention, 
the  Beauty  which  has  a  neceffary  relation 
to  fome  eftabliuYd  Idea,  we  may  obferve, 
that  fome  Works  of  Art  acquire  a  dtjlinB 
Beauty  by   their   Correfpondence  to  fome 
univerfally  fuppos'd  Intention  in  the  Artificer, 
or  the  Perfons  who  employ 'd  him  :   And  to 
obtain  this  Beauty,  fometimes  they  do  not 
form  their  Works  foas  to  attain  the  higheffc 
Perfection  of  original 'Beauty  feparately  con- 
fider'd  ;  becaufe  a  Compofition  of  this  rela- 
tive Beauty,  along  with  fome  Degree  of  the 
original  Kind,  may  give  more  Pleafure,  than 
a  more  perjcB  original  Beauty  feparately. 
Thus    we    fee,    that    ftrict  Regularity    in 
laying  out  of  Gardens  in  Parterres,  Vijlas, 
parallel  Walks,    is  often  neglected,  to  obtain 
an  Imitation  of  Nature  even  in  fome  of  its 
Wildneffes.     And  we  are  more  pleas'd  with 
this  Imitation,  efpecially  when  the  Scene  is 
large  and  fpacious,  than  with  the  more  con- 
fin'd  Exactnefs  of  regular  Works.    So  likewife 
in  the  Monuments  erected  in  Honour  of  de- 
ceafed  Heroes,  altho'  a  Cylinder,  or  Prifm  or 
regular  Solid}  may  have  more  original  Beauty 
than  a  very  acute  Pyramid  or  Obelisk,   yet 
the  latter  pleafes  more,  by.  anfwering  better 
the  fuppos'd  Intentions  of  Stability,  and  be- 
ing 
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Sect.  4-ing  confpicuous.  For  the  fame  reafon  Cubes, 
<~-"V>->or  fquare  Prifms,  are  generally  chofen  for 
the  Pedeflals  of  Statues,  and  not  any  of  the 
more  beautiful  Solids,  which  do  not  feem  fo 
fecure  from  rolling.  This  may  be  the  Rea- 
fon too,  why  Columns  or  Pillars  look  beft 
when  made  a  little  taper  from  the  middle  or 
a  third  from  the  bottom,  that  they  may  not 
feem  top-heavy,  and  in  danger  of  falling. 

VI.  The  like  Reafon  may  influence 
Artifts,  in  many  other  Inftances,  to  depart 
from  the  Rules  of  original  Beauty,  as  above 
laid  down.  And  yet  this  is  no  Argument 
againft  our  Senfe  of  Beauty  being  founded, 
as  was  above  explain'd,  on  Uniformity  amidj} 
Variety,  but  only  an  Evidence,  that  our 
Senfe  of  Beauty  of  the  Original  Kind  may 
be  vary'd  and  over-balanc'd  by  another  kind 
of  Beauty. 

VII.  This  Beauty  arifing  from  Corre- 
fpondence  to  Intention,  would  open  to  curi- 
ous Obfervers  a  new  Scene  of  Beauty  in  the 
Works  of  Nature,  by  considering  how 
the  Mechanifm  of  the  various  Parts  known 
to  us,  feems  adapted  to  the  Perfection  of 
that  Part,  and  yet  in  Subordination  to  the 
Good  of  fome  Syjlem  or  Whole.  We  gene- 
rally fuppofe  the  Good  of  the  great  eft  Whole, 
or  of.  all  Beings,  to  have  been  the  Intention 
of  the  AumoRof  Nature  ;  and  cannot 
avoid  being  pleas'd  when  we  fee  any  Part  of 
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this  Dejign  executed  in  the  Syjiem's  we  are  Sect.  4. 
acquainted  with.  The  Obfervations  already  L/*VNJ 
made  on  this  Subject  are  in  every  one's  Hand, 
in  the  Treatifes  of  our  late  Improvers  of 
mechanical Philojophy.  We  fhall  only  obferve 
here,  that  every  one  has  a  certain  Pleafure 
in  feeing  any  Delign  well  executed  by  curi- 
ous Mechanifm,  even  when  his  own  Advan- 
tage is  no  way  concern'd ;  and  alfo  in  dis- 
covering the  Defign  to  which  any  complex 
Machine  is  adapted,  when  he  has  perhaps 
had  a  general  Knowledge  of  the  Machine 
before,  without  feeing  its  Correfpondence  or 
Aptnefs  to  execute  any  Defign. 

The  Arguments  by  which  we  prove 
Reafon  and  Dejign  in  any  Caufe  from  the 
Beauty  of  the  Effects,  are  fo  frequently  us'd 
in  fome  of  the  higher!  Subjects,  that  it  may 
be  necefTary  to  inquire  a  little  more  parti- 
cularly into  them,  to  fee  how  far  they  will 
hold,  and  with  what  degree  of  Evidence. 
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SECT.     V. 


Concerning  out*  Reafonings  about  De- 
fign  and  Wifdom  in  the  Caufe, 
from  the  Beauty  or  Regularity  of 
Effects. 


senfe,  ar-I.  *"""  "^HERE  feems  to  be  no  neceflary 
turaty  m  Connexion  of  our  pjeaiing  Ideas 

'of  Beauty  with  the  Uniformity  or  Regula- 
rity of  the  Objects,  from  the  Nature  of 
Things,  antecedent  to  fome  Conftitution  of 
the  Author  of  our  Nature,  which  has 
made  fuch  Forms  pleafant  to  us.  Other 
Minds  may  be  fo  fram'd  as  to  receive  no 
Pleafure  from  Uniformity  ;  and  we  actually 
find,  that  the  fame  regular  Forms/eem  not 
equally  to  pleafe  all  the  Animals  known 
to  us,  as  mall  probably  appear  hereafter. 
Therefore  let  us  make  what  is  the  moil  un- 
favourable Suppofition  to  the  prefent  Ar- 
gument, viz.  That  the  Conftitution  of 
our  Senfe  fo  as  to  approve  Uniformity,  is 
merely  arbitrary  in  the  Author  of  our 
Nature  j  and  that  there  are  an  Infinity  of 
Tafes  or  Relifes  of  Beauty  poffible ;  fo  that 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  throw  together 
fifty  or  a  hundred  Pebbles,  which  mould 
not  make  an  agreeable  Habitation  for  fome 

Animal 
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Animal  or  other,  and  appear  beautiful  to  it.  Sect.  5. 
And  then  it  is  plain,  that  from  the  Percep-  ^^-v^-* 
tion  of  Beauty  in  any  one  Effect,  we  fhould 
have  no  Reafon  to  conclude  Defign  in  the 
Caufe  :  for  a  Senfe  might  be  fo  conftituted 
as  to  be  pleas'd  with  fuch  Irregularity  as 
may  be  the  Effect  of  an  undireSied  Force*. 
But  then,  as  there  are  an  Infinity  of  Forms 
poffible  into  which  any  Syftem  may  be  re- 
duc'd,  an  Infinity  of  Places  in  which  Ani- 
mals may  be  fituated,  and  an  Infinity  of  Re- 
tt Jhes  or  Senfe s  in  thefe  Animals  is  fuppos'd 
poffible  j  that  in  the  immenfe  Spaces  any  one 
Animal  mould  by  Chance  be  plac'd  in  a 
Syftem  agreeable  to  its  Tafte,  muft  be  im- 
probable as  infinite  to  one  at  leafl :  And  much 
more  unreafonable  is  it  to  expect  from 
Chance,  that  a  Multitude  of  Animals  agree- 


*  By  undirected  Force,  orundefigning  Force,  is  to  be  un- 
derfiood,  That  Force  with  which  an  Agent  may  put  Matter 
into  Motion,  without  having  any  Defign  or  Intention  to  pro- 
duce any  particular  Form.  The  Conatus  ad  motum,  without 
an  aftual  Line  of  Direction,  feems  fuch  a  grofs  Abfurdhy  in 
the  Cartefian  Scheme,  that  it  is  below  the  Dignity  of  common 
Senfe  to  vouchfafe  to  confute  it.  But  Men  have  fo  many  con- 
fus'd  Notions  of  fome  Nature,  or  Chance  impreffing  Motions 
without  any  Defign  or  Intention  of  producing  any  particular 
Ejfeft,  that  it  may  be  ufefid  to  fhew,  that  even  this  very  abfurd 
Poftulatum,  tho'  it  were  granted  them,  is  inefficient  to  anfwer 
the  Appearances  in  the  Regularity  of  the  World:  and  this  is 
what  is  attempted  in  the  firfl  fourteen  Articles  of  this  Se&iov. 
Thefe  Arguments  would  really  be  ufelefs,  if  all  Men  were  perfuackd 
of  what,  to  a  Man  of  juji  Thought,  will  appear  pretty  obvious, 
that  there  can  be  no  Thoughteis  Agent;  and  that  Chance 
and  Nature  are  mere  empty  Names,  as  they  are  us'd  ori  this 
Qccafion,  relative  only  to  our  Ignorance, 
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Sect  ^.ing  in  their  Senfe  of  Beauty  fhould  obtain 
\^V^^  agreeable  Places. 

Undirected  B-  There  is  alfo  the  fame  Probability, 
Tone.  that  in  any  one  Syftem  of  Matter  an  Undi- 
rected Force  will  produce  a  regular  Form,  as 
any  one  given  irregular  one,  of  the  fame  de- 
gree of  Complication  :  But  dill  the  irregu- 
lar Forms  into  which  any  Syftem  may  be 
rang'd,  furpafs  in  Multitude  the  Regular,  as 
Infijiite  does  Unity  ;  for  what  holds  in  one 
fmall  Syftem,  will  hold  in  a  Thoujand,  a  Mil- 
lion, aUniverfe,  with  more  Advantage,  viz. 
that  the  irregular  Forms  poflible  infinitely 
furpafs  the  Regular.  For  Inftance,  the  Area 
of  an  Inch  Square  is  capable  of  an  Infinity 
of  regular  Forms,  the  Equilateral  Triangle, 
the  Square,  the  Rent  agon,  Hexagon,  Hep- 
tagon, &c.  but  for  each  one  regular  Form, 
there  are  an  Infinity  of  irregular,  as  an  In- 
finity of  Scalena  for  the  one  .equilateral  Tri- 
angle, an  Infinity  of  Trapezia  for  the  one 
Square,  of  irregular  Pentagons  for  the  one 
Regular,  and  fo  on  :  and  therefore  fuppofe- 
ing  any  one  Syftem  agitated  by  undefigning 
Force,  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  it 
will  refolve  itfelf  into  an  irregular  Form, 
than  a  regular.  Thus,  that  a  Syftem  ofjix 
Parts  upon  Agitation  mail  not  obtain  the 
Form  of  a  regular  Hexagon,  is  at  leaft  in- 
finite to  Unity  ;  and  the  more  complex  wc 
make  the  Syftem,  the  greater  is  the  Hazard, 
from  a  verv  obvious  Reafon, 


Order,  Harmony,  and  Defign.  4^ 

W  e  fee  this  confirm'd  by  our  conftant  Sect.  5* 
Experience,  that  Regularity  never  arifes  y/vy 
from  any  undefgnd  Force  of  ours ;  and 
from  this  we  conclude,  that  where-ever  there 
is  any  Regularity  in  the  Difpofition  of  a 
Syftem  capable  of  many  other  Difpofitions, 
there  muft  have  been  Defign  in  the  Caufe  1 
and  the  Force  of  this  Evidence  increafes, 
according  to  the  Multiplicity  of  Parts  im- 
ploy'd. 

'..  But  this  Conclufion  is  too  ram,  unlefs 
fome  farther  Proof  be  introduc'd ;  and 
what  leads  us  into  it  is  this.  Men,  who 
have  a  Senfe  of  Beauty  in  Regularity ,  are  led 
generally  in  all  their  Arrangements  of  Bodys 
to  ftudy  fome  kind  of  Regularity r,  and  fel- 
dom  ever  defign  Irregularity :  hence  we 
judge  the  fame  of  other  Beings  too,  viz,  that 
they  ftudy  Regularity,  and  prefume  upon 
'Intention  in  the  Caufe  where-ever  we  fee  irs 
making  Irregularity  always  a  Preemption 
of  want  of  Defign:  whereas  if  other  Agents 
have  different  Senfes  of  Beauty,  or  if  they 
have  no  Senfe  of  it  at  all,  Irregularity  may 
as  well  be  defign'd  as  Regularity.  And  then 
let  it  be  obferv'd,  that  in  this  Cafe  there  is 
juft  the  fame  Reafon  to  conclude  Defign  in 
the  Caufe  from  any  one  irregular  Effedt,  as 
from  a  regular  one :  for  fince  there  are  an 
Infinity  of  other  Forms  poffibleas  well  as  this 
irregular  one  produc'd ;  and  fince  to  fuch  a 
E  Being 
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Sect.  5. Being* void  of  aSenfe  of  Beauty,  all  Forms 
x^~vr*~»  are  as  to  its  own  Relifh  indifferent,  and  all 
agitated  Matter  meeting  muft  make  fome 
Form  or  other,  and  all  Forms,  upon  Sup- 
pofition  that  the  Force  is  apply'd  by  an 
Agent  void  of  a  Senfe  of  Beauty,  would 
equally  prove  Defign ,  it  is  plain  that  no  one 
Form  proves  it  more  than  another,  or  can 
prove  it  at  all ;  except  from  a  general  meta- 
physeal Consideration,  that  there  is  no  pro- 
per Agent  without  Defign  and  Intention,  and 
that  every  EffeB  flows  from  the  Intention  of 
fome  Cauje. 

similar         III.  T  h  I  s    however  follows  from    the 

Forms  by    above   mention'd  Conliderations,  that  fup- 

impojjibk.  poling  a  Mafs  of  Matter  furpafling  a  cubick 

Inch,  as  infinite  of  the  Jirji  Power  does  Unity, 

and  that  this  whole  Mafs  were  fome  way  de- 


*  There  is  a  great  Deference  between  fuck  a  Being  as  is  here 
mention'd,  and  a  Being  which  has  no  Intention  for  any  Reafon 
whatfoever  to  produce  one  Form  more  than  another.  This  latter 
fort  of  Being,  as  to  the  prefent  Argument,  -would  be  the  fame 
■with  Chance,  but  not  the  former .  Tor  tbo' a  Being  has  no  Senfe 
sf  Beauty,  he  may  notwith/landiag  be  capable  of  Defign,  and 
of  Intention  to  produce  regular  Forms,  and  the  Obfervntion  of 
greater  Regularity  in  any  Number  of  Effects,  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  undirected  Force,  is  a  Yrefumpiion  of  Defign  and 
Intention  in  the  Ciufe,  even  where  the  Caufe  is  juppos'd  to 
have  no  Senfe  of  Beauty  in  fuch  Forms,  f.nce  perhaps  he  may 
have  other  Reafons  moving  him  to  chufe  fuch  Forms.  Thus, 
fuppofingthe  D  e  it  y  not  immediately  pleas'd  with  Regu- 
larity, Uniformity,  or  Similarity  inBodys,  yet  there  may  be 
Reafons  moving  him  to  produce  fuch  Objects,  fuch  as  the  pleafing 
his  Creatures,  having  given  them  a  Senfe  of  Beauty  founded  en 
thefe  Qualitys,     See  the  two  lafl  Paragr  upbs  of  the  lajt  Section. 


termin'd 
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termin'd  from  its  own  Nature  without  anySed.  $< 
Defign  in  a  Caufe  (  which  perhaps  is  fcarce  t/VNJ 
poffible)  to  refolve  itfelf  into  Parts  whofe 
folid  Contents  were  each  a  cubick  Inch,  and 
into  a  prifmatick  Form  whofe  Bafe  mould 
always  be  i- of  zfquare  Inch  ;  fuppofe  thefe 
Conditions  determin'd,  and  all  others  left  to 
undirected  Force  \  all  which  we  could  expert 
from  undireBed  Force  in  this  Cafe  would  be 
one  equilateral  Prifm,  or  two  perhaps:  be- 
caufe  there  are  an  Infinity  of  Irregular 
Prifms  poifible  of  the  fame  Bafe,  and  folid 
Content-,  and  when  we  met  with  many 
fuch  Prifms,  we  muft  probably  conclude 
them  produc'd  by  Defign,  iince  they  are 
more  than  could  have  been  ex  peeled  by  the 
Laws  of  Hazard. 

IV.  B  u  t  if  this  infinite  Mafs  was  not  de~ 
termin'd  to  a* prifmatick  Form,  we  could 
only  expect  from  its  cafual  Concoitrfe  one 
Prifm  of  any  Kind,  fmce  there  is  an  Infinity 
of  other  Solids  into  which  the  Mafs  mighr 
be  refolv'd  ;  and  if  we  found  any  great  Num- 
ber of  Prifms,  we  mould  have  reafon  to  pre- 
fume  Defign :  So  that  in  a  Mafs  of  Matter  as 
infinite  of  the  fir  ft  Power,  we  coulJ  not 
from  any  Concourfeox:  Agitation  expecl:  with, 
any  good  ground  a  Body  of  any  given  Dimen- 
fions  or  Size,  and  of  any  given  Form  5 
fince  of  any  Dimenfion  there  are  infinite 
Forms  poffible,  and  of  any  Form  there. ace 
an  Infinity  of  Dimenfions ;  and.if  we  found 
E  2  ieverai 
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Sect,  ^.feveral  Bodys  of  the  fame  Dimenfion  and 
<-/"VN-'  Form,  we  mould  have  fo  much  Prefumption 
for  Defign. 

V.  T  h  e  r  e  is  one  trifling  Objection 
which  may  perhaps  arife  from  the  cryjlal- 
lizing  of  certain  Bodys,  when  the  Fluid  is 
evaporated  in  which  they  were  fwimming : 
for  in  this  we  frequently  fee  regular  Forms 
arifing,  tho'  there  is  nothing  fuppos'd  in  this 
Affair  but  an  undirected  Force  of  Attraction. 
But  to  remove  this  Objeclion,  we  need  only 
confider,  that  we  have  good  Reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  fmalleft:  Particles  of  Cryftal- 
■lizd  Bodys  have  fix'd  regular  Forms  given 
•them  in  the  Conflitution  of  Nature,  and 
then  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  their  Attrac- 
tions may  produce  regular  Forms',  butnnlefs 
we  fuppofefome  preceding  Regularity  in  the 
Figures  of  attracting  Bodys,  they  can  never 
form  any  regular  Body  at  all.  And  hence 
we  fee  how  improbable  it  is,  that  the  whole 
Mafs  of  Matter ■,  not  only  in  this  Globe,  but 
in  all  the  rixed  Stars  known  to  us  by  our 
Eyes  or  GlaiTes,  were  they  a  thoufand  times 
•larger  than  our  Aftronorners  fuppofe,  could 
in  any  Concourfe  have  produc'd  any  Number 
of  jimilar  Bodys  Regular  or  Irregular. 

Coinbha-       VL  A  n  i>  let  it  be  here  obferv'd,  that  there 

aZId,     are  manY  Compofitions  of  Bodys  which  the 

impojpbie.  fmalleft  Degree  of  Defign  could  eafily  effect, 

which  yet  we  would  in  vain  expect  from  all 

.-     •  -  the 
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the  Powers  of  Chance  or  undefigned  Force,Stdi.  5. 
afcer  an  Infinity  of  Rencounters ;  even  flip-  w^V^* 
poling  a  DifTolution  of  every  Form  except 
the  regular  one,  that  the  Parts  might  be  pre- 
pared for  a  new  Agitation.  Thus  fuppo- 
iing  we  could  expect  one  equilateral  Prifm  of 
any  given  Dimensions  mould  be  form'd  from 
undirected  Force,  in  an  Infinity  of  Matter 
fome  way  determin'd  to  refolve  kfelf  into 
Bodys  of  a  given  folid  Content,  (  which  is  all 
we  could  expect,  fince  it  is  infinite  to  one 
after  the  folid  Content  is  obtain'd,  that  the 
Body  mall  not  be  Prijmatical j  and  allow- 
ing it  Prifmatical,  it  is  infinite  to  one  that  it 
mall  not  be  Equilateral :  )  And  again,  fup- 
pofing  another  Infinity  of  Matter  determin'd 
to  refolve  it  felf  into  Tubes,  of  Orifices  exactr 
ly  equal  to  the  Bafies  of  the  former  Prifms, 
it  is  again  at  leaft  as  the  y<^w^  Power  of  I?i- 
jinite  to  Unity,-  that  not  one  of  thefe  Tubes 
mall  be  both  Prifmattck  and  Equiangular ; 
and  then  if  the  Tube  were,  thus  form'd,  foas 
to  be  exactly  capable  of  receiving  one  of  the 
PriJ'ms,  and  no  more,  it  is  infinite  to  one. that 
they  mall  never  meet  in  infinite  Spacer  .and 
mould  they  meet,  it  is  infinite  to  one  ihzt 
the  Axes  of  the  PriJ'm  and  Tube  mall  never 
happen  in  the  fame  ftrait  Line;  and  fup- 
poling  they  did,  it  is  again  as  infinite  to 
three,  that  An? le  mall  not  meet  Angle,  fo  as 
to  enter.  We  fee  then  how  infinitely  im- 
probable it  is,  tc  That  all  the  Powers  .of 
u  Chance  in  infinite  Matter,    agitated  thro' 

E  3  "  infi- 
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infinite  Ages,  could  ever  effect  this  fmali 
Compofition  of  a  Prifm  entering  a  Prifi- 
"  matick  Bore-,  and,  that  all  our  Hazard 
"  for  it  would  at  mofr.  be  but  as  Three  is  to 
"  the  third  Power  of  Infinite"'  And  yet 
the  fmalleft  Defign  could  ealily  effect  it. 

VII.  M  A  y  we  not  then  juftly  count  it 
altogether  abfurd,  and  next  to  an  abfolute 
Ariel:  Impofiibility,  "  That  all  the  Powers  of 
"  undirecled  Force  mould  ever  effect  fuch  a 
ct  complex  Machine  as  the  moft  imperfect 
"  Plant,  or  the  meaneft  Animal,  even  in 
"  one  Infiance  r"  For  the  Improbability  juffc 
increafes,  as  the  Complication  of  Mecha- 
nifm   in  thefe  natural  Bodys  furpaffes  that 

fimple  Combination  above-mention'd. 

VIII.  Let  it  be  here  obferv'd,  "  That 
"  the  preceding  Reafoning  from  the  Fre- 
"  quency  of  regular  Bodys  of  one  Form  in 
"  the  Vniverfe,  and  from  the  Combinations 
if  of  various  Bodys,  is  imirely  independent 
tC  on  any  Perception  of  Beauts;  and  would 
n  equally  prove  Defign  in  the  Cau/'e,  akho' 
"  there  were  no  Being  which  perceiv'd 
'*  Beauty  in  any  Form  whatfoever:"  for  it 
is  in  fhortthis,  "  That  the  recurring  of  any 
'-'  Fjjreci  ofitener  than  the  Laws  of  Hazard 
ce  determine,  gives  Vrefumption  of  Defign  j 
4i  and,  That  Combinations  winch  no  unde* 
"  fign'd  Force  could  give  us  Red  Jon  to  expect, 
"  mufit  necejjarily  prove  the  fame ;   and  that 

4C  with 
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(!  with  fuperlor  Probability,  as  the  Multitude  Sect,  e. 
"  of  Cafes  in  which  the  contrary  might  hap-  UOTNJ 
cc  Pen*  JurPafs  a$  the  Cafes  in  which  this 
*'  could  happen:"  which  appears  to  be  in 
the  iimplefl  Cafes  at  leaft  as  Infinite  does  to 
Unity.  And  the  Frequency  of fimilar  irre- 
gular Forms,,  or  exaB  Combinations  of  them, 
is  an  equal  Argument  of  Defign  in  the  Caufe, 
lince  the  Similarity ',  or  exact  Combinations 
of  irregular  Forms ,  are  as  little  to  be  ex- 
pected from  all  the  Powers  of  undirected 
Force,   as  any  fore  whatfoever. 

TX.  T  o  bring  this  nearer  to  fomething 
like  a  Theorem,  altho*  the  Idea  of  Infinite  be 
troublefom  enough  to  manage  in  Reafoning : 
The  Powers  of  Chance,  with  infinite  Mat- 
ter in  infinite  Ages,  may  anfwer  Hazards  as 
xhefifth  Power  of  Infinite,  and  no  more  : 
thus  the  Quantity  of  Matter  may  be  con- 
ceiv'd  as  the  third  Power  ot  Infinite,  and  no 
more,  the  various  Degrees  of  Force  may 
make  another  Power  of  Infinite,  and  the 
Number  of  Rencounters  may  make  the  fifth. 
But  this  laft  only  holds  on  Suppofition,  that 
after  every  Rencounter  there  is  no  Cohejion, 
but  all  is  difTolv'd  again  for  a  new  Con- 
courfe,  except  in  fimilar  Forms  or  exa5l  Com- 
binations ;  which  Suppofition  is  intirely 
groundless,  unce  we  fee  diffimilar  Bodys  co- 
hering as  ftrongly  as  any,  and  rude  Maffes 
more  than  any  Combinations.  Now  to  pro- 
duce any  given  Body,  in  a  given  Place  or 
E  4  Skua- 
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Sect.  5.  Situation,  and  of  given  Dimenfions,  or 
V"y-v;  Shape,  the  Hazards  of  the  contrary  are,  one 
Power  of  Infinite  at  leaf!  to  obtain  the  Place 
or  Situation  ;  when  the  Situation  is  obtain'd, 
the  Solid  Content  requires  another  Power  of 
Infinite  to  obtain  it;  the  Situation  and  So' 
lidity  obtain'd  require,  for  accomplishing 
the Jimplefi  given  Shape,  at  lead  the  other 
three  Powers  of  Infinite.  For  inftance,  let 
the  Shape  be  a  four-fided  Prifm  or  Paral- 
lelopiped  ;  that  the  Surfaces  fhould  be  Planes 
requires  one  Power ;  that  they  fhould  be 
Parallel  in  this  Cafe,  or  inclin \i  in  any  given 
Angle  in  any  other  Cafe,  requires  another 
Power  of  Infinite;  and  that  they  fhould 
be  in  any  given  Ratio  to  each  other,  re- 
quires at  leaft  the  third  Power  :  for  in  each 
of  thefe  Heads  there  is  flill  an  Infinity  at 
teaft  of  other  Cafes  poffible  befide  the  one 
given.  So  that  all  the  Powers  of  Chance 
could  only  produce  perhaps  one  Body  of 
every  fimpler  Shape  or  Size  at  moft,  and 
this  is  all  we  could  expect:  we  might  ex- 
pect one  Pyramid,  or  Cube,  or  Prifm  per- 
haps j  but  when  we  increafe  the  Conditions 
requir'd,  the  Profpect  muft  grow  more  im- 
probable, as  in  more  complex  Figures^  and 
in.  all  Combinations  c*f  Bodys,  and  in  fimilar 
Species,  which  we  never  could  reasonably 
hope  from  Chance  ;  and  therefore  where  we 
fee  them,  we  muft  certainly  afcribe  them 
to  Defign. 

X.  The 
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X.  T  h  e  Combinations  of  regular  Forms,  StO:.  £B 
or  of  irregular  ones  exactly  adapted  to  each  ^yv 
other,  require  fuch  vaft  Powers  of  Infinite tt°0™  ™f-r_ 
to  effect  them,   and  the  Hazards  of  the  con-  regular 
trary  Forms  are  fo  infinitely  numerous,  that  Forf!^'re' 
all  Probability  or  PoJJibility  of  their  being  ac-  pjj;bie) 
complifh'd  by  Chance  feems  quite  to  vanifli. 
Let  us  apply  the  Cafes  in  Art.  vi.  of  this 
Se&ion  about  the  Prifm  and  Tube,  to  our 
fimplefl  Machines,  fuch  as  aPair  of  Wheels 
of  our  ordinary  Carriages ;  each    Circular, 
Spokes  equal  in  length,  thicknefs,  Jlmpe-,  the 
Wheels  fet  parallel,  the  Axle-tree  fix'd  in  the 
Nave  of  both,  and  fecur'd  from  coming  out 
at  either  End  :  Now  the  Cafes  in  which  the 
contrary  might  have  happen'd  from  undi- 
rected Concourfes,    were  there  no  more  re- 
quir'd   than  what  is   juft    now   mention'd, 
mull;  amount  in  Multitude  to  a  Power  of 
Infinite  equal  to  every  Circumftance  requir'd. 
What  fhall  we  fay  then  of  a  Plant,  a  Tree, 
an  Animal,  a  Man,  with  fuch  Multitudes  of 
adapted  Veffels,  fuch  Articulations,  Injerti- 
ons  of  Mufcles,   Diffufion  of  Veins,  Arterys, 
Nerves?     The  Improbability  that  fuch  Ma- 
chines mould  be  the  Effect  of  Chance,  mull 
be  near  the  infinitefimal  Power  of  Infinite 
to  Unity. 

XI.  Further,  were  all  the  former 
Reaioning  from  Similarity  of  Forms  and 
Combinations  groundlefs,  and  could  Chance 

g'lve 
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Seel,  r.give  us  ground  to  expert  fuch  Forms,  with 
^-v-^'exadl  Combination,  yet  we  could  only  pro- 
mife  ourlelves  one  of  thefe  Forms  among  an 
Infinity  of  others.  When  we  fee  then  fuch 
a  Multitude  of  Individuals  of  a  Species,  yzw;- 
lar  to  each  other  in  a  great  number  of  Parts ; 
and  when  we  fee  in  each  Individual \  the 
correfponding  Members  fo  exactly  like  each 
other,  what  pofhble  Room  is  there  left  for 
queftioning  Defign  in  the  Univerfe?  None 
but  the  bareft  Po/fibility  againft  an  incon- 
ceivably great  Probability,  furpaffing  every 
thing  which  is  notfiriSi  Demonjiration. 

XII.  This  Argument,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferv'd*,  is  quite  abstracted  from 
any  Senfe  of  Beauty  in  any  particular  Form ; 
for  the  exact  Similarity  of  a  hundred  or  a 
thoufand  Trapezia,  proves  Defign  as  well 
as  the  Similarity  of  Squares,  fince  both  are 
equally  above  all  the  Powers  of  undirected 
Force  or  Chance,  as  the  hundredth  or  thou- 
fandth  Power  of  Infinite  furpafTes  U/zzV}- ;  and 
what  is  above  the  Powers  of  Chance,  muJt 
give  us  proportionable  Preemption  for  De- 
fign. 

Thus,  allowing  that  a  Leg,  or  Arm,  or 
Rye,  might  have  been  the  Effect  of 'Chance, 
(which  was  fhewn  to  be  mojl  abfurd,  and 
next  to  abfolutely  impojjible)  that  it  mould 


*  S».c  abDve,  Art.  viii. 
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not  have  a  correfponding  Leg,  Arm,  Eye,Se6i.  £. 
exactly  jimilar,  muft  be  a  Hazard  of  a  Power  V-'V"^ 
of  Infinite  proportion'd  to  the  Complication 
of  Parts;  for  in  Proportion  to  this  is  the 
Multitude  of  Cafes  increas'd,  in  which  it 
would  not  have  a  correfponding  Member 
jimilar-.  fo  that  allowing  twenty  or  thirty 
Parts  in  fuch  a  Structure,  it  would  be  as  the 
twentieth  or  thirtieth  Power  of  Infinite 
to  Unity-,  that  the  correfponding  Part  mould 
not  be  fimilar.  What  mall  we  fay  then  of 
the  jimilar  Forms  of  a  whole  Species  f 

XIII.  If  it  be  objected,  "  That  natural?*'®"*- 
"  Bodys  are  not  exatlly  jmilar,  but  onlyc^»cfs 
"  grojly  fo  to  our  Senfes;  as  that  a  Vein,  an^H^ 
"  Artery,  a  Bone  is  not  perhaps  exactly 
C{  jimilar  to  its  Correfpondent  in  the  fame 
"  Animal,  tho'  it  appears  fo  to  our  Senfes, 
"  which  judge  only  of  the  Bulk,  and  do 
"  not  difcern  the  fmall  conflituent  Parts; 
"  and  that  in  the  feveral  Individuals  of  a 
"  Species  the  Dij/imiTUriPy  is  always  fenfible, 
tc  often  in  the  internal  Structure,  and  always 
"  in  the  external  Appearance:"  To  remove 
this  Objection  it  will  be  fufficient  to  mew, 
lf  That  the  Multitude  of  Cafes  whereiny^/z- 
ci  jwle  Dijfimilitude  could  have  happen'd, 
"  are  ft  ill  infinitely  more  than  all  the  Cafes 
"  in  which  fenfible  Similitude  might  be 
"  retained :"  fo  that  the  fame  Reafoning 
holds  from  fenfible  'Similarity,  as  from  the 
mathematically  exacl :     And  again,   "That 

"  the 
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Sect.  5. "  the  Cafes  of  grofs  Difiimilarity  do  in  the 
v/"Vs-'  c?  fame  manner  furpafs  the  Cafes  of  grofs 
"  Similarity  poffible,  as  infinite  does  one. 

XIV.  To  prove  both  thefe  AfTertions, 
let  us  confider  a  fimple  Inftance.  Suppofe 
a  trapezium  of  a  foot  Square  in  Area  fhould 
appear  gr oily  ft mil 'ar  to  another,  while  no 

Vone  Side  differs,  by  J-o  of  an  Inch;  or  no 
Angle  "in  one  furpaffes  the  correfponding  one 
in  the  other  above  ten  Minutes  :  now  this 
tenth  of  an  Inch  is  infinitely  divifible,  as  are 
alfo  the  ten  Minutes,  fo  that  the  Cafes  of 
infenjible  Difjimilarity  under  apparent  Simila- 
rity are  really  Infinite.  But  then  it  is  alfo 
plain  that  there  are  an  Infinity  of  different 
ienfibly  diffimilar  Trapezia,  even  of  the 
fame  Area,  according  as  we  vary  a  Side  by 
one  Tenth,  two  Tenths,  three  Tenths,  and 
fo  on,  and  vary  the  Angles  and  another  Side 
fo  as  to  keep  the  Area  equal.  Now  in  each 
of  thefe  infinite  Degrees  of  fenfible  Difjimi- 
litude  the  feveral  Tenths  are  infinitely  divi- 
fible as  well  as  inthenrfl  Cafe;  fo  that  the 
Multitude  of  fenfible  Difjimilarity s  are  to  the 
Multitude  of  infenjible  Difjimilarity s  under- 
apparent  Refemblance,  ffill  as  the  j'econd 
Power  of  Infinite  to  the  firfi,  or  as  Infinite 
to  Unity.  And  then  how  vaftly  greater 
mufi  the  Multitude  be,  of  all  poffible Jen~ 

fible  Difjimilarity s  in  fuch  complex  Bodys  as 
Legs,  Arms,  Eyes,  Artery  s,  Veins,  .  Skele- 
tons f 

XV.  As 
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XV.  As  to  the  Dijjimilaritys  of  Animals  Sect,  r. 
of  the  fame  Species,  it  is  in  the  fame  man- 
ner plain,  that  the  poffible  Cafes  of  grofs 
DiJJimilarity  are  Infinite  j  and  then  every 
Cafe  of  grofs  DiJJimilarity  contains  alfo  all 
the  Cafes  of  infenjible  DiJJimilarity .  Thus, 
if  we  would  count  all  Animals  of  a  Spe- 
cies grofyfmilar,  while  there  was  no  Limb 
which  in  Length  or  Diameter  did  exceed 
the  ordinary  Shape  by  above  a  Third  of  the 
Head  5  it  is  plain  that  there  are  an  Infinity 
of  fenfibly  different  grofs  Dijjimilaritys  pofli- 
ble,  and  then  in  each  of  thefe  Cafes  oigrofs 
DiJJimilarity,  there  are  an  Infinity  of  Cafes 
of  nicer  DiJJimilarity,  fince  7  of  the  Head 
may  be  infinitely  divided.  To  take  a  low 
but  eafy  lnftance;  two  Cockle-Shells  which 
fitted  each  other  naturally,  may  have  an 
Infinity  of  injenfible  Differences,  butftill  there 
■are  an  Infinity  of  poffible Jenfible  Differences  5 
and  then  in  any  one  of  the  fenfibly  different 
Forms,  there  may  be  the  fame  Infinity  of 
infenjible  Differences  befide  the  Jenfible  one : 
So  that  ftill  the  Hazard  for  even  grofs  Simi- 
larity from  Chance  is  Infinite  to  one,  and 
this  always  increafes  by  a  Power  of  Infinite 
for  every  diftinct  Member  of  the  Animal, 
in  which  even  grofs  Similarity  is  retain'd; 
fince  the  Addition  of  every  Member  or  Part 
to  a  complex  Machine,  makes  a  new  Infi- 
nity of  Cafes,  in  whichfenfible  DiJJimilarity 
may  happen  j  and   this  Infinity    combin'd 

with 
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Seel.  5.  with  the  infinite  Cafes  of  the  former  Parts, 
\^V^  raifesthe  Hazard  by  a  Power  of  Infinite. 

Now  this  may  fufficiently  (hew  us  the 
Abfurdity  of  the  Cartefian  or  Epicurean 
Hypothejis,  even  granting  their  Poftulatum 
of  undirected  Force  imprefs'd  on  Infinite 
Matter  $  and  feems  almoft  a  Demonftration 
of  Dejign  in  the  Univerfe. 

XVI.  One  Objection  more  remains  to  be 
remov'd,  viz.  "  That  fome  imagine,  this 
"  Argument  may  hold  better  a  Priori  than 
"  a  Pojieriori;  that  is,  we  have  better 
"  Reafon  to  believe,  when  we  fee  a  Caufe 
"  about  to  act,  without  Knowledge,  that 
"  he  will  not  attain  any  given,  or  defir'd 
"  End i  than  we  have  on  the  other  hand  to 
"  believe,  when  we  fee  the  End  actually  at- 
"  tain'd,  that  he  acted  with  Knowledge: 
"  Thus,  fay  they,  when  a  particular  Per- 
"  fon  is  about  to  draw  a  Ticket  in  a  Lot- 
"  teryy  where  there  is  but  one  Prize  to  a 
"  thoufand  Blanks, ',  it  is  highly  probable  that 
li  he  fhall  draw  a  Blank ;  but  fuppofe  we 
"  have  feen  him  actually  draw  for  himfelf 
"  the  Prize,  we  have  no  ground  to  con- 
<£  elude  that  he  had  Knowledge  or  Art  to 
"  accomplish  this  End."  But  the  Anfwer 
is  obvious :  In  fuch  Contrivances  we  ge- 
nerally have,  from  the  very  Circumftances 
Of  the  Lottery,  very  Strong  moral  Argu- 
ments, which  almofl  demondrate  that  Art 

can 
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can  have  no  Place;  fo  that  a  Probability  of  Sect.  5. 
a  thoufand  to  one,   may  not  furmount  thofe  v-/Y>o 
Arguments :  But  let  the  Probability  be  in- 
creas'd,  and  it  will  foon  furmount  all  Argu- 
ments to  the  contrary.     For  in  fiance,  If  we 
faw  a  Man  ten  times  fucceffively  draw  Prizes, 
in  a  Lottery  where  there  were  but  ten  Prizes 
to  ten  thoufand  Blanks,   I  fancy  few  would 
queftion  whether  he  us'd  Art  or  not :  much 
lefs  would  we  imagine  it  were  Chance,    if 
we  faw  a  Man  draw  for  his  own  Gain  fuc- 
ceffively   a  hundred,  or  a  thoufand  Prizes, 
from  among  a  proportionably  greater  Num- 
ber of  Blanks.     Now  in  the  Works  of  Ma- 
ture the  Cafe  is  intirely  different:   we  have 
not  the  leaft  Argument  againft  Art  or  De- 
fign.    An  Intelligent  Caufe  is  furely  at  leaft 
as   probable  a    Notion  as  Chance,    general 
Force,  Conatus  ad  Motum,  or  the  Clmamen 
'Principiorum,  to    account    for   any  Effect 
whatsoever :  And  then  all  the  Regularity, 
Combinations,    Si?nilaritys  of  Species,  are  fo 
many  Demonstrations,  that  there  was  De- 
fign and  I?2telligence'm  the  C  atj-se  of  this 
Univerfe :  Whereas  in  fair  Lotterys,  all  Art 
in  drawing  is  made,  if  not  actually  impoffi- 
ble,  at  leaft  highly  improbable. 

XVII.  Let    ic  be  here   obferv'd    2\k),'irregulnr'i- 
<'  That  a  rational  A?ent  may  be  capable  of?  does  mt 

~~  1^  "     .  !  ■  j.  prove 

cc  lmpremng   rorce   without   intending  to  want  of 
u  produce  any  particular  Form,  and  of  de-De7%^ 
"  fignedly  producing  irregular  or  diffimilar 

i<h  Forms. 
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Sect.  5."  Forms,  as  well  as  regular  and  fimilar :" 
**-'V*^  And  hence  it  follows,  "That  altho'  all  the 
"  Regularity,  Combination  and  Similarity  in 
"  the  Univerfe,  are  Prefumptions  of  Defign, 
a  yet  Irregularity  is  no  Prefumption  of  the 
"  contrary ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the 
"  Agent  is  determin'd  from  a  Senfe  of  Beau- 
■"  /y  always  toad  regularly,  and  delight  in 
"  Similarity,  and  that  he  can  have  no  other 
"  inconfiftent  Motive  of  Action :"  Which 
laft  is  plainly  abfurd.  We  do  not  want  in 
the  Univerfe  many  Effects  which  feem  to 
have  been  left  to  the  general  Laws  of  Mo- 
tion uponfome  great  Impulfe,  and  have  ma- 
ny Inftances  where  Similarity  has  been  plainly 
defign'd  in  fome  refpects,  and  probably  neg- 
lected in  others ;  or  even  Diffimilarity  de- 
fign'd. Thus  we  fee  the  general  exaii  Re- 
femblance  between  the  two  Eyes  of  moil 
Perfonsj  and  yet  perhaps  no  other  third 
Eye  in  the  World  is  exaclly  like  them.  We 
fee  zgrofs  Conformity  of  Shape  in  all  Perfons 
in  innumerable  Parts,  and  yet  no  two  Indi- 
viduals of  any  Species  are  undiftinguimable ; 
which  perhaps  is  intended  for  valuable 
Purpofes  to  the  whole  Species* 

Wifdom,  XVIII.  Hitherto  the  Proof  amounts 
Prudence.  on\y  t0  J)efgn  0r  Intention,  barely,  in  Oppo- 
iition  to  blind  Force  or  Chance;  and  we  fee 
the  Proof  of  this  is  independent  on  the  arbi- 
trary Conflitution  of  our  internal  Senfe  of 
Beauty,  Beauty  is  often  fuppos'd  an  Argu- 
ment 
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merit  of  more  than  Defgn,  to  wit,  WzfdomSe£k>  5* 
and  Prudence  in  the  Cauje.  Let  us  inquire  (•VN* 
alfo  into  this. 

Wisdom  denotes  the  purfuing  of  the  be/i 
Ends  by  the  bejl  Means ;  and  therefore,  before 
we  can  from  any  Effect  prove  the  Cauje  to 
be  wife,  we  muft  know  what  is  bejl  to  the 
Cauje  or  Agent.  .  Among  Men  who  have 
Pleafure  in  contemplating  Uniformity,  the 
Beauty  of  Effects  is  an  Argument  of  Wifdom, 
becaufe  this  is  good  to  them  -,  but  the  fame 
Argument  would  not  hold  as  to  a  Being  void 
of  this  Senje  of  Beauty.  And  therefore  the 
Beauty  apparent  to  us  in  Nature,  will  not 
of  itfelf  prove  Wifdom  in  the  Cauje,  unlefs 
this  Cauje  or  A  u  T  h  o  r  of  Nature  be  fup- 
pos'd  Benevolent;  and  then  indeed  the 
Happinefs  of  Mankind  is  defirable  or  Good 
to  the  S  u  p  R  e  m  e  Cause;  and  that  Form 
which  pleafes  us,  is  an  Argument  of  his  Wif- 
dom. And  the  Strength  of  this  Argument  is 
increafed  always  in  proportion  to  the  Degree 
of  Beauty  produc'd  in  Nature,  and  expos'd 
to  the  View  of  any  rational  Agents-,  iince 
upon  Suppoficion  of  a  Benevolent  D  e  i  ty,  all 
the  apparent  Beauty  produc'd  is  an  Evidence 
of  the  Execution  of  a  Benevolent  Defign%  to 
give  them  the  Pleafures  of  Beauty. 

But  what  more  immediately  proves  Wif- 
dom is  this ;  When  we  fee  any  Machine  with 
a  great  Complication  of  Parts  actually  ob- 

F  taining 
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Sett.  5.taihing  an  End,  we  juftly  conclude,  "  That 
wy^^  "  finee  this  could  not  have  been  the  Effect 
"  of  Chance ,  it  mufr.  have  been  intended  for 
11  that  End,  which  is  obtain'd  by  it}"  and 
then  the  Ends  of  Intentions  being  in  part 
known,  the  Complication  of  Organs,  and 
their  nice  Difpofition  adapted  to  this  Endt 
is  an  Evidence  "  of  a  comprehenjive  large 
xc  Underfanding  in  the  Caufe,  according  to 
fc  the  Multiplicity  of  Parts,  and  the  Appo- 
<:  fitenefs  of  their  Structure, even  when  we 
"  do  not  know  the  Intention  of  the  Whole. " 

General  XIX.  There  is  another  kind  of  Beauty 
cayes.  from  which  we  conclude  Wifdom  in  the 
Caufe,  as  well  as  Defign,  when  we  fee  many 
ufeful  or  beautiful  EffeBs  fiow'tng  from  one 
general  Caufe.  There  is  a  very  good  Reafon 
for  this  Conclufion  among  Men.  Inter efi 
mufr.  lead  Beings  of  limited  Powers,  who  are 
uncapable  of  a  great  Diverfity  of  Operations, 
and  diffracted  by  them,  to  choofe  this  frugal 
Oeconomy  of  their  Forces,  and  to  look  upon 
fuch  Management  as  an  Evidence  of  Wifdom 
in  other  Beings  like  themfelves.  Nor  is  this 
fpeculative  Reafon  all  which  influences 
them ;  for  even  befide  this  Confideration  of 
Inter  efi  ^  they  are  determin'd  by  a  Senfe  of 
Beauty,  where  that  Reafon  does  not  hold ;  as 
when  we  are  judging  of  the  Productions  of 
other  Agents  about  whole  Oeconomy  we  are 
not  folicitous.  Thus,  who  does  not  ap- 
prove of  it  as  a  Perfection  in  Clock-work,  that 

three 
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three  cr  four  Motions  of  the  Hour,  Minute ',  Sect.  5. 
and  fecond  Hands,  and  monthly  Plate,  fhould  uOTVj 
arife  from  one  Spring  or  Weight,  rather  than 
from  three  or  four  Springs  or  Weights,  in 
a  very  compound  Machine,  which  mould 
perform  the  fame  Effects,  and  anfwer  all 
the  fame  Purpofes  with  equal  Exactnefs  ? 
Now  the  Foundation  of  this  Beauty  plainly 
appears  to  be  anUniformity,  or  Unity  ofQaufe 
amidfl  Diverjity   of  Effects. 

XX.  We   fhall  *  hereafter   offer  fome  Gmerai 
Reafons,  why  the   Author  of  Nature Laws- 
may  choofe  to  operate   in  this  manner  by 
General  Laws  and  Univerfal  extenfive  Caufes, 
altho'  the  Reafon  juft  now  mentioned  does 

not  hold  with  an  Almighty  Being.  This  is 
certain,  That  we  have  fome  of  the  moft 
delightful  Inftances  of  Uni-verfal  Cau/es  in  the 
Works  of  Nature,  and  that  the  moil  fludious 
Men  in  thefe  Subjects  are  fo  delighted  with 
the  Obfervation  of  them,  that  they  always 
look  upon  them  as  Evidences  of  Wifdom  in 
the  Administration  of  Nature,  from  a 
Sense  of  Beauty. 

XXI.  The  wonderfully  fimple  Mecha- 
nij'm  which  performs  all  Animal  Motions, 
was  mention'd  J  already ;  nor  is  that  of  the 
inanimate  Parts  of  Nature,  lefs  admirable. 
How  innumerable  are  the  Effects  of  that  one 


*  See  thelaftSeSw*.        £  See  above,  St8,  ii.  A  t.  8. 
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Sect.  5. Principle  of  Heat,  deriv'd  to  us  from  the 
*""v>-  Sun,  which  is  not  only  delightful  to  our 
Sight  and  Feeling,  and  the  Means  of  dif- 
cerningObje&s,  but  is  the  Caufe  of  Rains, 
Springs,  Rivers,  Winds,  and  the  univerfal 
Caufe  of  Vegetation  !  The  uniform  Principle 
of  Gravity  preferves  at  once  the  Planets  in 
their  Orbits,  gives  Cohejion  to  the  Parts  of 
each  Globe,  and  Stability  to  Mountains,  Hills, 
and  artificial  Structures-,  it  raifes  the  Sea 
in  Tides,  and  finks  them  again,  and  re- 
ftrairis  them  in  their  Channels ;  it  drains  the 
Earth  of  its  fuperfluous  Moifture,  by  Rivers  -, 
it  raifes  the  Vapours  by  its  Influence  on  the 
Air,  and  brings  them  down  again  in  Rains; 
it  gives  an  uniform  Prefjure  to  our  Atmofpheret 
neceffary  to  our  Bodys  in  general,  and  more 
efpecially  to  Inspiration  in  Breathing  j  and 
fumilhes  us  with  an  univerfal  Movement, 
capable  of  being  apply'd  in  innumerable 
Engines.  How  incomparably  more  beautiful 
is  this  Structure,  than  ifwefuppos'd  fomany 
difinB  Volitions  in  the  Deity,  producing 
every  particular  Effect,  and  preventing  fome 
of  the  accidental  Evils  which  cafually  flow 
from  the  general  Law !  We  may  rafhly 
imagine  that  this  latter  manner  of  Opera- 
tion might  have  been  more  ufeful  to  us; 
and  it  would  have  been  no  Diftraction  to 
Omnipotence  :  But  then  the  great  Beauty  had 
been  loft,  and  there  had  been  no  morePlea- 
fure  in  the  Contemplation  of  this  Scene, 
which  is   now  fo  delightful.     One  would 

rather 
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rather  choofe  to  run  the  Hazard  of  its  cafualStdi.  c. 
Evils,  than  part  with  that  harmonious  Form,  s/v*^ 
which  has  been  an  unexhausted  Source  of 
Delight  to  the  fuccefiive   Spectators   in  all 

Ages. 

XXII.  Hence  we  fee,  "  That  how-  Miracles. 
"  ever  Miracles  may  prove  the  Superin- 
"  tendency  of  a  voluntary  Agent,  and  that 
"  theUniverfe  is  not  guided  by  Necefjity  or 
"  Fate,  vet  that  Mind  muft  be  weak  and 
"  inadvertent,  which  needs  them  to  confirm 
"  the  Belief  of a  Wife  and  Good  Deity; 
"  fince  the  Deviation  from  general  Laws, 
"  unlefs  upon  very  extraordinary  Occasions, 
"  muft  be  a  Prefumption  of  Inconjlancy 
"  and  Weaknefs,  rather  than  of  fieady  Wif- 
"  dom  and  Power,  and  muft  weaken  the 
"  beft  Arguments  we  can  have  for  the  Sa- 
"  gacity  and  Power  of  the  univerfal  M.wd' 
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SECT.     VI. 

Of  the  Unverfality  of  the   Senfe  of 
Beauty  among  Men. 

fenfl'tt  L  \  Tt  Z E  before  *infinuated,  "  That  all 
aninrme-  VV  "  We^ty  has  a  relation  to  fome 
dime  «  perceiving  Power ; "  and  confequently  fince 
Tain  we  know  not  bow  great  a  Variety  of  Senfes 
there  may  be  among  Animals,  there  is  no 
Form  in  Nature  concerning  which  we  can 
pronounce,  "  That  it  has  no  Beauty ; "  for 
ic  may  ftill  pleafe  fome  perceiving  Power,. 
But  our  Inquiry  is  confin'd  to  Men ;  and  be- 
fore we  exdmine  the  TJniverfality  of  this 
Senfe  of  Beauty,  or  their  Agreement  in  ap- 
proving Uniformity,  ic  may  be  proper  to 
confider,  tC  Whether,  as  the  other  Senfes 
<c  which  give  us  Pleafure,  do  alfo  give  us 
<c  Pain,  fo  this  Senfe  of  Beauty  does  make 
"  fome  Objects  difagreeable  to  us,  and  the 
£C  Occafionof  Pain." 

That  many  Objects  give  no  pleafure  to 
our  Senfe  is  obvious;  many  are  certainly 
void  of  Beauty.  But  then  there  is  no  Form 
which  feems  neceflarily  difagreeable  of  it- 
felf,  when  we  dread  no  other  Evil  from  ir, 


*  See  above  Sett.  i.  Art.  1 7.  Seel,  \v.  Art.    1 . 
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and  compare  it  with  nothing  better  of  the  Sect.  6, 
Kind.  Many  Objects  are  naturally  difpleafe-  w**V***» 
ing,  and  diftafteful  to  our  external  Senfes, 
as  well  as  others  pleafing  and  agreeable  5  as 
Smells,  Tajles,  and  fome  feparate  Sounds  : 
but  as  to  our  Senfe  of  Beauty,  no  Compofi- 
tion  of  Objects  which  give  not  unpleafant 
fimple  Ideas,  feems  pofitively  unpleafant 
or  painful  ofitfelf,  had  we  never  obferv'd  any 
thing  better  of  the  Kind.  Deformity  is  only 
the  Abfence  of  Beauty,  or  Deficiency  in  the 
Beauty  expecfed  in  any  Species  :  Thus  bad 
Mufick  pleaies  Ruflicks  who  never  heard  any 
better,  and  the  finefi  Ear  is  not  offended 
with  tuning  of  Inilruments,  if  it  be  not  too 
tedious,  where  no  Harmony  is  expected  j  and 
yet  much  fmalier  Dijfonancy  fhall  offend 
amidft  the  Performance,  where  Harmony  is 
expected.  A  rude  Heap  of  Stones  is  no  way 
offenlive  to  one  who  (hall  be  difpleas'd  with 
Irregularity  in  Architecture,  where  Beauty 
was  expected.  And  had  there  been  a  Species 
of  that  Form  which  we  now  call  ugly  or 
deform  d,  and  had  we  never  feen  or  expect- 
ed greater  Beauty,  we  mould  have  received 
noDifguft  from  it,  altho'  the  Pleafure  would 
not  have  been  fo  great  in  this  Form  as  in 
thofe  we  now  admire.  Our  Senfe  of  Beauty 
feems  defign'd  to  give  us  pofitive  Pleafure, 
but  not  a  pofitive  Pain  or  Difguft,  any  farther 
than  whatarifes  fromDifappointment. 

F  4  II.  There 
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Sect.  6.  II.  T  h  e  r  e  are  indeed  many  Faces 
wv^-'  which  at  firft  View  are  apt  to  raife  Diflike; 
fumani"  ^ut  l^is  *s  generally  not  from  any  Defor- 
jyiflike  mity  which  of  itfelf  ispofitively  difpleafing, 
from  Af    bu,.  either  from  want  of  expected  Beauty,  or 

focmtions  ,  r  .      .  •         r  i 

of  ideas,  much  more  from  their  carrying  iome  natural 
Indications  of  morally  bad  Difpofitions,  which 
we  all  acquire  a  Faculty  of  difcerning  in 
Countenances,  Airs,  zudGeJlures.  That  this 
is  not  occafion'd  by  any  Form  pofitively  dif- 
gufting,  will  appear  from  this,  That  if  upon 
long  Acquaintance  we  are  fure  of  finding 
Sweet nefs  of 'Temper,  Humanity  and  Chear- 
fulnefs,  altho'  the  bodily  Form  continues,  it 
mall  give  us  no  Difguft  or  Difpleafure  ; 
whereas,  if  any  thing  were  naturally  difagree- 
able,  or  the  Occafion  of  Pain,  or  pofitive 
Diftafte,  it  would  always  continue  fo,  even 
altho'  the  Averfion  we  might  have  toward  it 
were  counterbalanc'd  by  other  Confidera- 
tions.  There  are  Horrors  rais'd  by  fome 
Objects,  which  are  only  the  Effect  of  Fear 
for  ourfelves,  or  Companion  towards  others, 
when  either  Reafon,  or  fome  foolifh  Affecta- 
tion of  Ideas,  makes  us  apprehend  Danger, 
and  not  the  Effect  of  any  thing  in  the  Form 
itfelf :  for  we  find  that  moft  of  thofe  Objects 
which  excite  Horror  at  firft,  when  Expe- 
rience or  Reafonhas  remov'd  the  Fear,  may 
become  the  Occafions  of  Pleafure  ;  as  rave- 
nous Beafts,  a  tempejiuous  Sea>  a  craggy  Preci- 
pice,  a  dark  fhady  Valley. 

III.  We 
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III.  We    mall  fee  *  hereafter,   "  That  Sect.  6. 
u  Ajfociations  of  Ideas  make  Objeds  plea-  \s~\ry 
c<  fant  and  delightful,    which  are  not    na-^***'" 
cl  turally  apt   to  give  any   fuch  Pleafuresj 

"  and  the  fame  way,  the  cafual  Conjunctions 
"  of  Ideas  may  give  a  Difguft,  where  there 
,£  is  nothing  difagreeable  in  the  Form  it- 
"  felf.  "  And  this  is  the  Occalion  of  many 
fantaflick  Averlionsto  Figures  of  fome  Ani- 
mals, and  to  fome  other  Forms :  Thus 
Swi?ie,  Serpents  of  all  Kinds,  and  fome  In- 
fers really  beautiful  enough,  are  beheld 
with  Averfion  by  many  People,  who  have 
got  Jbme  accidental  Ideas  ajfociated  to  them. 
And  for  Dijlafes  of  this  Kind,  no  other 
Account  can  be  given. 

IV.  But  as  to  the  univerfal  Agreement  Umver/a- 
of  Mankind  in  their  Sen fe  of  Beauty  fromf/nffthh 
Uniformity  amidfi  Variety y  we  muft  confult 
Experience  :  and  as  we  allow  all  Men  Rea- 

fon,  fince  all  Men  are  capable  of  underftand- 
ing  (imple  Arguments,  tho'  few  are  capable 
of  complex  Demonftrationsj  fo  in  this  Cafe 
it  muft  be  fufficient  to  prove  this  Senfe  of 
Beauty  univerfal,  iC  if  all  Men  are  better 
"  pleas'd  with  Uniformity  in  the  fimpler 
<c  Inftances  than  the  contrary,  even  when 
<c  there  is  no  Advantage  obferv'd  attending 
"  it  j  and  likewife  if  all  Men,  according  as 


*  See  below  Art,   n,  12.  of  this  Se&ion. 

"  their 
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Sed.  6."  their  Capacity  inlarges,   fo  as  to   receive 

w*VN-»  «  and  compare  more  complex  Ideas,  have 

"  a  greater  Delight  in  Uniformity,  and  are 

"  pleas'd  with    its  more   complex   Kinds, 

"  both  Original  and  Relative.  " 

Now  let  us  confider  if  ever  any  Perfon 
was  void  of  this  Senfe  in  the  Ampler  Inflan- 
ces.  Few  Trials  have  been  made  in  the 
fimpleft  Inftances  of  Harmony,  becaufe,  as 
foon  as  we  find  an  Ear  incapable  of  reliming 
complex  Compofitions,  fuch  as  our  Turns 
are,  no  farther  Pains  are  employ'd  about 
fuch.  But  in  Figures,  did  ever  any  Man 
make  choice  of  a  Trapezium,  or  any  irre- 
gular Ourve,  for  the  Ichnography  or  Plan  of 
his  Houfe,  without  Neceffity,  or  fome  great 
Motive  of  Convenience  ?  or  to  make  the 
oppofite  Walls  not  parallel,  or  unequal  in 
Height?  Were  ever  Trapeziums,  irregular 
Polygons  or  Curves  chofen  for  the  Forms  of 
Doors  or  Windows,  tho'thefe  Figures  might 
have  anfwer'd  the  Ufes  as  well,  and  would 
have  often  fav'd  a  great  Part  of  the  Time, 
Labour  and  Expence  to  Workmen,  which 
is  now  employ'd  in  fuiting  the  Stones  and 
Timber  to  the  regular  Forms  ?  Among  all 
the  fantaftick  Modes  of  Drefs,  none  was 
ever  quite  void  of  Uniformity,  if  it  were 
only  in  the  Refemblance  of  the  two  Sides  of 
the  fame  Robe,  and  in  fome  general  Aptitude 
to  the  human  Form.  The  Piffiiflo  Painting 
had  always  relative  Beauty,  by  Refemblance 

io 
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to  other  Objects,   and  often   thofe  Objects  Sect.  6. 
were  originally  beautiful:  however  juftly  we  VYV 
might  here  apply  Horace's  Cenfure  of  im- 
pertinent Defcriptions  in  Poetry^ 


Sed  non  erat  his  locus 


^_* 


But  never  were  any  fo  extravagant  as  to 
affect  fuch  Figures  as  are  made  by  the  ca- 
sual [pitting  of  liquid  Colours.  Who  was 
ever  pleas'd  with  an  Inequality  of  Heights  in 
Windows  of  the  fame  Range,  or  dijfimilar 
Shapes  of  them  r*  with  unequal  Legs  or  Arms, 
Eyes  or  Cheeks  in  a  Miftrefs  %  It  muft  however 
be  acknowledg'd,  "  That  Interefi  may  often 
"  counterbalance  our  Senfe  of  Beauty,  m 
"  this  Affair  as  well  as  in  others,  and  fupe- 
"  rior  good  Qualitys  may  make  us  overlook 
u  fuch  Jmperfe&ions." 

V.  Nay  farther,   it  may  perhaps  appear,  Real  Beau* 
u  That  Regularity  and  Uniformity  are  fo  co-  *y  alme 
"  pioufly  diffus'd  thro'  the  Univerfe,  and  we  ?  '*■*"' 
* '  are  fo  readily  determin'd  to  purfue  this  as 
<c  the  Foundation  of  Beauty  in  Works  of  Art, 
"  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  ever  fan- 
**  fy'd  as  Beautiful^  where  there  is  not  really 
"  fomething  of  this  Uniformity  and  Regula- 
"  rity"     We  are  indeed  often  miftaken  in 
imagining  that  there  is  the  greateit.  poffible 
Beauty,  where  it  is  but  very  imperfect  ;  but 


«— 


*  Hor.  de  Arte  Poet.  v.   Vp, 

ft  ill 
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Sect.  6.ftill  it  is  fome  Degree  of 'Beauty  which  pleafes, 
\S>T*~>  altho'  there  may  be  higher  Degrees  which  we 
do  not  obferve  ;  and  our  Senfe  acts  with 
full  Regularity  when  we  are  pleas'd,  altho* 
we  are  kept  by  a  falfe  Prejudice  from  pur- 
fuing  Objects  which  would  pleafe  us  more. 

A  Goth,  for  inftance,  is  miftaken,  when 
from  Education  he  imagines  the  Architec- 
ture of  his  Country  to  be  the  moft  perfect: 
and  a  Conjunction  of  fome  hofti/e  Ideas,  may 
make  him  have  an  Averfion  to  Roman  Build- 
ings, and  ftudy  to  demolifh  them,  as  fome 
of  our  Reformers  did  the  Popijh  Buildings^ 
not  being  able  to  feparate  the  Ideas  of  the 
fuperftitious  Worfhip  from  the  Forms  of  the 
Buildings  where  it  was  practifed :    and  yet 
it  is  ftill  real  Beauty  which  pleafes  the  Goth, 
founded    upon  Uniformity  amidfi   Variety. 
For  the  Gothick  Pillars  are  uniform  to  each 
other,  not  only  in  their  Sections,  which  are 
Lozenge-form  d  -,  but  alfo  in  their  Heights 
and  Ornaments:   Their  Arches  are  not  one 
uniform  Curve,  but  yet  they  are  Segments  of 
fi?nilar  Curves,  and  generally  equal  in  the 
fame  Ranges.     The  very  Indian  Buildings 
have  fome  kind  of  Uniformity,  and  many  of 
the  Eastern  Nations,    tho'  they  differ 
much  from  us,   yet  have  great  Regularity 
in  theirs  Manner,   as  well  as  the  Romans 
in  their.     Our  Indian  Screens,  which  won- 
derfully fupply  our  Imaginations  with  Ideas 
of  Deformity,  in  which  Nature  is  very  chur- 

lifli 
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li(h  and  fparing,  do  want  indeed  all  the  Seel.  6, 
Beauty  arifing  from  Proportion  of  Parts,  and  ^-v**-^ 
Conformity  ro Nature-,  and  yet  they  cannot 
divert  themfelves  of  all  Beauty  and  Unifor- 
mity in  the  feparate  Parts :  And  this  diversi- 
fying the  human  Body  into  various  Contor- 
tions, may  give  fome  wild  Pleafure  from 
Variety y  fince  fome  Uniformity  to  the  human 
Shape  is  ftill  retained. 

VI.  There  is  one  fort  of 'Beauty  which mftory 
might  perhaps  have  been  better  mentioned  flf*/"  m 
before,  but  will  not  be  impertinent  here,  «<>,-. 
becaufe  the  Tafle  or  Relidi  of  it  is  univerfal 
in  all  Nations,  and  with  the  Young  as  well 
as  the  Old,  and  that  is  the  Beauty  of  Hi/lory. 
Every  one  knows  how  dull  a  Study  it  is  to 
read  over  a  Collection  of  Gazettes,  which 
fhall  perhaps  relate  all  the  fame  Events  with 
the  Hiftorian:  The  fuperior  Pleafure  then 
of  Hiftory  muft  arife3  like  that  of  Poetry, 
from  the  Manners ,  when  we  fee  a  CharaSfer 
well  drawn,  wherein  we  find  thefecret  Caufes 
of  a  great  Diverfity  of  feemingly  inconiiftent 
Actions ;  or  an  Inter  eft  of  State  laid  open,  or 
an  artful  View  nicely  unfolded,  the  Execution 
of  which  influences  very  different  and  oppo- 
fite  Actions  as  the  Circumftances  may  alter. 
Now  this  reduces  the  whole  to  an  Unity  of 
Defign  at  leaft :  And  this  may  be  obferv'd  in 
the  very  Fables  which  entertain  Children, 
otherwife  we  cannot  make  them  relifh  them. 

VII.  What 
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Sect.  6. 

\s~V+*t  VII.  What  has  been  faid  will  probably 
be  affented  to,  if  we  always  remember  in 
our  Inquirys  into  the  Univerfality  of  the  Senfe 
of  Beauty,  "  That  there  may  be  real  Beauty, 
"  where  there  is  not  the  greateft  ;  and  that 
"  there  are  an  Infinity  of  different  Forms 
M  which  may  all  have  fome  Unity,  and  yet 
"  differ  from  each  other."  So  that  Men 
may  have  different  Fancys  of  Beauty,  and 
yet  Uniformity  be  the  univerfal  Foundation 
of  our  Approbation  of  any  Form  whatfoever 
as  Beautiful.  And  we  mall  find  that  it  is 
fo  in  the  Architecture,  Gardening,  Drefs, 
Equifage,  and  Furniture  of  Houfes,  even 
among  the  moft  uncultivated  Nations ;  where 
Uniformity  ftill  pleafes,  without  any  other 
Advantage  than  the  Pleafure  of  the  Con- 
templation of  it. 

Dfoerjity       VIII.  It  will  deferve  our  Consideration 
ofjudg-  on  this  Sub] eel:,  how,  in  like  Cafes,  we  form 

tnents  con-  j        >  '  ' 

cerning our  very  different  Judgments  concerning  the 
senfes.  internal  and  external  Senfes.  Nothing  is 
more  ordinary  among  thofe,  who  after  Mr. 
Locke  have  rejected  innate  Ideas,  than  to 
alledge,  "  That  all  our  Relim  for  Beauty 
"  and  Order,  is  either  from  Profpect  ofAd- 
"  vantage,  Cuflom7  or  Education,"  for  no 
other  Reafon  but  the  Variety  of  Fancys  in 
the  World :  and  from  this  they  conclude, 
"  That  our  Fancys  do  not  arife  from  any 
"  natural  Power  of  Perception,  or  Senfe." 

And 
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And  yet  all  allow  our  external  Senfes  to  be  Seel:.  6. 
Natural^  and  that  the  Pleafures  or  Pains  of  v-~v*^ 
their  Senfations,  however  they  may  be 
increas'd  or  diminifh'd  by  Cuflom  or  Edu- 
cation, and  counterbalance  by  Inter  eft,  yet 
are  really  antecedent  to  Cuftom,  Habit,  Edu- 
cation, or  Profpect  of  Inter  eft.  Now  it  is 
certain,  "  That  there  is  at  leaft  as  great  a 
"  Variety  of  Fancys  about  their  Objects,  as 
*'  theObje&sof  Beauty  :"  Nay,  it  is  much 
more  difficult,  and  perhaps  impoflible,  to 
bring  the  Fancys  or  Relifhes  of  the  external 
Senfes  to  any  general  Foundation  at  all,  or  to 
find  any  Rule  for  the  Agreeable  or  Dij agree- 
able: and  yet  we  all  allow,  "that  thefe  are 
li  natural  Powers  of  Perception? 

IX.  The  Reafon  of  this  different  Judg-rhe  Reafm 
rnent  can  be  no  other  than  this,  That  we°fif° 
have  got  diftinct  Names  for  the  external 
Senfes,  and  none,  or  very  few,  for  the  Inter- 
nal; and  by  this  are  led,  as  in  many  other 
Cafes,  to  look  upon  the  former  as  fome  way 
more  jixd,  and  real,  and  natural,  than  the 
latter.  The  Senfe  of  Harmony  has  got  its 
Name,  viz.  a  good  Ear ;  and  we  are  generally 
brought  to  acknowledge  this  a  natural  Power 
t>f  Perception,  or  a  Senfe  fome  way  diftindt 
from  Hearing :  now  it  is  certain,  "  That 
u  there  is  as  neceffary  a  Perception  of  Beauty 
"  upon  the  Prefence  of  regular  OhfeSls,  as 
u  of  Harmony  upon  hearing  certain  Sounds'* 

X,  But 
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Sect.  6.  X.  B  u  t  let  it  be  obferv'd  here  once  for 
CVNJ  all,  cc  That  an  internal  Senfe  no  more  pre- 
mislnfe  "  fuPP°fes  an  innate  Idea,  or  Principle  of 
does  not  "  Knowledge,  than  the  external."  Both  are 
frefuppofe  nafurai  Powers  of  Perception,  or  Determina- 

ZYlTldtB 

ideas.  tions  of  the  Mind  to  receive  neceflarily  certain 
Ideas  from  the  Prefence  of  Objects.  The 
Internal  Senfe  is,  a  pafjive  Power  of  receiving 
Ideas  of  Beauty from  all  Objects  in  which  there 
is  Uniformity  amidjl  Variety.  Nor  does  there 
feem  any  thing  more  difficult  in  this  matter, 
than  that  the  Mind  mould  be  always  deter- 
min'd  to  receive  the  Idea  of  Sweet,  when  Par- 
ticles of  fuch  a  Form  enter  the  Pores  of  the 
Tongue;  or  to  have  the  Idea  of  *SWW  upon 
any  quick  Undulation  of  the  Air.  The  one 
feems  to  have  as  little  Connection  with  its 
Idea,  as  the  other:  And  the  fame  Power 
could  with  equal  Eafe  conflitute  the  former 
the  Occalion  of  Ideas,  as  the  latter. 

Ajfotiati-  XL  T  h  e  Ajfociation  of  Ideas  *  above 
IfDifagret-  hinted  at>  is  one  great  Caufe  of  the  apparent 
mem.  Diverfity  of  Fancys  in  the  Seitfe  of  Beauty,  as 
well  as  in  the  external  Senfes ;  and  often 
makes  Men  have  an  Averfion  to  Objects  of 
Beauty,  and  a  Liking  to  others  void  of  it,  but 
under  different  Conceptions  than  thofe  of 
Beauty  or  Deformity.  And  here  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  fome  Inftances  of  fome 


See  above  Art.   3.  of  this  Scdtioa. 

of 
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of  thefe  A/fbciations.     The  Beauty  of  Trees^cd:.  6. 
their  cool  Shades,  and  their  Aptnefs  to  con-  *^"V**-f 

ceal  from  Obfervation,  have  made  Groves 
and  Woods  the  ufual  Retreat  to  thofe  who 
love  Solitude,  efpecially  to  the  Religious,  the 
Penjive,  the  Melancholy,  and  the  Amorous. 
And  do  not  we  find  that  we  have  fo  join'd 
the  Ideas  of  thefe  Difpofitions  of  Mind  with 
thofe  external  Objects,  that  they  always  re- 
cur fo  us  along  with  them  ?  The  Cunning 
of  the  Heathen  Priefls  might  make  fuch  ob- 
fcure  Places  the  Scene  of  the  fictitious  Ap- 
pearances of  their  Deitys\  and  hence  we 
join  Ideas  of  fomething  Divine  to  therm 
We  know  the  like  Effect  in  the  Ideas  of  our 
Churches,  from  the  perpetual  Ufe  of  them 
only  in  religious  Exercifes.  The  faint  Light 
in  Gothick  Buildings  has  had  the  fame  Aflb- 
ciation  of  a  very  foreign  Idea,  which  our 
Poet  {hews  in  his  Epithet, 

A  dim  religious  Lizht*, 


In  like  manner  it  is  known,  That  often 
all  the  Circum (lances  of  ABions,  or  Places^ 
or  DreJJ'es  of  Perfons,  or  Voice,  or  Songs 
which  have  occurr'd  at  any  time  together, 
when  we  were  ftrongly  affected  by  any  Paf- 
fion,  will  be  fo  connected  that  any  one  of 
thefe  will  make  all  the  reft  recur.  And  this 
is  often  the  occafion  both  of  great  Pleafure 

*  Milt.  II  Penferoib, 

G  and 
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Sect.  6.  and  Pain,  Delight  and  Averfion  to  many  Ob- 
^V*v  jects,  which  of  themfelves  might  have  been 
perfectly  indifferent  to  us :  but  thefe  Appro- 
bations, or  Difta/les,   are  remote  from  the 
Ideas  of  Beauty ',  being  plainly  different  Ideas. 

Mufick,  XII.  There  is  alfo  another  Charm  in 
how  it  Mufick  to  various  Perfons,  which  is  diftinct 
differently,  from  the  Harmony \  and  is  occafion'd  by  its 
railing  agreeable  Paffions.  The  human  Voice 
is  obvioufly  vary'd  by  all  the  ftronger  Paf- 
fions j  now,  when  our  Ear  difcerns  any 
Refemblance  between  the  Air  of  a  Tune, 
whether  fling  or  play'd  upon  an  Inftrument, 
either  in  its  Time,  or  Modulation,  or  any 
other  Circumitance,  to  the  Sound  of  the 
human  Voice,  in  any  Paflion,  we  mail  be 
touch'd  by  it  in  a  very  fen fible  manner,  and 
have  Melancholy,  Joy,  Gravity,  Thought- 
fulnefs,  excited  in  us  by  a  fort  of  Sympathy  or 
Contagion.  The  fame  Connexion  is  obferv- 
able  between  the  very  Air  of  a  Tune,  and  the 
Words  expreffing  any  Paflion  which  we  have 
heard  it  fitted  to,  to  that  they  fhall  both 
recur  to  us  together,  tho'  but  one  of  them 
affects  our  Senfes. 

Now  in  fach  a  Diverfity  of  pleafing  or  r 
difpleafing  Ideas,  which  may  be  join'd  with  \ 
Forms  of  Bodys,  or  Tunes,  when  Men  are  of  I 
fuch  different  Difpolitions,  and  prone  to  fuch 
a  Variety  of  Paffions,  it  is  no  Wonder,  "  that 
4C  they  mould  often  difagree  in  their  Fancys 

«  of 
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"  of  Objects,  even altho'  their Senfe ofBeau-Se&.  & 
"  /y  and  Harmony  were perfectly  uniform ; "  *>Sf^ 
becaufe  many  other  Ideas  may  either  pleafe 
Ordifpleafe,  according  to  Perfons  Tempers^ 
and  paft  Circumftances.  We  know  ho# 
agreeable  a  very  wild  Country  may  be  to  any, 
Perfori  who  has  fpent  the  chearful  Days  ot 
his  Youth  in  it,  and  how  difagreeable  very 
beautiful  Places  may  be,  if  they  were  thd 
Scenes  of  his  Mifery.  And  this  may  help 
us  in  many  Cafes  to  account  for  the  Diver- 
fitys  of  Fancy,  without  denying  the  Unifof* 
mity  of  our  internal  Senfe  of  Beauty, 

Xlli.  Grandeur  and  Novelty  are  tWd 
Ideas  different  from  Beauty,  which  often  re- 
commend Objects  to  us.  The  Reafon  of 
this  is  foreign  to  the  prefent  Subject.  Se§ 
Spe&atoriW^iz. 


■4&sm 
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Sea.  7. 

"^  SECT.     VII. 

Of  the  Tower  o/Cuftom,  Education, 
and  Example,  as  to  our  internal 
Senfes. 

I.  ^lUSTOM,  Education,  and  Exam- 
\i  pie  are  fo  often  alledg'd  in  this  Af- 
fair, as  the  Occafion  of  ourRelifh  for  beau- 
tiful ObjeBs,  and  for  our  Approbation  of, 
or  Delight  in,  a  certain  Conduct  in  Life  in  a 
moral  Species,  that  it  is  necelTary  to  examine 
thefe  three  particularly,  to  make  it  appear, 
*£  that  there  is  a  natural  Power  of  Percep- 
"  tion,  or  Senfe  of  Beauty  in  Objects,  ante- 
11  cedent  to  all  Cufiom,  Education 3  or  Ex- 
il  ample.'" 

Cuftom  II.  Custom,  as  diftinct  from  the  other 
gives  no  tW0j  0perates  in  this  manner.  As  to  Ac- 
tions, it  only  gives  a  Difpofition  to  the  Mind 
or  Body  more  eafily  to  perform  thole  Actions 
which  have  been  frequently  repeated  ;  but 
never  leads  us  to  apprehend  them  under  any 
other  View,  than  what  we  were  capable  of 
apprehending  them  under  at  firft;  nor  gives 
us  any  new  Power  of  Perception  about  them. 
We  are  naturally  capable  of  Sentiments  of 
Fear,  and  Dread  of  any  powerful  Prefence ; 

and 
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and  fo  Cuftom  may  conned:  the  Ideas  of  religi-Secl.  7. 
ous  Horror  to  certain  Buildings:  but  Cuftom  ^^ 
could  never  have  made  &  Being;  naturally  in- 
capable of  Fear,  receive  fuch  Ideas.  So,  had 
we  no  other  Power  of  perceiving,  or  form- 
ing Ideas  of  A&ions,  but  as  they  were  ad- 
vantageous ox  dif advantageous,  Cujiom  could 
only  have  made' us  more  ready  at  perceiving 
the  Advantage  or  Dif advantage  of  Actions. 
But  this  is  not  to  our  prefent  Purpofe. 

As  to  our  Approbation  of,  or  Delight 
in  external  Objects ;  When  the  Blood  or 
Spirits,  of  which  Anatomifis  talk,  are  rous'd, 
quicken'd,  or  fermented  as  they  call  it,  in 
any  agreeable  manner,  by  Medicine  or  Nu- 
triment ;  or  any  Glands  frequently  Simula- 
ted to  Secretion  j  it  is  certain,  that  to  preferve 
the  Body  eafy,  we  fhall  delight  in  Objects  of 
Tafte,  which  of  themfelves  are  not  imme- 
diately pleafant  to  ir,  if  they  promote  that 
agreeable  State,  which  the  Body  had  been 
ac cuftom  d  to.  Farther,  Cuftom  will  fo  alter 
the  State  of  the  Body,  that  what  at  firft  rais'd 
uneafy  Senfations,  will  ceafe  to  do  fo,  or  per- 
haps raife  another  agreeable  Idea  of  the 
fame  Senfe  j  but  Cujiom  can  never  give  us 
any  Idea  of  a  Senfe  different  from  thofe  we 
had  antecedent  to  it :  It  will  never  make  the 
Blind  approve  Objects  as  coloured,  or  thofe 
who  have  no  Tafte  approve  Meats  as  deli- 
cious, however  they  might  approve  them  as 
jirengthning  or  exhilarating.  Were  our 
G  3  Glands 
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Sect.  7.  Glands,  and  the  Parts  about  them,  void  of 
<»/yv  Feeling,  did  we  perceive  no  Pleafure  from 
certain  brisker  Motions  in  the  Blood,  Cufiom 
could  never  make  ftimulating  or  intoxicating 
Fluids  or  Medicines  agreeable,  when  they 
were  notfo  to  the  Tafte :  So,  by  like  Rea- 
foning,  had  we  no  natural  Senfe  of  Beauty 
from  Uniformity,  Cufiom  could  never  have 
made  us  imagine  any  Beauty  in  Objects;  if 
we  had  had  no  Ear,  Cuftom  could  never 
have  given  us  the  Pleafures  of  Harmony. 
When  we  have  thefe  natural  Senfes  antece- 
dently, Cufiom  may  make  us  capable  of  ex- 
tending our  Views  farther,  and  of  receiving 
more  complex  Ideas  of  Beauty  in  Bodys,  or 
Harmony  in  Sounds,  by  increafing  our  Atten- 
tion, and  Quicknefs  of  Perception.  But  how- 
ever Cuftom  may  increafe  our  Power  of  re- 
ceiving or  comparing  complex  Ideas,  yet  it 
feems  rather  to  weaken  than  ftrengthen  the 
Ideas  of  Beauty}  or  the  Impreffions  of  Plea- 
fare  from  regular  Objects  5  elfe  how  is  it 
poflible  that  any  Perfon  could  go  into  the 
open  Air  on  a  funny  Day,  or  clear  Evening, 
without  themoft  extravagant  Raptures,  fuch 
as  Milton  *  reprefents  our  Ancejlor  in, 
upon  his  firfl  Creation  ?  For  fuch  any  Per- 
fon would  certainly  fall  into,  upon  the  firil 
Representation  of  fuch  a  Scene. 


See  Taradije  Lofl,  Book  8, 
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Custom  in  like  manner  may  make  it  Sect.  7. 
eafier  for  any  Perfon  to  difcern  the  Ufe  of**/"V%*> 
a  complex  Machine,  and  approve  it  as  ad- 
vantageous \  but  he  would  never  have  ima- 
gin'd  it  beautiful,  had  he  no  natural  Senfe 
of  Beauty.  Cuftom  may  make  us  quicker 
in  apprehending  the  Truth  of  complex  The- 
orems, but  we  all  find  the  Pleafure  or  Beauty 
of  Theorems  as  ftrong  at  firfl  as  ever.  Cuftom 
makes  us  more  capable  of  retaining  and  com- 
paring complex  Ideas,  fo  as  to  difcern  more 
complicated  Uniformity,  which  efcapes  the 
Obfervation  of  Novices  in  any  Art;  but  all 
this  prefuppofesa  natural  Senfe  of  Beauty  in 
Uniformity  :  for,  had  there  been  nothing  in 
Forms,  which  was  conftituted  the  neceffary 
Occafion  of  Pleafure  to  our  Senfes,  no  Repe- 
tition of  indifferent  Ideas  as  to  Pleafure  or 
Pain,  Beauty  or  Deformity,  could  ever  have 
made  them  grow  pleafing  or  difpleafing. 


.  cation. 


III.  T  h  e  Effect  of  Education  is  this,  mw  £<fo- 
that  thereby  we  receive  many  fpeculativeM 
Opinions,  which  are  fometim.es  true,  and 
fometimes  falfe;  and  are  often  led  to  believe, 
that  Objects  may  be  naturally  apt  to  give 
Pleafure  or  Pain  to  our  external  Senfes, 
which  in  reality  have  no  fuch  Qualitys.  And 
farther,  by  Education  there  are  fome  ftrong 
AiTociations  of  Ideas  without  any  Reafon, 
by  mere  Accident  -fometimes,  as  well  as  by 
DeGgn,  which  it  is   very  hard  for  us   ever 
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Sect.  7. after  to  break  afunder.     Thus  Averfions  are 
\^Y^j>  rais'd  to  Darknefs,   and  to  many  kinds  of 
Meat,  and  to  certain  innocent  Anions:  Ap- 
probations without  Ground  are  rais'd  in  like 
manner.     But  in  all  thefe  Inftances,   Edu- 
cation never  makes  us  apprehend  any  Qua- 
lity s  in  Gbjects,  which  we  have  not  naturally 
Senfes  capable  of  perceiving.      We  know 
what  Sicknefs  of  the  Stomach  is,  and  may 
without  Ground  believe,  that  very  healthful 
Meats  will  raife  this;   we  by  our  Sight  and 
Smell  receive  difagreeable  Ideas  of  the  Food 
of  Swine,  and  their  Styes,  and  perhaps  can- 
not prevent  the  recurring  of  thefe  Ideas  at 
Table:  but  never  were  Men  naturally  blind 
prejudic'd  againft  Objects  as  of  a  difagreeable 
Colour,  or  in  favour  of  others  as  of  a  beau- 
tiful  Colour;    they  perhaps  hear  Men  dif- 
praife  one  Colour,  and  may  imagine  this  Co- 
lour to  be  fome  quite  different  fenfible  Qua- 
lity of  the  other  Senfes,  but  that  isall.    And 
the  fame  way,  a  Man  naturally  void  of  Tafie 
could  by  no  Education  receive  the  Ideas  of 
Tafte,  or  be  prejudic'd  in  favour  of  Meats 
as  delicious:  Soz  had  we  no  -natural Senfe  of 
Beauty  and  Harmony,    we  could  never  be 
prejudic'd  in  favour  of  Objects  or  Sounds  as 
beautiful    or   harmonious.      Education  may 
make  an  unattentive  Goth    imagine    that 
his  Countrymen  have  attain'd  the  Perfection 
of  Architecture',    and  an  Averiion  to  their 
Enemys  the  Romans,  may  have  join'd  fome 
difagreeable  Ideas  to  their  very  Buildings,  and 

excited 
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excited  them  to  their  Demolition  5  but  he  Sect.  7. 
had  never  form'd  thefe  Prejudices,  had  he  (/V\^ 
been  void  of  a  Senfe  of  Beauty.  Did  ever 
blind  Men  debate  whether  Purple  or  Scarlet 
were  the  finer  Colour?  or  could  any  Educa- 
tion prejudice  them  in  favour  of  either  as 
Colours  f 

Thus  Education  and  Cujlotn  may  influ- 
ence our  internal  Senfes,  where  they  are 
antecedently,  by  inlarging  the  Capacity  of 
our  Minds  to  retain  and  compare  the  Parts 
of  complex  Co mpoiitions:  And  then,  if  the 
fineft  Objects  are  prefented  to  us,  we  grow 
confcious  of  a  Pleafure  far  fuperior  to  what 
common  Performances  excite.  But  all  this 
prefuppofes  our  Senfe  of  Beauty to  be  natural. 
Inftruction  in  Anatomy,  Obfervation  of  Na~ 
ture,  and  of  thofe  Airs  of  the  Countenance, 
and  Attitudes  of  Body,  which  accompany 
any  Sentiment,  ABion,  or  Pafjion,  may  en- 
able us  to  know  where  there  is  a  juft  J  mira- 
tion :  but  why  mould  an  exact  Imitation  pleafe 
upon  Obfervation,  if  we  had  not  naturally  a 
Senfe  of  Beauty  in  it,  more  than  the  obferv- 
ing  the  Situation  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  Peb- 
bles thrown  at  random  ?  and  mould  we  ob- 
ferve  them  ever  fo  often,  we  mould  never 
dream  of  their  growing  beautiful. 

IV.  There  is  fomething  worth  our  Ob- prejudices 
fervation  as  to  the  manner  of  rooting  out  the^""  rem°- 
Prejudices  of  Education,  not  quite  foreign  to  "" 

the 
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Sect.  7.  the  prefent  Purpofe.  When  the  Prejudice 
s^^r^f  arifes  from  Aflbciations  of  Ideas  without  any 
natural  Connexion,  we  muft  frequently  force 
ourfelves  to  bear  'Reprefehtations  of  thofe 
Objects,  or  the  Ufe  of  them  when  feparated 
from  the  difagreeable  Idea  ;  and  this  may  at 
laft  disjoin  the  unreafonable  AfTociation, 
efpecially  if  we  can  join  new  agreeable  Ideas 
to  them :  Thus,  Opinions  of  Superftition 
are  beft  remov'd  by  pleafant  Converfation  of 
Perfons  we  efteem  for  their  Virtue,  or  by 
obferving  that  they  defpife  fuch  Opinions. 
But  when  the  'Prejudice  arifes  from  an  Ap- 
prehenfion  or  Opinion  of  natural  Evil,  as 
the  Attendant,  or  Confequent  of  any  Object 
or  Action;  if  the  Evil  be  apprehended  to 
be  the  conftant  and  immediate  Attendant,  a 
few  Trials,  without  receiving  any  Damage, 
will  remove  the  Prejudice,  as  in  that  again  ft 
Meats:  But  where  the  Evil  is  not  repre- 
fented  as  the  perpetual  Concomitant,  but  as 
what  may  poffibly  or  probably  at  fome  time 
or  other  accompany  the  Ufe  of  the  Object, 
there  muft  be  frequent  Reafoning  with  our- 
felves, or  a  long  Series  of  Trials  without  any 
Detriment,  to  remove  the  Prejudice-,  fuch 
is  the  Cafe  of  our  Fear  of 'Spirits  in  the  Dark, 
and  in  Church-yards.  And  when  the  Evil  is 
reprefented  as  the  Coniequence  perhaps  a 
long  time  after,  or  in  a  future  State,  it  is 
then  hardeft  of  ail  to  remove  the  Prejudice ; 
and  this  is  only  to  be  effected  by  ilow  Pro- 
ceffes  of  Reafon,  becaufe  in  this  Cafe  there 

can 
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can  be  no  Trials  made :  and  this  is  the  Cafe  Sect.  7° 
of  fuperfiitious    Prejudices   againft  Actions  {yy\i 
apprehended  asoffenfive  to  the  Deity;  and 
hence  it  is  that  they  are  fo  hard  to  be  root- 
ed out, 

V.  Example  feems  to  operate  in  this  .e**^ 
manner.     We    are   confeious  that  we    act»f  the 
very  much  for  Pleafure,  or  private  Good '^tfrnll 
and  are  thereby  led  to  imagine  that  others  do  senfe. 
fo  too :    hence  we  conclude  there  mud  be 
fome  Perfection  in  the  Objects  which  we  fee 
others  purfue,  and  Evil  in  thofe  which  we 
obferve  them  conftantly  {hunning.     Or,  the 
Example  of  others  may  ferve  to  us  as  fo  many 
Trials  to  remove  the  ApprehenfionofEw'/in 
Objects  to  which  we  had  an  Averfion.     But 
all  this  is  done  upon  an   Apprehenfion  of 
Qualitys  perceivable   by  the  Senfes  which 
we  have ;  for  no  Example  will  induce  the 
Blind  or  Deaf  to  purfue  Objects  as  colour  d 
or  fonorous ;  nor  could  Example  any  more 
engage  us  to  purfue  Objects  as  beautiful  or 
harmonious,    had    we  no  natural  Senfe  of 
Beauty   or  Harmony. 

Example  may  make  us  conclude  with- 
out Examination,  that  our  Countrymen  have 
obtain'd  the  Perfection  of  Beauty  in  their 
Works,  or  that  there  is  lefs  Beauty  in  the  Or- 
ders of  Architecture  or  Painting,  us'd  in  other 
Nat ions ,  and  fo  content  ourfelves  with  very 
imperfect  Forms.     And  Fear  of  Contempt  as 

void 
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Sect.  7. void  of  tfafte  or  Genius,  often  makes  us  join 
*-"V*-'  in  approving  the  Performances  of  the  repu- 
ted Matters  in  our  Country,  and  reftrains 
thofe  who  have  naturally  a  fine  Genius  y  or 
the  internal  Senfes  very  acute,  from  fludying 
to  obtain  the  greateft  Perfection  5  it  makes 
alfo  thofe  of  a  bad  T^afte  pretend  to  a  live- 
lier Perception  of  Beauty  than  in  reality  they 
have  :  But  all  this  prefuppofes  fome  natural 
Power  of  receiving  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Har- 
mony. Nor  can  Example  effect  any  thing  far- 
ther, unlefs  it  be  to  lead  Men  to  purfue 
Objects  by  implicit  Faith,  for  fome  Perfection 
which  the  Purfuer  is  confcious  he  does  not 
know,  or  which  perhaps  is  fome  very  different 
Quality  from  the  Idea  perceiv'd  by  thofe  of 
a  good  rfafte  in  fuch  Affairs. 
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Se#.  8. 
SECT.     VIII.  ^^ 

Of  the  Importance  of  the  internal 
Senfes  in  Life,  and  the  final  Caufes 
of  them. 

I.  r  I   1  H  E  bufy  part  of  Mankind  may  **&*• 

X  look  upon  thefe  things  as  airy^?ntl 
Dreams  of  an  inflam'd  Imagination,  which  nal  Senfes. 
a  wife  Man  mould  defpife,  who  rationally 
purfaes  morefolid  PofTeffions  independent  on 
Fancy :  but  a  little  Reflection  will  convince 
us,  "  That  the  Gratifications  of  our  internal 
tc  Senfes  are  as  natural,  real,  and  fattsfyzng 
"  Enjoyments  as  any  fenlible  Pleafure  what- 
"  foever  ;  and  that  they  are  the  chief  Ends 
"  for  which  we  commonly  purfue  Wealth 
£C  and  Paver"  For  how  is  Wealth  or  Power 
advantageous •?  How  do  they  make  us  happy , 
or  prove  good  to  us  ?  No  otherwife  than  as 
they  fupply  Gratifications  to  our  Senfes,  or 
Facukys  of  perceiving  Pleafure.  Now,  are 
thefe  Senfes  or  Faculcys  only  the  external 
ones?  No:  Every  body  fees,  that  a  fmall 
portion  of  Wealth  or  Power  will  fupply  more 
Pleafures  of  the  external  Senfes  than  we 
can  enjoy  j  we  know  that  Scarcity  often 
heightens  thefe  Perceptions  more  than 
Abundance,  which  cloys  that  Appetite  which 

is 
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Sect.  8.^s  neceffary  t0  a^  Pleafure  in  Enjoyment: 
^^Y^jand  hence  the  Poet's  Advice   is  perfectly 
juft; 

— *- — —T'upulmentaria  quaere 
Sudando '—  * 

In  fhort,  the  only  Ufe  of  a  great  Fortune 
above  a  very  fmall  one  (except  in  good  Offices, 
and  moral  Pleafures)  muft  be  to  fupply  us 
with  the  Pleafures  of  Beauty,  Order,  and 
Harmony. 

I  t  is  true  indeed,  that  the  nobleft  Plea- 
fures of  the  internal  Senfes,  in  the  Contem- 
plation of  the  Works  of  Nature,  are  expos'd 
to  every  one  without  Expence ;  the  Poor  and 
the  Low,  may  have    as  free  Ufe  of  thefe 
Objects,  in  this  way,  as  the  Wealthy  or  Power* 
Jul.  And  even  in  Obje&s  which  may  be  ap- 
propriated, the  Property  is  of  little  Confe- 
quence  to  the  Enjoyment  of  their  Beauty, 
which  is  often  enjoy 'd  by  others  befide  the 
Proprietor.     But  then  there  are  other  Ob- 
jects of  thefe  internal  Senfes,  which  require 
Wealth  or  Power  to  procure  the  Ufe  of  them 
as  frequently  as  we  delire;  as   appears  in 
Architecture,  Mujick,  Gardening,  Painting, 
Drefs,  Equipage,  Furniture-,  of  which  we 
cannot    have  the    full  Enjoyment  without 


*  Hor.  Lib.  %>  Sat.  z.  v,  20. 
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Property.  And  there  are  fome  confus'd  Ima-Sed:,  8. 
ginations,  which  often  lead  us  to  purfue  v^-y^ 
Property,  even  in  Objects  where  it  is  not 
necefTary  to  the  true  Enjoyment  of  them. 
Thefe  are  the  ultimate  Motives  of  our  pur- 
fuing  the  greater  Degrees  of  Wealth,  where 
there  are  no  generous  Intentions  of  virtuous 
Actions. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  conftant  Prac- 
tice of  the  very  Enemys  to  thefe  Senfes. 
As  foon  as  they  think  they  are  got  above 
the  World,  or  extricated,  from  the  Hurrys 
of  Avarice  and  Ambition  j  banifh'd  Na- 
ture will  return  upon  them,  and  fet  them 
upon  Purfuits  of  Beauty  and  Order  in  their 
Houfes,  Gardens,  Drefs,  Table,  Equipage. 
They  are  never  eafy  without  fome  Degree  of 
this  j  and  were  their  Hearts  open  to  our 
View,  we  mould  fee  Regularity,  Decency, 
Beauty,  as  what  their  Wifhes  terminate 
upon,  either  to  themfelves  or  to  their 
Pofterity;  and  what  their  Imagination  is  al- 
ways prefenting  to  them  as  the  poffible  Effects 
of  their  Labours.  Nor  without  this  could 
they  ever  juftify  their  Purfuits  to  themfelves. 

There  may  perhaps  be  fome  Inftances 
of  human  Nature  perverted  into  a  thorow 
Mifer,  who  loves  nothing  but  Money,  and 
whofe  Fancy  arifes  no  higher  than  the  cold 
dull  Thought  of  PoiTeffion ;  but  fuch  an  In- 
ftance  in  an  Age,    mint  not  be  made  the 
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Sect.  8. Standard   of  Mankind   againft    the   whole 
*^V^  Body. 

If  we  examine  the  Purfuits  of  the  Z&- 
xurious,  who  is  imagin'd  wholly  devoted  to 
his  Belly;  we  {hall  generally  find  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  his  Expence  is  employ 'd 
to  procure  other  Senfations  than  thofe  of 
Tafte;  fuch  as  fine  Attendants,  regular 
Apartments,  Services  of  Plate,  and  the  like. 
Befides,  a  large  Share  of  the  Preparation  mud 
be  fuppos'd  defign'd  for  fome  fort  of  gene- 
rous friendly  Purpofes,  to  pleafe  Acquain- 
tance, Strangers,  Parafites.  How  few  would 
be  contented  to  enjoy  the  fame  Senfations 
alone,  in  a  Cottage,  or  out  of  earthen  Pitchers  ? 
To  conclude  this  Point,  however  thefe  inter* 
nal  Senfations  may  be  overlook'd  in  our 
Philofophical  Inquirys  about  the  human  Fa- 
cultys,  we  (hall  find  in  Fact,  "  That  they 
<c  employ  us  more,  and  are  more  efficacious 
tc  in  Life,  either  to  our  Pleafure  or  Unea- 
iC  finefs,  than  all  our  external  Senfes  taken 
<c  together." 

Final  ua  ^s  to  fae  foal  Caufes  of  this  internal  ' 

the  inter-  Senfe,  we  need  not  inquire,  <f  Whether,  to 
nal  sen/eg."  an  Almighty,  and  All-knowing  Being,  there 
"  be  any  real  Excellence  in  regular  Forms, 
i{  in  acting  by  general  Laws,  in  knowing  by 
"  Theorems  f "  We  feem  fcarce  capable  of 
anfwering  fuch  Queftions  any  way;  nor 
need  we  inquire,  tc  Whether  other  Animals 

"  may 
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k<  may  not  difcern  Uniformity  and  Regula-SeB;.  S& 

"  rity  in  Objects  which  efcape  our  Obfer-i 

"  vation,  and  may  not  perhaps  have  their 

"  Senfes  conftituted  (o  as  to  perceive  Bedutf 

"  from  the  fame  Foundation  which  we  do^ 

"  in  Objects  which  our  Senfes  are  not  fit  t& 

"  examine  or  compare  ?"  We  (hall  confine 

ourfelves  to  a  Subject  where  we  have  fame 

certain  Foundation  to  go  upon,  and  only  in- 

quire,    "  if  we  can  find  any  Reafons  worthy 

"  of  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  for  ma- 

u  king  fuch  a  Connection  between  regulaf 

"  Objects,  and  the  Pleafure  which  accom- 

**  panys  our  Perceptions  of  them  j  or,  what 

C£  Reafons  might  poffibly  influence  him  to 

"  create   the  World,    as  it  at  prefent  i§,  as 

"  far  as  we  can  obferve,  every- where  full  of 

"  Regularity  and  Uniformity" 

Let  it  be  here  obferv'd,  that  as  far  as  tv£ 
know  concerning  any  of  the  great  Bodys  of 
the  Univerfe,  we  fee  Forms  and  Motions 
I  really  beautiful  to  our  Senfes ;  and  if  w£ 
were  plac'd  in  any  Planet,  the  apparent 
Courfes  would  ftill  be  regular  and  uniform,, 
and  confequently  beautiful  to  us.  Now  this 
gives  us  no  fmall  Ground  to  imagine^  thae 
if  the  Senfes  of  their  Inhabitants  are  in  the 
fame  manner  adapted  to  their  Habitations* 
and  the  Objects  occurring  to  their  View,  as 
ours  are  here,  their  Senfes  muff  be  upon  tho 
fame  general  Foundation  with  ours^ 
,./  ' 
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Sed.  8. 

w^V-"^      But  to  return  to  the  Quefticns :    What 

occurs  to  refolve  them,  may   be  contain'd 

in  the  following  Proportions. 

1.  The  Manner  of  Knowledge  by  unik 
verfal  'Theorems,  and  of  Operation  by  nni- 
verfal Caufes,  as  far  as  we  can  attain  it,  muft 
be  mod:  convenient  for  Beings  of  limited 
Undeiftanding  and  Power;  fince  this  pre- 
vents Diftraclion  in  their  Underftandings 
thro'  the  Multiplicity  of  Proportions,  and 
Toil  and  Wearinefs  to  their  Powers  of  Action : 
and  confequently  their  Rcafon,  without  any 
Senfe  of  Beauty,  muft  approve  of  fuch  Me- 
thods when  they  reflect  upon  their  apparent 
Advantage. 

2.  Those  Objecl?  of  Contemplation  in 
which  there  is  Uniformity  amidji  Variety,  are 
more  diftinclly  and  eafily  comprehended  and 
retain'd,  than  irregular  Objecls;  becaufe  the 
accurate  Obfervation  of  one  or  two  Parts  of- 
ten leads  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Whole: 
Thus  we  can  from  a  Pillar  or  two,  with  an 
intermediate  Arch,  and  Cornice,  form  a  di- 
ftincl  Idea  of  a  whole  regular  Building,  if  we 
know  of  what  Species  it  is,  and  have  its 
Length  and  Breadth:  From  a  Side  and  foiid 
Angle,    we  have  the    whole  regular  Solid  1 

•the  m^r faring  one  Side,  gives  the  whole 
Square;  one  Radius,  the  whole  Circle;  two 
Diameters,  an  0-val-3  one Ordinate  and  Ab~ 

Jaffa, 
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fcijfa,  the  Parabola ;  thus  alfo  other  Fi-  Sect.  8* 
gures,  if  they  have  any  Regularity,  are  iri  VV^ 
every  Point  determin'd  from  a  few  Data* 
Whereas  it  muft  be  a  long  Attention  to  a  vafl: 
Multiplicity  of  Parts,  which  can  afcertaift  6i 
fix  the  Idea  of  any  irregular  Form,  or  give" 
any  diftinct  Idea  of  it,  or  make  us  capable  Gf 
retaining  it ;  as  appears  in  the  Forms  of  rude 
Rocks,  and  Pebbles,  and  conf  us  "d  Heaps',  e'veii 
when  the  Multitude  of  fenfible  Parts  is  hot 
fo  great  as  in  the  regular  Forms :  for  fuch 
irregular  ObjeSfs  diffract  the  Mind  with  Va- 
riety, fince  for  every  fenfible  Part  we  muii 
have  a  quite  different  Idea. 

3.  From  thefe  two  Proportions  it  fol- 
lows, "  ThatBeings  of  limited  Underftand- 
<c  ing  and  Power,  if  they  act  rationally  foif 
"  their  own  Interejl,  muft  choofe  to  operate" 
"  by  the  fimplefl  Means,  to  invent  general 
<c  Theorems,  and  to  fludy  regular  ObjeSfs^ 
u  if  they  be  as  ufeful  as  irregular  ones;  that 
"  they  may  avoid  the  endlefs  Toil  of  pro- 
"  ducing  each  Effect  by  a  feparate  Operation^ 
"  of  fearching  out  each  different  Truth  by  a 
c<  different  Inquiry,  and  of  imprinting  ths 
st  endlefs  Variety  of  difiimilar  Ideas  in  irrt* 
"  gular  Objects!' 

4.  But  then,  befide  this  Confidefatlori 
of  Interejl,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
neceffary  Connection,  antecedent  to  the  Con- 
ftkution  of  the  Author  of  Nature^   be-* 
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Sect.  8.tween  regular  Forms,  Actions,  Theorems, 
w^V*^  and  that  fudden  fenfible  Pleajure  excited  in 
us  upon  Obfervation  of  them,  even  when  we 
do  not  reflect  upon  the  Advantage  mention'd 
in  the  former  Propofition.  And  poflibly, 
the  Deity  could  have  form'd  us  fo  as  to 
have  receiv'd  no  immediate  Pleafure  from 
fuch  Object,  or  connected  Pleafure  to  thofe 
of  a  quite  contrary  Nature.  We  have  a 
tolerable  Prefumption  of  this  in  the  Beauty  s 
of  various  Animals;  they  give  fome  fmall 
Pleafure  indeed  to  every  one  who  views  them  ; 
but  then  evejy  one  feems  far  more  delighted 
with  the  peculiar  Beauty s  of  its  own  Species, 
than  with  thofe  of  a  different  one5  which 
feldom  raife  any  Defire.  This  makes  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  Pleajure  is  not  the  neceflary 
Refult  of  the  Form  itfelf,  otherwife  it  would 
equally  affect  all  Appreheniions  in  what  Spe- 
cies foever  3  but  depends  upon  a  voluntary 
Conftitution,  adapted  to  preferve  the  Regu- 
larity of  the  Unzverfe,  and  is  probably  not 
the  Effect  of  NeceJJity,  but  Choice^  in  the 
Supreme  Agent,  who  conflituted  our 
Senfes. 

From  the  5.  Now  from  the  whole  we  mav  con- 
Meji.  clude>  "  That  fuppofing  the  Deity  fo^W 
c'  as  to  connect  fenfible  Pleajure  with  certain 
<£  Actions  or  Contemplations,  beiide  the 
"  rational  Advantage  perceivable  in  them  ; 
11  there  is  a  great  moral  NeceJJity,  from  his 
"  Goodnej's,  that  the  internal  Senfe  of  Men 

"  ftould 
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"  mould  be  conflituted  as  it  is  at  prefent,  foSecl:.  8. 
"  as  to  make  Uniformity  amidft  Variety  the  •V^ 
u  Occalion  of  Pleafure."  For  were  it  not  fo, 
but  on  the  contrary,  if  irregular  Objecls, 
particular  truths  and  Operations  pleafed  us, 
befide  the  endlefs  Toil  this  would  involve  us 
in,  there  mud  arife  a  perpetual  DifTatisfac- 
tion  in  all  rational  Agents  w^th  themfelves  § 
fince  Reafon  and  Interefi  would  lead  us  to 
iimple  general  Caufes,  while  a  contrary  Senje 
of  Beauty  would  make  us  difapprove  them :  ' 
Ufiiverfal  Theorems  would  appear  to  our  Un- 
demanding the  beft.  Means  of  increafing  our 
Knowledge  of  what  might  be  ufeful  j  while 
a  contrary  Senfe  would  fet  us  on  the  fearch 
after  particular  Truths:  Thought  and  Re- 
flection would  recommend  Objects  with  Uni- 
formity amidfl  Variety \  and  yet  this  perverfe 
InJiinB  would  involve  us  in  Labyrinths  of 
Confujion  and  Dijimilitude.  And  hence  we 
fee  "  how  fuitable  it  is  to  the  fagacious  Bounty 
"  which  we  fuppofe  in  the  Deity,  to  con- 
"  ftitute  our  internal  Senfes  in  the  manner  in 
"  which  they  are  j  by  which  Pleafure  is  join'd 
"  to  the  Contemplation  of  thofe  QbjeBs  which 
"  a  finite  Mind  can  beft  imprint  and  retain 
"  the  Ideas  of  with  the  leaft  Diffraction  ;  to 
<c  thofe  Actions  which  are  moft  efficacious, 
tc  and  fruitful  in  ufeful  EfFefe;  and  to  thofe 
"  Theorems  which  moil  inlaree  our  Minds" 


III.  As  to  the  other  Queftion,    "  WhztReafm  of 

genera  * 
Laws* 


Reafon  might  influence  theDEiTY,  whom^ 
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Sect  8.tC  no  Diverfiry  of  Operation  could  diftractor 
V^V^  '*  weary,  to  choofe  to  operate  by  Jimp  I  eft 
i(  Means,  and  general  Laws,  and  to  diffufe 
"  Uniformity,  Proportion,  and  Similitude 
"  thro'  all  the  Parts  of  Nature  which  we 
<*  can  obferve  ? "  Perhaps  there  may  be  fome 
real  Excellence  in  this  Manner  of  Operation, 
and  in  thefe  Forms,  which  we  know  not: 
but  this  we  may  probably  fay,  that  fince  the 
divine  Goodnefs,  for  the  Reafons  above- men- 
tion'd,  has  conftituted  our  Senfe  of  Beauty 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  the  fame  Goodnefs  might 
Jiave  determined  the  Great  Architect  to 
adorn  this  ftupendous  Theatre  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  Spectators,  and  that  Part 
which  is  expos'd  to  the  Observation  of  Men, 
fo  as  to  be  pleafant  to  them ;  efpecially  if 
we  fuppofe,  that  he  defign'd  to  difcover  him- 
felf  to  them  as  Wife  and  Good,  as  well  as 
Powerful:  for  thus  he  has  given  them  greater 
Evidences,  thro'  the  whole  Earth,  of  his 
Art,  Wifdom,  Defgn,  and  Bounty,  than  they 
can  poffibly  have  for  the  Rea/bn,  Counfel, 
and  Good-will  of  their  Fellow -Creatures, 
with  whom  they  converfe,  with  full  Per- 
fuafion  of  thefe  Qualities  in  them,  about 
their  common  Affairs. 

As  to  the  Operations  of  the  Deity  by 
general  Laws,  there  is  ftiii  a  farther  Reafon 
from  a  Senfe  fuperior  to  thefe  already  con- 
fider'd,  even  that  of  Virtue,  or  the  Beauty 
of  Action,    which  is  the  Foundation  of  our 

greateii 
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greateft  Happinefs.  For  were  there  nogetie-  Sect.  8. 
ral  Laws  fix'd  in  the  Courfe  of  Nature  ^^sr^ 
there  could  be  no  Prudence  or  Defign  in  Men, 
no  rational  Expectation  of  Effects  from 
Caufes,  no  Schemes  of  Action  projected,  or 
any  regular  Execution.  If  then,  according 
to  the  Frame  of  our  Nature,  our  greateft 
Happinefs  muff,  depend  upon  our  Actions, 
as  it  may  perhaps  be  made  appear  it  does, 
"  the  Univerfe  muft  be  govern'd,  not  by 
ec  particular  Wills,  but  by  general  Laws, 
"  upon  which  we  can  found  our  Expecta- 
"  tions,  and  project  our  Schemes  of  Action." 
Nay  farther,  iho  general  Laws  did  ordinarily 
obtain,  yet  if  the  Deity  ufually  ftopp'd 
their  Effects  whenever  it  was  necefTary  to 
prevent  any  particular  Evils  j  this  would 
effectually,  and  juftly  fuperiede  all  human 
Prudence  and  Care  about  Actions ;  fince  a 
fuperior  Mind  did  thus  relieve  Men  from 
their  Charge. 
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INQUIRY 

C  ONCERNING 

Moral  Good  and  Evil. 


INTRODUCTION. 

H  E  Word  Moral  Good- g<w mi 
ness,  in  this  Treatife,  denotes  *«& 
our  Idea  of  yo/»?  Vitality  appre- 
heyided  in  Actions,  which  procures 
Approbation,  attended  with  Dejire  of  the 
Agent's  Happinejs.  Moral  Evil  denotes 
our  Idea  of  a  contrary  Quality,  which  excites 
Condemnation  or  DiJIike.  Approbation  and 
Condemnation  are  probably  fimple  Ideas, 
which  cannot  be  farther  explained.  We 
mufl  be  contented  with  thefe  imperfect  De- 
fcriptions,  until  we  difcover  whether  we 
really  have  fuch  Ideas,  and  what  general 
Foundation  there  is  in  Nature  for  this  Diffe- 
rence of  Actions,  as  morally  Good  or  Evil. 

These 
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These  Defcriptions  feem  to  contain  an 
univerfally  acknowledg'd  Difference  of  Mo- 
ral Good  and  Evil,  from  Natural.  Ali  Men 
who  fpeak  of  moral  Good,  acknowledge  that 
it  procures  Approbation  and  Good-will  to- 
ward thofe  we  apprehend  poffefs'd  of  it ; 
whereas  natural  Good  does  nor.  In  this  mat- 
ter Men  mull;  coniult  their  own  Breafts. 
How  differently  are  they  affected  toward 
thefe  they  fuppofe  poffefs'd  of  Honefty,  Faith, 
Generojity,  Kindnefs;  and  thofe  who  are 
poffefs'd  of  the  natural  Goods,  fuch  as 
Houfes,  Lands,  Gardens,  Vineyards,  Health, 
Strength,  Sagacity  f  We  (hall  find  that  we 
neceffarilylove  and  approve  the  Poffeffors  of 
the  former;  but  the  Poffeilion  of  the]  latter 
procures  no  Approbation  or  Good-will  at  all 
toward  the  Poffeffor,  but  often  contrary  Af- 
fections of  Envy  and  Hatred.  In  the  fame 
manner,  whatever  Quality  we  apprehend  to 
be  morally  evil,  raifes  our  Diflike  toward 
the  Perfon  in  whom  we  obferve  it,  fuch  as 
Treachery,  Cruelty,  Ingratitude ;  whereas 
we  heartily  love,  efteem,  and  pity  many 
who  are  expos'd  to  natural  Evils,  fuch  as 
Pain,  Poverty  y  Hunger,  Sickncfs,  Death. 

Now  the  firfl  Queftion  on  this  Subject 
is,  "  Whence  arife  thefe  different  Ideas  of 
"  Actions? 

Be- 
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Because  we  fhall  afterwards  frequently  mterefi. 
life  the  Words  Inter -eft,  Advantage,  natural  A*vm° 
Good,  it  is  neceifary  here  to  fix  their  Ideas.  age' 
The  Pleafure  in  our  fenfible  Perceptions  of 
any  kind,  gives  us  our  firft  Idea  of  natural 
Good  ox  Happinefs-,   and   then   all    Objects 
which  are  apt  to  excite  this   Pleafure  are 
ca  I  I'd  immediately  good.   Thofe  Objects  which 
may  procure  others  immediately  pleafant,  are 
cali'd    Advantageous:  and   we  purfue  both 
Kinds  from  a  View  of  Intere/l,   or  from 
Self- Love. 

Our  Senfe  of  Pleafure  is  antecedent  to 
Advantage  or  Inter  ejl,  and  is  the  Foundation 
of  it.  We  do  not  perceive  Pleafure  in  Ob- 
jects, becaufe  it  is  our  Intere/l  to  do  (o-,  but 
Objects  or  Actions  are  advantageous,  and  are 
purfu'd  or  undertaken  from  Interefl,  becaufe 
we  receive  Pleafure  from  them.  Our  Per- 
ception of  Pleafure  is  neceifary,  and  nothing 
is  advantageous  or  naturally  good  to  us,  but 
what  is  apt  to  raife  Pleafure  mediately ',  or 
immediately.  Such  Objects  as  we  know  either 
from  Experience  of  Senfe,  or  Reafon,  to  be 
immediately  or  mediately  advantageous,  or 
apt  to  minirter  Pleafure,  we  are  faid  to  nur- 
fue  from  Self-Inter  eft,  when  our  Intention  is 
only  to  enjoy  this  Pleafure,  which  they  have 
the  Power  of  exciting.  Thus  Meats,  Drink, 
Harmony,  fine  Pro/peSs,  Painting,  Statues, 
are  perceiv'd  by  our  Senfes  to  be  immediately 

good  3 
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good;  and  our  Reafon  fhews  Riches  and 
Power  to  be  mediately  fo,  that  is,  apt  to 
furnifhus  with  Obje&s  of  immediate  Plea- 
fure  :  and  both  Kinds  of  thefe  natural  Goods 
are  purfu'd  from  Inter ejl,  or  Self- Love. 

opmhns  N  o  w  the  greater!  Part  of  our  latter  Mo- 
felt  of "  ralifis  eftablifh  ic  as  undeniable,  «  That  all 
moral  Good"  moral  ^ualitys  have  necelTarily  fome  Rela- 
md  Evil  u  tjon  t0  the  J^aw  of  a  Superior,  of  fufficient 
"  Power  to  make  us  happy  or  miferable; 
and  fince  all  haws  operate  only  by  Sanctions 
of  Rewards,  or  Punifhments,  which  deter- 
mine us  to  Obedience  by  Motives  of  Self- 
Inter  ejl,  they  fuppofe,  "  that  it  is  thus  that 
"  haws  do  conllitute  fome  Actions  mediate- 
"  ly  Good,  or  Advantageous,  and  others  the 
"  fame  way  difadvantageous."  They  fay 
indeed,  "  That  a  benevolent  Legijlaior  con- 
€t  flitutes  no  Actions  advantageous  to  the 
"  Agent  by  Law,  but  fuch  as  in  their  own 
"  Nature  tend  to  the  natural  Good  of  the 
"  Whole,  or,  at  leaft,  are  not  incontinent 
"  with  it  j  and  that  therefore  we  approve 
"  the  Virtue  of  others,  becaufe  it  has  fome 
"  fmall  Tendency  to  our  Happinefs,  either 
"  from  its  own  Nature,  or  from  this  ge- 
"  neral  Confideration,  That  Obedience  to  a 
"  benevolent  hegiflator  is  in  general  ad- 
<l  vantageous  to  the  Whole,  and  to  us  in  parti- 
"  cularj  and  that  for  the  contrary  Reafons 
"  alone,  we  difapprove  the  Vice  of  others, 
"  that  is,  the  prohibited  Action,  as  tending 

"  to 
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"  to  our  particular  Detriment  in  fome  de- 
"  gree."  And  then  they  maintain,  "  That 
"  we  are  determin'd  to  Obedience  to  Laws, 
"  or  deterr'd  from  Difobedience,  merely  by 
"  Motives  of  Self-frttereft,  to  obtain  either 
"  the  natural  Good  arifing  from  the  com- 
"  manded  Action,  or  the  Rewards  promifed 
a  by  the  Sanction  ;  or  to  avoid  the  natural 
"  evil  Confequences  of  Difobediencej  or 
"  at  leaft  the  Penaltys  of  the  Law." 


Some  other  Moralifts  fuppofe  "  an  1m- 
"  mediate  natural  Good  in  the  Actions  call'd 
"  virtuous;  that  is,  That  we  are  determin'd 
"  to  perceive  fome  Beauty  in  the  Actions  of 
"  others,  and  to  love  the  Agent,  even  with- 
"  out  reflecting  upon  any  Advantage  which 
"  can  any  way  redound  to  us  from  the  Ac- 
"  tion ;  that  we  have  alfo  a  fecret  Senfe  of 
"  Plea  fare  arifing  from  Reflection  uponfuch 
"  of  our  own  Actions  as  we  call  virtuous, 
"  even  when  we  expect  no  other  Advantage 
"  from  them."  But  they  alledge  at  the  fame 
time,  "That  we  are  excited  to  perform  thefe 
u  Actions,  even  as  we  purfue3  or  purchafe 
"  PiSiuresy  Statues,  Landshps,  from  Self- 
"  Inter  eft,  to  obtain  this  Pleafure  which 
"  arifes  from  Reflection  upon  the  Action, 
"  or  fome  other  future  Advantage."  The 
Deiign  of  the  following  Sections  is  to  in- 
squire  into  this  Matter;  and  perhaps  the 
;Reafons  to  be  offered  may  prove, 

I.  "That 


no 
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I.  "That  fome  Actions  have  to  Men 
"  an  immediate  Goodne/s ;  or,  that  by  a 
"Superior  Senfe,  which  I  call  a.Moralo?ie, 
"  we  approve  the  Actions  of  others,  and 
cc  perceive  them  to  be  their  Perfection  and 
"  Dignity,  and  are  determin'd  to  love  the 
tc  Agent;  a  like  Perception  we  have  in  re- 
"  fleeting  on  fuch  Actions  of  our  own,  with- 
"  out  any  View  of  natural  Advantage  from 
"  them." 

II.  It  may  perhaps  alfo  appear,  "That 
c<  thzAjfeffiion,  Dejire,  or  Intention,  which 
"  gains  Approbation  to  the  Actions  flowing 
"  from  it,  is  not  an  Intention  to  obtain  even 
"  xhhSenfible  PleaSure ;  much  lefs  the  Suture 
<c  Rewards  from  Sanctions  of  Laws,  or  any 
sc  other  natural  Good,  which  may  be  the 
c£  Confequence  of  the  virtuous  Action ;  but 
"  an  intirely  different  Principle  of  Action 
"  from  Self-Love,  or  Defire  of  private 
«  Good." 
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SECT.     I. 

Of  the  Moral  Senfe  by  which  we  per- 
ceive Virtue  and  Vice,  and  approve 
or  d'ifapprove  them  in  others, 

l.r  I  ^  HAT    the    Perceptions  of  moral  Different 
JL    Good  and  Evil,  are  perfectly  different Ideas  °f 
I  from  thofe  of  natural  Good  or  Advantage,  Natural 
;  every  one  rnuft  convince  himfelf,  by  reflect-  Good, 
i  ing  upon  the  different  Manner  in  which  he 
finds   himfelf  affected   when   thefe  Objects 
occur  to  him.     Had  we  no  Senfe  of  Good 
diftinct    from  the   Advantage   or   Intereji 
lajrifing  from  the  external    Senfes,   and  the 
1  Perceptions  of  Beauty  and  Harmony-,  the 
Sulfations  and  Affections  toward  a  fruitful 
|  Field,  or  commodious  Habitation,  would  be 
;  much  the  fame  with  what  we  have  toward 
a  generous  Friend,  or  any  noble  Qhara&er  j 
for   both  are  or  may  be  advantageous  to  us : 
And  we  mould  no  more  admire  any  Action, 
or  love  any  Perlbn  in  a  diflant  Country,  or 
Age,  whofe  Influence  could  not  extend  to 
us,  than  we  love  the  Mountains  of  Peru, 
while   we   are  unconcern'd  in  the  Spanifh 
Trade.     We   fhould  have   the  fame  Senti- 
ments   and     Affections   toward    inanimate 
Brings,    which   we    have   toward  rational 
Jgents,  which  yet  every  one  knows  to  be 

falfe. 
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Sect,  i.felfe..  Upon  Comparifon,  we  fay,  "Why 
fhould  we  approve  or  love  inanimate 
f<  Beings?  They  have  no  Intention  of  Good 
u  to  us,  or  to  any  other  Perfon ;  their  Nature 
makes  them  fit  for  our  Ufes,  which  they 
neither  know  nor  fludy  to  ferve.  But  it 
is  not  fo  with  rational  Agents :  they 
ftudy  the  Interejl,  and  defire  the  Happinefs 
of  other  Beings  with  whom  they  con- 


ic 


cc 


t< 


verfe. 


W  e  are  all  then  confcious  of  the  Diffe- 
rence between  that  Approbation  or  Perception 
of  moral  Excellence \  which  Benevolence  ex- 
cites toward  the  Perfon  in  whom  we  obferve 
it,  and  that  Opinion  of  natural  Goodnefsi 
which  only  raifes  Dejire  of  Poffeffion  toward 
the  good  Object.  Now  "  what  mould  make 
rt  this  Difference,  if  all  Approbation,  or 
"  Senfe  of  Good  be  from  Profpect  of  Advan- 
il  tage  f  Do  not  inanimate  Objects  promote 
"  our  Advantage  as  well  as  benevolent  Per- 
u  fins,  who  do  us  Offices  of  Kindnefs  and 
il  Friendjhip?  mould  we  not  then  have  the 
"  fame  endearing  Approbation  of  both  r  or 
"  only  the  fame  cold  Opinion  of  Advantage 
u  in  both  ?"  TheReafon  why  it  is  not  fo* , 
muff  be  this,  "  That  we  have  a  diftinct 
"  Perception  of  Beauty  or  Excellence  in  the  i 
"  kind  Affections  of  rational  Agents ;  whence  I 
*c  we  aredetermin'd  to  admire  and  love  fuch 

Characters  and  Perfons" 

Six**- 


c« 
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Sect*  is 
Suppose  we  reap  the  fame  Advantage w"V^ 
from  two  Men,    one  of  whom  ferves  ^JonetoZr^ 
from  an  ultimate  Dejire  of  our  Happinefsj/e/fw* 
or  Good- will  toward  us|    the  other  from 
Views  of  Self-hitereft,    or  by   Conjiraint  t 
both  are  in  this  Cafe  equally  beneficial  or 
advantageous  to  us,    and  yet  we  (hall  have 
quite  different  Sentiments  of  them.      We 
muft  then  certainly  have  other  Perceptions 
of  moral Actions,  than  thofe  of  Advantages 
And  that  Power  of  receiving  thefe  Percep- 
tions may  be  call'd  a  Moral  Sense,  fince 
the  Definition  agrees  to  it,  viz.  a  Determi^ 
nation  of  the  Mind,  to  receive  any  Idea  front 
the  Prefence  of  an  Object  which  occurs  to  us9 
independent  on  our  Will  *. 

This  perhaps  will  be  equally  evident df£vii,  . 
from  our  Ideas  of  Evil,  done  to  us  defign-^^f1 
edly  by  a  rational  Agent.  Our  Senfes  of 
natural  Good  and  Evil  would  make  us  re- 
ceive, with  equal  Serenity  and  Compofiire3 
an  Affault,  a  Buffet,  an  Affront  from  a 
Neighbour,  a  Cheat  from  a  Partner,  or 
T'rujlee,  as  we  would  an  equal  Damage  from 
the  Fall  of  a  Beam,  a  Tile,  or  a  Tempejl  ; 
and  we  mould  have  the  fame  Affections  and 
Sentiments  on  both  Occafions.  Villainy,  Trea- 
chery, Cruelty,  would  be  as  meekly  refented 
as  a  Blaft,    or  Mildew,    or  an  overflowing 


*  See  the  Preface,  Vage  6. 

I  Stream, 
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Sect.  1.  Stream.  But  I  fanfy  every  one  is  very  dif- 
\s~y*sj  ferently  affected  on  thefe  Occafions,  tho' 
there  may  be  equal  natural  Evil  in  both. 
Nay,  A&ions  no  way  detrimental  may  occa- 
sion the  ft rongeft  Anger  and  Indignation,  if 
they  evidence  only  impotent  Hatred  or  Con- 
tempt. And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Inter- 
vention of  moral  Ideas  may  prevent  our  Con- 
demnation of  the  Agent,  or  bad  moral  Appre- 
henfion  of  that  Action,  which  caufes  to  us 
the  greatefr.  natural  Evil  Thus  the  Opinion 
of  Juftice  in  any  Sentence,  will  prevent  all 
Ideas  of  moral  Evil  in  the  Execution,  or 
Hatred  toward  the  Magijirate,  who  is  the 
immediate  Caufe  of  our  greateil  Sufferings. 


ethers. 


in  A&iom  II.  In  our  Sentiments  of  Actions  which 
t0Ja!J  affect  ourfelves,  there  is  indeed  a  Mixture 
of  the  Ideas  of  natural  and  moral  Good, 
which  require  fome  Attention  to  feparate 
them.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  Actions 
which  affect  other  Perfons  only,  we  may 
obferve  the  moral  Ideas  unmix'd  with  thofe 
of  natural  Good  or  Evil.  For  let  it  be  here 
obfeiv'd,  that  thofe  Senfes  by  which  we  per- 
ceive Pleafure  in  natural  Objects,  whence 
they  are  conflicted  Advantageous,  could 
never  raife  in  us  any  Defire  of  publick  Good, 
but  only  of  what  was  good  to  ourfelves 
in  particular.  Nor  could  they  ever  make 
us  approve  an  Action  merely  becaufe  of  its 
promoting  the  Happinefs  of  others.  And 
yet,  as  foon  as  any  Action  is  reprefented  to  us. 

as 
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as  flowing  from  Low,  Humanity,  Gratitude ',  Sect.  I« 
Companion,  a  Study  of  the  Good  of  others,  v*r\r^ 
and  an  ultimate  Defire  of  their  Happinefs, 
altho'  it  were  in  the  moft  diftant  Part  of  the 
World,  or  in  fome  paft  Age,  we  feel  Joy- 
within  us,  admire  the  lovely  Action,  and 
praife  its  Author.  And  on  the  contrary, 
every  Action  reprefented  as  flowing  from 
Ill-will,  Defire  of  the  Mifery  of  others 
without  View  to  any  prevalent  Good  to  the 
Publick,  or  Ingratitude,  raifes  Abhorrence 
and  Averfion. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Actions  we  ap« 
prove  in  others,  are  generally  imagin'd  to 
tend  to  the  natural  Goodoi  Mankind \  or  of 
fome  Parti  of  it.  But  whence  this  fecret 
Chain  between  each  Perfon  and  Mankind  ? 
How  is  my  Intereji  connected  with  the  moft 
diftant  Parts  of  it  ?  And  yet  I  muft  admire 
Actions  which  (hew  Good- will  toward  them, 
and  love  the  Author.  Whence  this  Love, 
:  Compafjion,  Indignation  and  Hatred  toward 
even  feign 'd  Characters,  in  the  moft  diftant 
Ages,  and  Nations,  according  as  they  appear 
kind,  faithful,  companionate,  or  of  the  op- 
pofite  Dijpoftions,  toward  their  imaginary 
Contemporaries  ?  If  there  is  no  moral  Se??fe? 
which  makes  benevolent  Actions  appear 
Beautiful-,  if  all  Approbation  be  from  the 
Intereji  of  the  Approver, 

I  %  Whafs 
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Sect,  i. 

iSY\J  What's  He  cub  a  to  us,  or  we  to  Hecuba  ?  * 

Mo™1  III.  Some  refin'd  Explainers  of  Self-Love 

Ideas  not  ..  rr  ,_.  *  J 

fromime-  may  tell  us,  "  That  we  approve  or  condemn 
ftfi-  <{  Characters,  according  as  we  apprehend 
"  we  mould  have  been  Supported,  or  injur'd 
"  by  them,  had  we  liv'd  in  their  Days." 
But  how  obvious  is  the  Anfwer,  if  we  only 
obferve,  that  had  wenoSenfe  of  moral  Good 
in  Humanity,  Mercy,  Faithfulnefs,  why 
fhould  not  Self-Love,  and  our  Senfe  of  na- 
tural Good  engage  us  always  to  the  victorious 
Side,  and  make  us  admire  and  love  the  fuc- 
cefsful  Tyrant,  ox  Trait  or?  Why  do  not  we 
love  Sinon  orPYRRHUS,  in  the  Mneid?  for, 
had  we  been  Greeks,  thefe  two  would 
have  been  very  advantageous  Characters. 
Why  are  we  affected  with  the  Fortunes  of 
Priamus,  Polite s,  Choroebus  or 
./Eneas?  Would  not  the  Parfimony  of  a 
Mifer  be  as  advantageous  to  his  Heir,  as  the 
Generofity  of  a  worthy  Man  is  to  his  Friend  ? 
And  cannot  we  as  eafily  imagine  ourfelves 
Heirs  to  Mifers,  as  the  Favourites  of  Heroes  ? 
Why  don't  we  then  approve  both  alike? 
It  is  plain  we  have  fome  fecret  Senfe  which 
determines  our  Approbation  without  regard 
to  S  elf- Inter  efl;  otherwife  we  mould  always 
favour  the  fortunate  Side  without  regard  to 


Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 

Virtue, 
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Virtue,  and  fuppofe  ourfelves  engaged  with  Sect,  i* 
that  Party. 

Suppose  any  great  Destruction  occa- 
fion'd  by  mere  Accident,  without  any  De- 
sign, or  Negligence  of  the  Perfon  who  ca- 
fually  was  the  Author  of  it:  This  Action 
might  have  been  as  dif advantageous  to  us 
as  defign'^  Cruelty,  or  Malice-,  but  who 
will  fay  he  has  the  fame  Idea  of  both  Ac- 
tions, or  Sentiments  of  the  Agents?  Thus 
alfo  an  eafy,  indolent  Simplicity,  which  ex- 
pofes  a  Man  of  Wealth  as  a  Prey  to  others, 
may  be  as  advantageous  a  Difpofition  as  the 
mofl  prudent  Getierojity,  to  thofehe  converfes 
with  ;  and  yet  our  Sentiments  of  this  latter 
Temper  are  far  nobler  than  of  the  former, 
"  Whence  then  this  Difference  ? M 

And  farther,  Let  us  make  a  Suppofition, 
which  perhaps  is  not  far  from  Matter  of 
Fact,  to  try  if  we  cannot  approve  even  dis- 
advantageous ASiions,  and  perceive  moral 
Good  in  them.  A  few  ingenious  Ariifans, 
perfecuted  in  their  own  Country,  flee  to  ours 
for  Protection  j  they  inftruct  us  in  Manu- 
factures which  fupport  Millions  of  Poor, 
increafe  the  Wealth  of  almoft  every  Perfon 
in  the  State,  and  make  us  formidable  to  our 
Neighbours.  In  a  Nation  not  far  di flan t  from 
us,  fome  refolute  Burgomajiers,  full  of  Love 
to  their  Country,  and  Compaffion  toward 
their  Fellow-Citizens,  opprefs'd  in  Body  znd 
I  i  Soul 
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Seel.  i. Soul  by  a  Tyrant  and  Inquijition,  with  in- 
VV"w defatigable  Diligence ',  publick  Spirit,  and 
Courage,  fupport  a  tedious  perilous  War 
againft  the  tyrant,  and  form  an  induftrious 
Republick,  which  rivals  us  in  Trade,  and 
almoft  in  Power.  All  the  World  fees  whether 
the  former  or  the  latter  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageous to  us :  and  yet  let  every  Man 
confult  his  own  Breaft,  which  of  the  two 
Characters  he  has  the  moft  agreeable  Idea  of? 
whether  of  the  ufeful  Refugee,  or  the  publick- 
fpirited  Burgomajler,  by  whofe  Love  to  his 
own  Country,  we  have  often  fuffer'd  in  our 
Inter  efts'* 'And  I  am  confident  he  will  find  fome 
other  Foundation  of  Eileem  than  Advantage, 
and  will  fee  a  jufl  Reafon,  why  the  Memory 
of  our  Artifans  is  fo  obfeure  among  us,  and 
yet  that  of  our  Rivals  is  immortal 

self-Love       IV.  Some  Moralijls,  who  will  rather  twift 

Gromd  # Self-Love  into  a  thoufand  Shapes,  than  allow 

uipptoba-.  any  other  Principle  of  Approbation  than  In- 

tim.        terejl,  may  tell  us,  "  That  whatever  profits 

"  one  Part  without  Detriment  to  another, 

cc  profits  the  Whole,  and   then   fome  fmall 

"  Share  will  redound  to  each  Individual-, 

ic  that  rhofe  Actions  which  tend  to  the  Good . 

"  of  the  Whole,    if  univerfally    perform'd, 

"  would  moft  effectually  fecure  to  each  In- 

tf  dividual  his  own  Happinefs  j  and  that  con- 

"  fequently,  we  may  approve  fuch  Actions, 

44  from  the  Opinion  of  their  tending  ulti- 

y  mately  to  our  own  Advantage." 

We 
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Sed.  i- 
We  need  not  trouble  thefe  Gentlemen  to  ^/vv 
fhew  by  their  nice  Train  of  Confequences, 
and  Influences  of  Actions  by  way  of  Prece- 
dent in  particular  Inftances,  that  we  in  this 
Age  reap  any  Advantage  from  Orestes's 
killing  the  treacherous  /Egysthus,  or 
from  the  Actions  ofCoDRus  or  Decius. 
Allow  their  Reafonings  to  be  perfectly  goods 
they  only  prove,  that  after  long  Reflection 
and  Reafoning,  we  may  find  out  fome  Ground 
to  judge  certain  Actions  advantageous  to  us, 
which  every  Man  admires  as  foon  as  he  hears 
of  them;  and  that  too  under  a  quite  diffe- 
rent Conception. 

Should  any  of  our  Travellers  find 
fome  old  Grecian  T'reafure,  the  Mifer  who 
hid  it,  certainly  perform'd  an  Action  more 
to  the  Traveller's  Advantage \  than  Codrus 
or  Orestes;  for  he  muft  have  but 
a  fmall  Share  of  Benefit  from  their  Ac- 
tions, whofe  Influence  is  fo  difpers'd,  and 
loft  in  various  Ages  and  Nations :  Surely 
then  this  Mifer  muft  appear  to  the  Tra- 
veller a  prodigious  Hero  in  Virtue!  For 
Self-Intereji  will  recommend  Men  to  us  only 
according  to  the  Good  they  do  to  our  Selves^ 
and  not  give  us  high  Ideas  of  publick  Good, 
but  in  proportion  to  our  Share  of  it.  But 
muft  a  Man  have  the  Reflection  of  C  u  m- 
berland  or  Pufendorf,  to  admire 
GenerofJy,  Faitb,  Humanity,  Gratitude  ? 
I  4  Or 
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Sect.  i.^r  reaf°n  f°  nicely  to  apprehend  the  Evil 
Sf*y**t  in  Cruelty,  Treachery,  Ingratitude?  Do  not 
the  former  excite  our  Admiration,  and  Love, 
and  Study  of  Imitation,  where-ever  we  fee 
them,  almoft  at  .firft  View,  without  any 
fuch  Reflection,  and  the  latter,  our  Con- 
tempt, and  Abhorrence  ?  Unhappy  would  it 
be  for  Mankind,  if  a  Senfe  of  Virtue  was  of 
as  narrow  an  Extent,  as  a  Capacity  for  fuch 
Metaphyficks. 

our  Moral     V.  This  moral  Senfe,  either  of  our  own 
soft  can.  Actions,    or  of  thofe  of  others,  has  this  in 

Siot  he  '  ' 

irib'd.  common  with  our  other  Senfes,  that  how- 
ever our  Defire  of  Virtue  may  be  counter- 
balance by  Interefl,  our  Sentiment  or  Per- 
ception of  its  Beauty  cannot  5  as  it  certainly 
might  be,  if  the  only  Ground  of  our  Ap- 
probation were  Views  of  Advantage.  Let 
us  confider  this  both  as  to  our  own  Actions, 
and  thofe  of  others. 

in  fudging  A  Covetous  Man  mall  diflike  any 
®f°ur  own  Branch  of  Trade,  how  ufeful  foever  it  may 
be  to  the  Publick,  if  there  is  no  Gain  for 
himfelf  in  it ;  here  is  an  Averfion  from 
Intereji.  Propofe  a  fufricient  Premium,  and 
he  ihall  be  the  firft  who  fets  about  it, 
with  full  Satisfaction  in  his  own  Conduct. 
Now  is  it  the  fame  way  with  our  Senfe 
of  moral  ABionsf  Should  any  one  advife 
us  to  wrong  a  Minor,  or  Orphan,  or  to  do 
an  ungrateful  Action,  toward  a  BenefaBcr  ; 

we. 
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we  at  firft  View  abhor  it :  Affure  us  thatSe£t  I .' 
it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  us,  propofev^vw 
even  a  Reward ;  our  Senfe  of  the  Action  is 
not  alter'd.  It  is  true,  thefe  Motives  may 
make  us  undertake  it  j  but  They  have  no 
more  Influence  upon  us  to  make  us  approve 
it,  than  a  Phyfician's  Advice  has  to  make  a 
naufeous  Potion  pleafant  to  the  Tafte,  when 
we  perhaps  force  ourfelves  to  take  it  for  the 
Recovery  of  Health. 

Had  we  no  Notion  of  Actions,  befide 
our  Opinion  of  their  Advantage  or  Difad- 
vantage,  could  we  ever  choofe  an  Action  as 
advantageous,  which  we  are  confcious  is 
ftill  evil?  as  it  too  often  happens  inhuman 
Affairs.  Where  would  be  the  need  of  fuch 
high  Bribes  to  prevail  with  Men  to  aban- 
don the  Interefts  of  a  ruin'd  Party,  qt  of 
Tortures  to  force  out  the  Secrets  of  their 
Friends?  Is  it  fo  hard  to  convince  Mens 
Understandings,  if  that  be  the  only  Faculty 
we  have  to  do  with,  that  it  is  probably 
more  advantageous  to  fecure  prefent  Gain, 
and  avoid  prefent  Evils,  by  joining  with  the 
prevalent  Party,  than  to  wait  for  the  re- 
mote Poflibility  of  future  Good,  upon  a 
Revolution  often  improbable,  andfometimes 
unexpected  ?  And  when  Men  are  over-per- 
fuaded  by  Advantage,  do  they  always  ap- 
prove their  own  Conduct?  Nay,  how  often 
is  their  remaining  Life  odious,  and  fhame- 
ful,  in  their  own  Senfe  of  it,  as  well  as  in 

that 
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Sect,  i.  that  of  others,  to    whom  the  bafe  Action 
***v-^  was  profitable  ? 

I  f  any  one  becomes  fatisfy'd  with  his  own 
Conduct  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  upon  what  Ground 
is  it  ?  How  does  he  pleafe  himfelf,  or  vindi- 
cate his  Actions  to  others?  Never  by  reflect- 
ing upon  his  private  Advantage,  or  alledging 
this  to  others  as  a  Vindication ;  but  by  gra- 
dually warping  into  the  moral  Principles  of 
his  new  Party  j  for  no  Party  is  without  them. 
And  thus  Men  become  pleas'd  with  their 
Actions  under  fome  Appearance  of  moral 
Good,  diftinct  from  Advantage, 

our  Moral     It  may  perhaps  be  alledg'd,    "  That  in 

fanJeTon"  thofe  A<aions  of  our  own  which  we  call 
Religion.  w  good,  there  is  this  conftant  Advantage^ 
"  fuperiortoall  others,  which  is  the  Ground 
ft  of  our  Approbation,  and  the  Motive  to 
"  them  from  Self-Love,  viz.  That  we 
"  fuppofe  theD  eity  will  reward  them." 
This  will  be  more  fully  confider'd  *  here- 
after :  At  prefent  it  is  enough  to  obferve, 
that  many  have  high  Notions  of  Honour, 
Faith,  Generojity,  Jufice,  who  have  fcarce 
any  Opinions  about  the  Deity,  or  any 
Thoughts  of  future  Rewards ;  and  abhor 
any  thing  which  is  treacherous,  cruel,  or 
iinjufl,  without  any  regard  to  future  Punifh- 
ments. 


*  See  StS.  ii.  Art.  j. 

But 
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But  farther,  tho'  thefe  Rewards  and  Sect.  1. 
Punijhments,  may  make  my  own  Actions  v/Wi 
appear  advantageous  to  me,  yet  they  would 
never  make  me  approve,  and  love  another 
Perfon  for  the  like  Actions,  whofe  Merit 
would  not  be  imputed  to  me.  Thofe  Ac- 
tions are  advantageous  indeed  to  the  Agent  5 
but  his  Advantage  is  not  my  Advantage : 
and  Self -Love  could  never  recommend 
to  me  Actions  as  advantageous  to  others, 
or  make  me  like  the  x^uthors  of  them  on 
that  account. 

This  is  the   fecond  thing  to  be  con-  our  Moral 
fider'd,    "  Whether  our  Senfe  of  the  moral  Senfe  °f 
"  Good  or  Evil  in  the  Actions  of  others,  ^nfrf 
"  can  be  overbalanc'd,  or  brib'd  by  Views  others,  not 
"  of  Interejl"    Now  I  may  indeed  eafilyJ'.?A 
be  capable  of  wifhing,  that  another  would 
do   an  Action  I  abhor  as  morally  evil,  if 
it  were  very  advantageous  to  me:  Interejl 
in  that  Cafe  may  overbalance  my  Defire  of 
Virtue  in  another:     But  no  Interejl  to  my- 
feif   will  make  me  approve  an  Action  as 
morally    good,    which  without  that  Inte- 
reft    to  myfelf    would    have  appear'd   mo- 
rally evil;   if  upon  computing    its    whole 
Effects,  it    appears    to  produce  as  great    a 
Moment  of  Good  in   the  Whole,   when  it 
is  not  beneficial  to  me,  as  it  did  before,  when 
it  was.     In    our  Senfe    of  moral    Good    or 
Evil,  our  own  private  Advantage  or  Lofs 

is 
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Sect,  i.^s  of  no  more  moment,  than  the  Advantage 
i/VKior  Lofs  of  a  third  Perfon,  to  make  an 
Action  appear  Good  or  Evil.  This  Senfe 
therefore  cannot  be  over-balanc'd  by  Jnterefi. 
How  ridiculous  an  Attempt  would  it  be, 
to  engage  a  Man  by  Rewards  or  Threat- 
nings  into  a  good  Opinion  of  an  Action, 
which  was  xontrary  to  his  moral  Notion*? 
We  may  procure  Diffimulation  by  fuch 
means,  and  that  is  all. 


fr&ife, 


Not  oeca-  VI.  A  late  witty  Author  *  fays, 
fiorfdjy  «  ^^t  the  Leaders  of  Mankind  do  noc 
"  really  admire  fuch  Actions  as  thofe  of 
<c  Regulus,  or  Decius,  but  only  ob- 
"  ferve,  that  Men  of  fuch  Difpcfitions  are 
"  very  ufeful  for  the  Defence  of  any  State ; 
"  and  therefore  by  Panegyrich,  and  Sta- 
t(  tues,  they  encourage  fuch  Tempers  in 
"  others,  as  the  mod  tradable  and  ufeful.11 
Here  firft  let  us  confider,  If  a  'Traitor,  who 
would  fell  his  own  Country  to  us,  may  not 
often  be  as  advantageous  to  us,  as  an  Hero 
who  defends  us  :  And  yet  we  can  love 
the  Treafon,  and  hate  the  Traitor.  We 
can  at  the  fame  timepraife  a  gallant  Enemy, 
who  is  very  pernicious  to  us.  Is  there 
nothing  in  all  this  but  an  Opinion  of  Advan- 
? 


*  See  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Page  34,  36.  3d.  Edition. 

Again, 
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Again,  upon  this  Scheme  what  could  Seel.  i. 
a  Statue  or  Panegyrick  effect  ?  —  Men  love  (•YHi 
Praife  — —  They  will  do  the  Actions  which 
they  obierve  to  hzpraifed—  Praifet  with 
Men  who  have  no  other  Idea  of  Good  but 
Self-Inter  eft,  is  the  Opinion  which  a  Nation 
\  or  Party  have  of  a  Man  as  ufeful  to  them 
I R  e  g  u  l  u  s,  or  C  a  t  o,  or  D  e  c  i  u  s,  had 
!  no  Advantage  by  the  Actions  which  profited 
their  Country,  and  therefore  they  themfelves 
I  could  not  admire  them,  however  thePerfons 
who  reap'd  the  Advantage  might  praife  fuch 
Actions.  — -  Regulus  or  Cato  could 
\  not  poffibly  praife  or  love  another  Hero  for 
a  virtuous  Action  j  for  this  would  not  gain 
them  the  Advantage  of  Honour ;  and  their 
;own  Actions  they  muft  have  look'd  upon  as 
the  hard  Terms  on   which  Honour  was  to 
be  purchas'd,  without  any  thing  amiable  in 
them,  which  they  could  contemplate  or  re- 
flect upon  with  Pleafure.   Nay,  what  mould 
excite   a   CATOor  a  Decius    to  defire 
Praife,  if  it  is  only  the  cold  Opinion  of  others 
that  they  were  ufeful  to  the  State,  without 
any  Perception  of  Excellence  in  fuch  Con- 
duct?   Now  how  unlike  is  this  to  what 

the  leaft  Obfervation  would  teach  a  Man 
concerning  fuch  Characters  ? 

But  fays  *  he,  "  Thefe  wondrous  cun-. 
"  ning  Governors  made  Men   believe,   by 

*  See  me  iame  Author  in  the  lame  Place, 

"  their 
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Sect.  1."  their  Statues  and  Panegyricks,  that  there 
sy^yr^  ie  was  publick  Spirit,  and  that  this  was  in  it- 
"  felf  excellent  j  and  hence  Men  are  led  to 
"  admire  it  in  others,  and  to  imitate  it  in 
"  themfelves,  forgetting  the  Purfuit  of  their 
"  own  Advantage.'"  So  eafy  a  matter  it 
feems  to  him,  to  quit  judging  of  others  by 
what  we  feel  in  ourfelves  !  — —  for  a  Perfoti 
who  is  wholly  felftjh,  to  imagine  others  to 

be  publick-fpirited ! for  one  who  has 

no  Ideas  of  Good  but  in  his  own  Advantage, 
to  be  led  by  the  Perfuafions  of  others,  into  a 
Conception  of  Goodnefs  in  what  is  avowedly 
detrimental  to  himfelf,  and  profitable  to 
others  j  nay,  fo  intirely,  as  not  to  approve 
the  Action  thorowly,  but  fo  far  as  he  was 
confcious  that  it  proceeded  fromz.  diftnterefted 
Study  of  the  Good  of  others !  — —  Yet  this 
it  feems  Statues  and  Penegyricks  can  ac- 
complifh ! 

Nil  intra  eft  oleam,   nil  extra    eft  in  mice 
duri  !  * 

I T  is  an  eafy  matter  for  Men  to  aflert  any 
thing  in  Words  j  but  our  own  Hearts  mutt 
decide  the  Matter,  "  Whether  fome  moral  I 
"  Actions  do  not  at  firft  View  appear  ami-  • 
"  able  even  to  thofe  who  are   unconcern'd  j 
"  in  their  Influence  ?   Whether  we  do  not 


*  Hor«  Ep.  1.  Lib.  *,  v;  31. 

sc  fincere- 
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"  fincerely  approve  and  love  a  generous  kind  Seel:.  I, 
"  Friend^  or  Patriot,   whofe  Actions  pro- 
"  cure  Honour  to  him  only,  without  any 
"  Advantage  to  ourfelves  ? "    It  is  true,  that 
the  Actions  which  we  approve,  are  ufeful 
to  Mankind  j  but  not  always  to  the  Appro- 
ver.   It  would  perhaps    be  ufeful  to  the 
Whole,  that  all  Men  agreed  in  performing 
fuch  Actions  j   and  then  every  one  would 
have  his  Share  of  the  Advantage :  But  this 
only  proves,  that  Reafon  and  calm  Reflection 
may  recommend  to  us,  from  Selj-Intereji^ 
thofe  Actions,  which  at  firft  View  our  moral 
Senfe    determines  us    to    admire,  without 
conlidering  this  Intereft.     Nay,   our  Senfe 
fhall   operate    even  where  the  Advantage 
to  ourfelves  does  not  hold.     We  can  approve 
the  Juftice  of  a  Sentence  againft  ourfelves : 
A  condemn'd  Traitor  may  approve  the  Vi- 
gilance ofaCiCERoin  difcovering  Con- 
fpiracies,  tho'  it  had  been  for  the  Traitor's 
Advantage,  that  there  never  had  been  in  the 
World  any  Men  of  fuch  Sagacity.     To  fay 
that  he  may  ftill  approve  fuch  Conduct  as 
tending  to  the  publick  Good,  is  a  Jeft  from 
one  whofe  only  Idea  of  Good  is  Self-Inte- 
refi.     Such  a  Perfon  has  no  Approbation  of 
publick  Spirit,  nor  Defire  of  publick  Good, 
farther  than  it  tends  to  his  own  Advantage, 
which  it  does  not  at   all  in    the    prefent 
Cafe. 

VII.  If 
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Sect,  r.  VII.  If  what  is  faid  makes  it  app^ir, 
v^v^>that  we  have  fome  other  amiable  Idea  of 
%orCtL~j  Actions  than  that  of  advantageous  to  our* 
W^,Scc.felves,  we  may  conclude,  "  That  this  Per- 
cc  ception  of  moral  Good  is  not  deriv'd  from 
ft  Cujlom,  Education,  Example,  or  Study!* 
Thete  give  us  no  new  Ideas:  They  might 
make  us  fee  private  Advantage  in  Actions 
whofe  Ufefulnefs  did  not  at  firft  appear  \ 
or  give  us  Opinions  of  fome  Tendency  of 
Actions  to  our  Detriment,  by  fome  nice  De- 
ductions of  Reafon,  or  by  a  ram  Prejudice, 
when  upon  the  firft  View  of  the  Action  we 
mould  have  obferv'd  no  fuch  thing:  but 
they  never  could  have  made  us  apprehend 
Actions  as  amiable  or  odious,  without  any 
Confideration  of  our  own  Advantage. 

VIII.  I  t  remains  then,  "  That  as  the 
Ci  AuTHORof  Nature  has  determin'd  us 
i€  to  receive,  by  our  external  Senfes,  plea- 
ei  fant  or  difagreeable  Ideas  of  Objects,  ac- 
"  cording  as  they  are  ufeful  or  hurtful  to 
*c  our  Bodys ;   and  to  receive  from  uniform 
ee  Objecls  the  Pleafures  of  Beauty  and  Haf- 
s<  mony,  to  excite  us  to  the  Purfuit  of  Know- 
"  ledge,  and  to  reward  us  for  it  j   or  to  be  i 
u  an  Argument  to  us  of  his  Goodnefs,  as  the  ? 
*'  Uniformity    itfelf    proves   his    Exijlence,, 
"  whether  we  had  a   Senfe  of  Beauty  in  I 
"  Uniformity  or  not;  in  the  fame  manner 
"  he  has  given  us  a  Moral   Sense, 

"  to 
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«  to  direct  our  Actions,  and  to  give  us  ftill  Sect.  Ks 
"  nobler  Pleafures :  .  fo   that  while  we  are^^W, 
"  only  intending  the   Good  of  others,  we 
<£  undefignedly  promote  our  own  greateft 
"  private  Good." 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  that  this  mora^Tlis^ 
Sen/e,  more  than  the  other  Senfes,  fuppofes does  not 
any  innate  Ideas,.  Knowledge,  or  praaical'mferm- 
Proportion :  We  mean  by  it  only  a    De- "r%roe^ 
termination  of  our  Minds  to  receive  thejimple  tlons. 
Ideas  of  Approbation  or  Condemnation,  from 
Actions  objervd,  antecedent  to  any  Opinions 
of  Advantage  or  Lofs  to  redound  to  ourfelves 
from  them;   even  as  we  are  pleas'd  with  a 
;  regular  Form,  or  an  harmonious  Compofttion^ 
without  having  any  Knowledge  of  Matbe- 
maticks,   or   feeing  any  Advantage  in  that 
Form   or  Compofition,  different  from  the 
immediate  Pleafure. 

!T  h  a  t  we  may  difcern  more  diftincliy 
the  Difference  between  moral  Perceptions 
and  others,  let  us  confider,  when  we  tafle 
a  pleafant  Fruit,  we  are  confcious  of  Plea- 
fure ;  when  another  tafles  it,  we  only  con- 
clude or  form  an  Opinion  that  he  enjoys 
OPleafure;  and,  abftracting  from  fome  pre- 
vious Good-Will  or  Anger,  his  enjoying  this 
\  Pleafure  is  to  us  a  Matter  wholly  indifferent, 
jraifing  no  new  Sentiment  or  Affetlion* 
But  when  we  are  under  the  Influence  of  a 
virtuous  Temper,  and  thereby  engaged  in 
K  virtuous 
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Sect,  i. virtuous  Actions,  we  are  not  always  confci- 
v*V^  ous  of  any  Pleafure,   nor  are  we  only  purfu- 
ing  private  Pleafures,  as  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter :  'tis  only  by  reflex  ABs  upon  our  Tem- 
per and  Conduct  that  we  enjoy  the  Delights 
of  Virtue.     When  alfo  we  judge  the  Temper 
of  another  to  be  virtuous,  we  do  not  neceffa- 
rily  imagine  him  then  to  enjoy  Pleafure,  tho' 
we  know  Refleclion  will  give  it  to  him :  And 
farther,   our  Apprehenfion  of  his  virtuous 
Temper  raiies   Sentiments  of  Approbation, 
Efleem  or  Admiration,  and  the  Affection  of 
Good-will  toward   him.     The  Quality  ap- 
proved by  our  moral  Senfe  is  conceived  to 
refide  in  the  Perfon  approved,  and  to  be  a 
Perfection  and  Dignity  in  him :  Approbation 
of  another's  Virtue  is  not  conceived  as  making 
the  Approver  happy,  or  virtuous,  or  worthy, 
tho'  'tis  attended  with  fome  fmall  Pleafure. 
Virtue  is  then  called  amiable  or  lovely,  from 
its  raifing  Good-will 'or  Love  in  Spectators  to- 
ward the  Agent ;  and  not  from  the  Agent's 
perceiving  the  virtuous  Temper  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  him,  or  defiring  to  obtain  it 
under  that  View.     A  virtuous  Temper  is 
called  good  or  beatifick,    not  that  it  is  al- 
ways attended  with  Pleafure  in  the  Agent; 
much  lefs  that  fome  fmall  Pleafure  attends! 
the  Contemplation  of  it  in  the  Approver: 
but  from  this,  that  every  Spectator  is  per- 
fuaded  that  the  reflex  A£is  of  the  virtuous" 
Agent  upon  his  own  Temper  will  give  him 
the  highefl  Pleafures.     The  admired  Qua- 
lity 
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lity  is  conceived  as  the  Perfection  of  theSe^  Io 
| Agent,  and  fuch  a  one  as  is  diflinct  from  the  -w^-^^ 
\Pleafure  either  in  the  Agent  or  the  Ap- 
prover ;  tho'  *rls  a  fure  Source  of  Pleafure  to 
[the  Agent.  The  Perception  of  the  Ap- 
prover, tho'  attended  with  Pleafure,  plainly 
represents  fomething  quite  diftincl  from  this 
Pleafure;  even  as  the  Perception  of  external 
Worms  is  attended  with  Pleafure,  and  yet 
represents  fomething  diftincl:  from  this  Plea- 
fure. This  may  prevent  many  Cavils  upon 
'his  Subject. 


;','J-i|q^; 


SECT, 
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SECT.      II. 

Concerning  the  immediate  Motive  to 
virtuous  A&ions. 

N*twe.  'T1  H  E  Motives  of  human  Actions,  or 
Jj^  their  immediate  Caufes,  would  be 
beft  underftood  after  confidering  the  Paffions 
and  Affections ;  but  here  we  (hall  only  con- 
fider  the  Springs  of  the  Actions  which  we 
call  virtuous,  as  far  as  it  is  neceffary  to 
fettle  the  general  Foundation  of  the  Mo- 
ral  Senfe. 

Affetiicns,  I.  Every  Action,  which  we  apprehend 
the™0Ilves  as  either  morally  good  or  evil,  is  always 
fuppos'd  to  flow  from  fome  AffeBion  to- 
ward fenfitive  Natures;  and  whatever  we 
call  Virtue  or  Vice,  is  either  fome  fuch  Aj- 
jeBion,  or  fome  Aclion  confequent  upon  it. 
Or  it  may  perhaps  be  enough  to  make 
an  Action  or  Gmiflion,  appear  vitious,  if 
it  argues  the  Want  of  fuch  Affection  to- 
ward rational  Agents,  as  we  expect  in  Cha- 
racters counted  morally  good.  All  the  Ac- 
tions counted  religious  in  any  Country,  are 
fuppos'd,  by  thofe  who  count  them  fo,  to 
flow  from  fome  Affections  toward  the  Deity; 
and  whatever  we  call  focial  Virtue,  we  ftill 

fup- 
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fuppofe  to  flow  from  Affedions  toward  our  Sect.  2, 

Fellow-Creatures :   for  in  this  all   feem  to  ^/-v^ 

agree,  "That  external  Motions,  when  ac~ 

"  company'd  with    no    Affections    toward 

"  God  or  Man,  or  evidencing  no  Want  of 

"  the  expefled  Akz&ions  toward  either,  can 

"  have  no  moral  Good  or  Evil  in  them. 

Ask,  for  inftance,  the  moll:  abftemious 
Hermit,  if  'Temperance  of  icfelf  would  be 
morally  good,  fuppofing  it  fhew'd  no  Obe- 
dience toward  the  Deity,    made  us   no 
fitter  for  Devotion,  or  the  Service  of  Man- 
kind, or  the  Search  after  Truth,  than  Luxu- 
\  ry-,  and  he  will  eafiiy  grant,  that  it  would 
I  be  no   ?noral  Good,  tho'  ftill  it   might   be 
i  naturally  good  or  advantageous  to  Health : 
:  And  mere  Courage,  or   Contempt  of  Dan- 
;  ger,  if  we  conceive  it  to  have  no  regard 
I  to  the  Defence  of  the  Innocent,  or  repair- 
i  ing  of  Wrongs  or  Self-Interefc,  would  only 
I  entitle  its  Poffeffor  to  Bedlam.     When  inch 
j  fort  of  Courage   is  fometimes  admir'd,   ic 
is    upon    fame    fecret    Apprehenfion  of  a 
good  Intention  in  the  Ufe   of  it,    or  as  a 
natural  Ability  capable  of  an  ufeful  Appli- 
cation.    Prudence,  if  it  was  only  employ 'd 
j  in    promoting    private  Inter  eft,    is    never 
imagin'd  to  be  a  Virtue:  and  Jujlice,   or 
obferving  a   ftricl:   Equality,    if   it   has  no 
regard  to   the  Good  of  Mankind,  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  Rights,  asid  fecuring  Peace,    is 
I  a  Quality  properer  for  its  ordinary  Gefta^ 

K   3  men, 
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Sect.  2.  men,  a  Beam  and  Scales,  than  for  a  ratio- 
nal Agent.  So  that  thefe  four  Qualitys, 
commonly  eall'd  Cardinal  Virtues,  obtain 
that  Name,  becaufe  they  are  Difpofitions 
univerfally  neceffary  to  promote publick  Good, 
and  denote  Affections  toward  rational  Agents-, 
otherwife  there  would  appear  no  Virtue  in 
them. 

Affkffions  II.  N  o  w,  if  it  can  be  made  appear,  that 
(H™Urey  none  0f  thefe  Affections  which  we  approve 
as  "virtuous,  are  either  Self-love,  or  Defire 
of  private  Inter  eft;  fince  all  Virtue  is  ei- 
ther fome  fuch  Affections,  or  Actions  confe- 
quent  upon  them  ;  it  muft  neceffarily  fol- 
low, "That  Virtue  fprings  from  fome  other 
"  Affection  than  Self-Love,  or  Defire  of  pri- 
"  vate  Advantage.  And  where  Self-Intereft 
il  excites  to  the  fame  Action,  the  Appro- 
*c  bation  is  given  only  to  the  difinterefled 
"  Principle." 

Love  of        The  Affections  which  are  of  moft  Im- 
compia-    portance  in  Morals,  are  commonly  included 
Hatl'edlf  under  the  Names    Love  and  Hatred. 
LiifpUcence,  Now  in  difcourfing  of  Love,  we  need  not 
be  caution'd  not   to  include  that  Love  be- 
tween the  Sexes,    which,  when    no   other 
Affections  accompany  it,  is  only  Defire  of 
Pleafure,    and  is    never  counted   a    Virtue. 
Love  toward  rational  Agents,  is  fubdivided 
into   Love   of  Complacence  or   Efteem,  and 
Love  of  Benevolence ;  And  Hatred  is  fubdi- 
vided 
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vided  into  Hatred  of  Difplicence  or  Con-  Sect.  2. 
tempt,  and  Hatred  of  Malice.  Complacence  ^^^v^ 
denotes  Approbation  of  any  Perfon  by  our 
Moral  Senfe ;  and  is  rather  a  Perception 
than  an  Affection;  tho'  the  Affection  of 
Good-will  is  ordinarily  fubfequent  to  it. 
Benevolence  is  the  Defire  of  the  Happinefsof 
another.  Their  Oppofites  are  called  Dif- 
like  and  Malice.  Concerning  each  of  thefe 
feparately  we  ihall  confider,  "Whether  they 
"  can  be  influenc'd  by  Motives  of  Self- 
"  Inter  eft" 

C 0  MP  LACENCE,  Efteem,  or  Good-  <**  ™- . 
liking,  at  firft  View  appears  to  be  difinte-'^^J^' 
refted,  and  fo  Difplicence  or  Dijlike,  and 
are  intirely  excited  by  lome  moral  £>ualitysy 
Good  or  Evil,  apprehended  to  be  in  the 
Objects;  which  Qualitys  the  very  Frame 
of  our  Nature  determines  us  to  approve  or 
difapprove,  according  to  the  moral  Senfe 
*  above  explain'd,  Propofe  to  a  Man  all 
the  Rewards  in  the  World,  or  threaten  all 
the  Punifhments,  to  engage  him  to  Efteem 
and  Complacence  toward  a  Perfon  intirely 
unknown i  or  if  known,  apprehended  to  be 
cruel,  treacherous,  ungrateful ;  you  may 
procure  external  Obfequioufnefs,  or  good 
Offices,  or  Diilimulation  j  but  real  Efteem 
no  Price  can  purchafe.  And  the  fame  is 
obvious  as  to  Contempt,  which  no  Motive 

*  See  St&.  i. 
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Sect.  2»of  Advantage  can  prevent.  On  the  con- 
^•"V^  trary,  repreient  a  Character  as  generous, 
kind,  faithful,  humane,  tho'  in  the  moft 
diftant  Parts  of  the  World,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  EJieem  and  Complacence.  A  Bribe 
may  poffibly  make  us  attempt  to  ruin  fuch 
a  Man,  or  fome  ftrong  Motive  of  Advantage 
may  excite  us  to  oppofe  his  Intereft;  but 
it  can  never  make  us  difapprove  him,  while 
we  retain  the  fame  Opinion  of  his  Temper 
and  Intentions.  Nay,  when  we  confult  our 
own  Hearts,  we  mail  find,  that  we  can 
fcarce  ever  perfuade  ouifelves  to  attempt 
any  Mifchief  againft  fuch  Perfons,  from  any 
Motive  of  Advantage ;  nor  execute  it  with- 
out the  ftrongeil:  Reluctance  and  Remorfe, 
until  we  have  blinded  ourfelves  into'  a 
falfe  Opinion  about  his  Temper. 

Benevo-         III.  A  s  to  the  Love  of  Benevolence,  the 

llnmefted.  VCI7  Name  excludes  Self- Inter  eft.  We  ne- 
ver call  that  Man  benevolent,  who  is  in 
Fact  ufeful  to  others,  but  at  the  fame  time 
only  intends  his  own  Intereft,  without  any 
ultimate  Defire  of  the  Good  of  others.  If 
there  be  any  Benevolence  at  all,  it  muft  be 
diftnterejied ;  for  the  moll:  ufeful  Action 
imaginable  lofes  all  Appearance  of  Bene- 
volence, as  foon  as  we  difcern  that  it  only 
flowed  from  Self-Love,  or  Intereft.  Thus, 
never  were  any  human  Actions  more  ad- 
vantageous, than  the  Inventions  of  Fire,  and 
Iron )  but  if  thefe  were  cafual,  or  if  the  In- 
ventor 
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ventor  only  intended  his  own  Intereji  in  them,  Sect.  2 . 
there  is  nothing  which  can  be  call'd  benevo-  sS-sr*** 
lent  in  them.  Where-ever  then  Benevolence 
is  fuppos'd,  there  it  is  imagin'd  difinterejl- 
ed,  and  delign'd  for  the  Good  of  others,  To 
raife  Benevolence,  no  more  is  required  than 
calmly  to  confideranyy^/z/^/w  Nature  not 
pernicious  to  others.  Gratitude  arifes  from 
Benefits  conferred  from  Good-will  on  our- 
felves,  or  thofe  we  lovej  Complacence  is 
a  Perception  of  the  moral  Senfe.  Grati- 
tude includes  fome  Complacence,  and  Com- 
placence ftill  raifes  a  ftronger  Good-will 
than  that  we  have  toward  indifferent  Cha- 
racters, where  there  is  no  Oppofition  of 
Interefts. 

But  it  muft.  be  here  obferv'd,  That  assdf-Love 
all  Men  have  Self-Love,  as  well  as  Bene-%m'dvUb 
volence,  thefe  two  Principles  may  jointlyience, 
excite  a  Man  to  the  fame  Action  ;  and  then 
they  are  to  be  confider'd  as  two  Forces  im- 
pelling the  fame  Body  to  Motion  3  fometimes 
they  confpire,  fometimes  are  indifferent  to 
each  other,  and  fometimes  are  in  fome  de- 
gree oppolite.  Thus,  if  a  Man  have  fuch 
ftrong  Benevolence,  as  would  have  produc'd 
an  Action  without  any  Views  of  Self-Inte- 
reft;  that  fuch  a  Man  has  alfo  in  View 
private  Advantage ,  along  with  publick  Good, 
as  the  Effect  of  his  Action,  does  no  way 
diminifh  the  Benevolence  of  the  Action. 
When  he  would  not  have  produc'd  fo  much 

publick 
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Sect,  z.publick  Good,  had  it  not  been  for  Profpectof 
w^YV  Self-Interejl,  then  the  Effect  of  SelJ-Love  is 
to  be  deducted,  and  his  Benevolence  is  pro- 
portion'dto  the  Remainder  of  Good,  which 
pure  Benevolence  would  have  produc'd.  When 
a  Man's  Benevolence  is  hurtful  to  himfelf, 
then  Self-hove  is  oppofite  to  Benevolence, 
and  the  Benevolence  is  proportion'd  to  the 
Sum  of  the  Good  produc'd,  added  to  the  Re- 
finance of  S elf-Love  furmounted  by  it. 
In  moil  Cafes  it  is  impoffible  for  Men  to 
know  how  far  their  Fellows  are  innuenc'd 
by  the  one  or  other  of  thefe  Principles  j 
but  yet  the  general  Truth  is  fufficiently 
certain,  That  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Benevolence  of  Actions  is  to  be  computed. 

Benevo-  J  y,  T  h  e  R  e  are  two  ways  in  which  fome 
difinte-  mav  deduce  Benevolence  from  Self-Lovey 
refted.  the  one  fuppoiing  that  "  we  voluntarily 
iC  bring  this  Affection  upon  ourfelves,  when- 
<c  ever  we  have  an  Opinion  that  it  will 
"  be  for  our  Intereft  to  have  this  dffec- 
"  tion,  either  as  it  may  be  immediately 
"  pleafant,  or  may  afford  pleafant  Reflec- 
<€  tion  afterwards  by  our  Moral  Senfe,  or  as 
cc  it  may  tend  to  procure  fome  external  Re- 
"  ward  from  God  or  Man."  The  other 
Scheme  alledges  no  fuch  Power  in  us  of 
railing  Defire  or  Affection  of  any  kind  by 
our  Choice  or  Volition-,  but  "fuppofes  our 
"  Minds  determined  by  the  Frame  of  their 
<e  Nature  to  defire  whatever  is  apprehended 

"  as 
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ct  as  the  Means  of  any  private  Happinefs ;  Sect.  2. 

cc  and  that   the   Obfervation    of  the  Hap-  ^\rw> 

"  finefs  of  otter  Perfons,  in   many  Cafes  is 

"  made  the  neceffary  Occafion  of  Pleafure 

<c  to  the  Obferver,  as   their  Mi  fry  is  the 

"  Occafion  of  his  Uneafinefs :  and  in  con- 

t£  fequence  of  this  Connexion,  as  foonaswe 

<c  have  obferved  it,  we  begin  to  defoe  the 

«c  Happinefs  of  others  as   the  Means  of  ob- 

"  taming  this  Happinefs  to  ourfelves,  which 

<£  we  expect   from  the   Contemplation  of 

"  others  in  a  happy  State.     They  alledge  it 

ic  to  be  impoffible  to  defire  either  the  Hap- 

"  pinefs  of  another,   or  any  Event  whatfo- 

"  ever,  without  conceiving  it  as  the  Means 

"  of  fome  Happinefs   or   Pleafure  to   our- 

tc  fives  \  but  own  at  the  fame  time,  that 

"  Defire  is  not  raifed  in  us  directly  by  any 

<c  Volition,  but  arifes   neceffarily  upon  our 

"  apprehending  any  Object  or  Event  to  be 

"  conducive  to  our  Happinefs. " 

That  the  former  Scheme  is  not  juft,  Thefirfi 
may  appear  from  this   general  Confidera-  Q?2f 
tion,   that  "neither  Benevolence    nor   any  confuted. 
"  other  Affection  or  Defire  can  be  directly 
<c  raifed   by  Volition.'7    If  they  could,  then 
we    could   be    bribed   into   any    Affection 
whatfoever   toward  any   Object,   even    the 
molt  improper :    we  might  raife  Jealoufy, 
Fear,  Anger,  Love,  toward  any  fort  of  Per- 
fons  indifferently  by  an  Plire,  even  as  we 
engage  Men  to  external  Actions,  or  to  the 

Dif- 
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Sect,  2.  Diffimulation  of  Paffions ;  but  this  every 
**"%^>^Perfon  will  by  his  own  Reflection  find  to 
be  impoffible.  The  Profpect  of  any  Ad- 
vantage to  arife  to  us  from  having  any  Af- 
fecJion,  may  indeed  turn  our  Attention  to 
thofe  Qualitys  in  the  Object,  which  are 
naturally  conftituted  the  necelTary  Caufes  or 
Occafions  of  the  advantageous  Affection;  and 
if  we  find  fuch  Qualitys  in  the  Object,  the 
Affection  will  certainly  arife.  Thus  indi- 
rectly the  Profpect  of  Advantage  may  tend 
to  raife  any  Affection  ;  but  if  thefe  Qualitys 
be  not  found  or  apprehended  in  the  Object, 
no  Volition  of  ours,  nor  De/ire,  will  ever 
raife  any  Affection  in  us. 

But  more  particularly,  that  Dejire  of  the 
Good  of  others,  which  we  approve  as  virtu- 
ous, cannot  be  alledged  to  be  voluntarily 
raifed  from  Profpect  of  any  Pleafure  accom- 
panying the  Affection   itfelf :  for  'tis  plain 
that  our  Benevolence  is  not  always  accom- 
panied with  Pleafure  -,  nay,  'tis  often  attended 
with  Pain,  when  the  Object  is  in  Diftrefs, 
Defire  in  general  is  rather  uneafy  then  plea- 
fant.     'Tis  true,  indeed,  all  the  Paffions  and 
Affections  jujiify  themf elves  y    while    they 
continue,    (as  Malebranch  exprefles  it)  we 
generally  approve  our  being  thus  affected  on 
this  Occafion,  as  an  innocent  Difpofition,  or 
a  juft   one,    and  condemn  a  Perfon   who 
would    be  otherwife  affected  on  the  like 
Occafion.     So  the  Sorrowful,  the  Angry •,  the 

Jealous  % 
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Jealous ,  the  Compafjionate,  approve  their  fe-  Sett.  2. 
veral  Paffions  on  the  apprehended  Occa-t^vKj 
fion  ;  but  we  fhould  not  therefore  conclude, 
that  Sorrow,  Anger ,  fealoufy  or  Pity  are 
pleafant,  or  chofen  for  their  concomitant 
Pleafure.  The  Cafe  is  plainly  thus :  The 
Frame  of  our  Nature  on  the  Occafions  which 
move  thefe  Paffions,  determines  us  to  be 
thus  affected,  and  to  approve  our  Affec- 
tion at  leafh  as  innocent.  Uneafinefs  gene- 
rally attends  our  Defires  of  any  kind;  and 
this  Senfation  tends  to  fix  our  Attention, 
and  to  continue  the  Defire.  But  the  De- 
fire  does  not  terminate  upon  the  Removal 
of  the  Pain  accompanying  the  Dejire,  but 
upon  fome  other  Event:  the  concomitant 
Pain  is  what  we  feldom  reflect  upon,  un- 
lefs  when  it  is  very  violent.  Nor  does 
any  Defire  or  Affection  terminate  upon  the 
Pleafure  which  may  accompany  the  Affec- 
tion; much  lefs  is  it  raifed  by  an  Act  of 
our  Will,  with  a  View  to  obtain  this  Plea- 
fure. 

The  fame  Reflection  will  fhew,  that 
we  do  not  by  an  Act  of  our  Will  raife  in 
ourfelves  that  Benevolence  which  we  ap- 
prove as  virtuous,  with  a  View  to  obtain 
future  Pleafures  of  Self- Approbation  by  our 
Moral  Senfe.  Could  we  raife  Affections  in 
this  manner,  we  fhould  be  engaged  to  any 
Affection    by  the   ProfpeB  of  an    Inter eft 

equivalent 
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Sect.  2.  equivalent  to  this  of  Self-Approbation,  fucfo 
v-ry<^/  as  Wealth  or  fenfual  Pleafure,  which  with 
many  Tempers  are  more  powerful  5  and 
yet  we  univerfally  own,  that  that  Difpolition 
to  do  good  Offices  to  others,  which  is  raifed 
by  thefe  Motives,  is  not  virtuous :  how  can 
we  then  imagine,  that  the  virtuous  Bene- 
volence is  brought  upon  us  by  a  Motive 
equally  felfijh  I 

But  what  will  moll  effectually  convince 
us  of  the  Truth  on  this  Point,  is  Reflection 
upon  our  own  Hearts,  whether  we  have  not 
a  Dejire  of  the  Good  of  others,  generally 
without  any  Confideration  or  Intention  of 
obtaining  thefe  pleafant  Reflections  on  our 
own  Virtue:  nay,  often  this  Defire  is  itrong- 
efl  where  we  leaft  imagine  Virtue,  in  ?ia- 
tural  AffeBion  toward  Offspring,  and  in  Gra- 
titude to  a  great  Benefactor;  the  Abfence  of 
which  is  indeed  the  greateft  Vice,  but  the 
Affections  themfelves  are  not  efteemed  in  any 
confiderable  degree  virtuous.  The  fame  Re- 
flection will  alfo  convince  us,  that  thefe  De- 
fires  or  Affections  are  not  produced  by  Choice, 
with  a  View  to  obtain  this  private  Good. 

In  like  manner,  if  no  Volition  of  ours 
can  directly  raife  Affections  from  the  former 
Profpects  of  Intereft,  no  more  can  any  Vo- 
lition raife  them  from  Profpeets  of  eternal 
Rewards,  or  to  avoid  eternal  Punifhments, 
The  former  Motives  differ  from  thefe  only 

as 
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as  fmaller  frcm  greater,  fhorter  from  more  Sect.  2. 
durable.  If  Affections  could  be  directly  rai-  w^w 
fed  by  Volition,  the  fame  Confideration 
would  make  us  angry  at  the  mofl  inno- 
cent or  virtuous  Character,  and  jealous  of 
the  moft  faithful  and  affectionate,  or  Jbr- 
rowfulior  the  Profperity  of  a  Friend  ->  which 
we  all  find  to  be  impoffible«  The  Profpect 
of  a  future  State,  may,  no  doubt,  have  a 
greater  indirect  Influence,  by  turning  our 
Attention  to  the  Qualitys  in  the  Objects 
naturally  apt  to  raife  the  required  Affec- 
tion, than  any  other  Confideration  *. 

Tis 


*THESEfeveral  Motives  of  Intereft,  -which ,  fome  alledge* 
do  excite  us  to  Benevolence,  operate  upon  us  in  a  very  different 
Manner.  ProfpeEi  of  external  Advantage  of  any  kind  in  this 
Life  from  our  Fellows,  is  only  a  Motive  to  the  Volition  of  ex- 
ternal Aft  ions  immediately,  and  not  to  raife  Defire  of  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  others.  Now  being  willing  to  do  external  A£f.ions 
■which  -we  know  do  in  Fail  promote  the  Happinefs  of  others,  with- 
out any  Dclire  of  their  Happinefs,  is  not  approved  as  virtuous  t^_ 
Otherwife  it  -were  Virtue  to  do  a  beneficent  Action  for  a  Bribe  of 
Movey. 

THE  ProfpeElof  Rewards  from  the  D  e  i  t  y,  of  future  Plea- 
fures  from  the  Self-  Approbation  of  our  Moral  Senfe,  or  of  any 
Pleafure  attending  an  Affection  itfelf,  are  only  Motives  to  us  to 
defire  or  with  to  have  the  Afteftion  of  Benevolence  in  our 
Hearts  i  and  confequently,  if  our  Volition  could  raife  Affections  in 
us,  thefe  Motives  -would  make  us  will  or  choofe  to  raife  bene- 
volent Afredtions:  But  thefe  Profpecls  cannot  be  Motives  to  us 
from  Self-Love,  to  defire  the  Happinefs  of  others;  for,  from  Self- 
Love  -we  only  defire  what  iwe  apprehend  to  be  the  Means  of  pri- 
vate Good.  Now  the  having  thofe  Affe&ions  //  the  Means  of 
obtaining  thefe  private  Goods,  and  not  the  actual  Happinefs  of 
others  i  for  the  Pleafure  of  Self  Approbation,  and  Divine  Re- 
wards,, 
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Sect.  2.  'Tis  indeed  probably  true  in  Fact,  that 
v^Y"^  thofe  who  are  engaged  by  Profpect  of  fu- 
ture Rewards  to  do  good  Offices  to  Man- 
kind, have  generally  the  virtuous  Benevo- 
lence jointly  exciting  them  to  Action ;  be- 
caufe,  as  it  may  appear  hereafter,  Benevo- 
lence is  natural  to  Mankind,  and  ftill  ope- 
rates where  there  is  no  Oppofition  of  ap- 
parent Interejl,  or  where  any  contrary  ap- 
parent Intereft  is  overbalanced  by  a  greater 
Intereji.  Men,  confcious  of  this,  do  gene- 
rally approve  good  Offices,  to  which  Mo- 
tives of  a  future  State  partly  excited  the 
Agent.  But  that  the  Approbation  is  found- 
ed upon  the  Apprehenfion  of  a  difintereft- 
ed  Dejire  partly  exciting  the  Agent,  is  plain 
from  this,  that  not  only  Obedience  to  an 
evil  Deity  in  doing  Mifchief,  or  even  in 
performing  trifling  Ceremonies,  only  from 
Hope  of  Reward,  or  Profpect  of  avoiding 
Punifhment,  but  even  Obedience  to  a  good 
Deity  only  from  the  fame  Motives,  with- 
out any  Love  or  Gratitude  towards  him, 
and  with  a  perfect  Indifference  about  the 
Happinefs  or  Mifery  of  Mankind,  abftrad- 
ing  from  this  private  Intereft,  would  meet 
with  no  Approbation.     We  plainly  fee  that 


noctrds,  are  not  obtained  or  loft,  according  as  others  are  happy  or 
miferable,  but  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  our  Affe&ions. 
If therefore  Affections  are  not  directly  raifedby  Volition  or  Choice, 
TrofpeBs  of  future  Rewards,  or  of  Self-Approbation,  cannot  di- 
r  telly  raife  them* 
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a  Change  of  external  Circumflances  of  In- Sect.  2v 
terefl    under    an   evil   Deity,    without  C^V\^ 
any  Change  in  the  Difpojition  of  the  Agent, 
would  lead  him   into    every  Cruelty    and 
Inhumanity. 

Gratitude  toward  the  D  e  i  t  y  is 
indeed  dirlnterefted,  as  it  will  appear  here- 
after. This  Affection  therefore  may  ob- 
tain pur  Approbation,  where  it  excites  to 
Action,  tho'  there  were  no  other  Benevo- 
lence exciting  the  Agent.  But  this  Cafe 
fcarce  occurs  amoncr  Men.  But  where  the 
Sanation  of  the  Law  is  the  only  Motive 
of  Action,  we  could  expect  no  more  Bene- 
vole?ice,  nor  no  other  AffeBioit,  than  thofe 
In  one  forced  by  the  Law  to  be  Cura- 
tor to  a  Perfon  for  whom  he  has  not  the 
lean:  Regard.  The  Agent  would  fo  ma- 
nage as  to  fave  himfelf  harmlefs  if  he 
could,  but  would  be  under  no  Concern 
;  about  the  Succefs  of  his  Attempts,  or  the 
!  Happinefs  of  the  Perfon  whom  he  ferved, 
provided  he  performed  the  Task  required 
by  Law  j  nor  would  any  Spectator  approve 
this  Conduct. 

V.  The  other  Scheme  is  more  plaun-  Tbeficond 

ble:     That.  Benevolence    is  not  raifel  bv°S™j 

any  Volition  upon   Profpect  of  Advantage  ; 

but  that  we  defire  the  Happinefs  of  others, 

as  conceiving   it  necenary  to  procure  fome 

pie  a  pint  Senfatiom  which  we  expect  to  feel 

L  upon 
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Sect.  2.upon  feeing  others  happy ;  and  that  for  like 
(•"V*\>Reafon  we  have  Averfion  to  their  Mifery. 
This  Connection  between  the  Happinefs  of 
others  and  our  Pleafure,  fay  they,  is  chiefly 
felt  among  Friends,  Parents  and  Children, 
and  eminently  virtuous  Characters.  But  this 
Benevolence  flows  as  directly  from  Self-Love 
as  any  other  Defire. 

T  o  mew  that  this  Scheme  is  not  true  in 
Fact,  let  us  confider,  that  if  in  our  Benevo- 
lence we  only  dented  the  Happinefs  of  others 
as  the  Means  of  this  Pleafure  to  ourfelves, 
whence  is  it  that  no  Man  approves  the  Defire 
of  the  Happinefs  of  others  as  a  means  of 
procuring  Wealth  or  fenfual  Pleafure  to  our- 
felves? If  aPerfon  had  wagered  concerning 
the  future  Happinefs  of  a  Man  of  fuch  Vera- 
city, that  he  would  (incerely  confefs  whether 
he  were  happy  or  not ;  would  this  Wager- 
er's  Defire  of  the  Happinefs  of  another,  in 
order  to  win  the  Wager,  be  approved  as  vir- 
tuous ?  If  not,  wherein  does  this  Defire  differ 
from  the  former?  except  that  in   one  cafe 
there  is  one  pleafant  Senfation  expected,  and 
in  the  other  cafe  other  Senfations:  For  by 
increafing  or  diminifhing  the  Sum  wagered, 
the  Intereft  in  this  Cafe  may  be  made  either 
greater  or  lefs  than  that  in  the  other. 

Reflecting  on  our  own  Minds  again 
will  belt,  difcover  the  Truth.  Many  have 
never  thought  upon  this  Connexion:  nor  do 

we 
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we  ordinarily  intend  the  obtaining  of  any  Sect.  2. 
fiich  Pleafure  when  we  do  generous  Offices,  w^yw. 
We  all  often  feel  Delight  upon  feeing  others 
happy,  but  during  our  Purfuit  of  their  Hap- 
pinefswe  have  no  Intention  of  obtaining  this 
Delight.  We  often  feel  the  Pain  of  Com- 
paflion ;  but  were  our  fole  ultimate  Inten- 
tion or  Defire  the  freeing  our/elves  from  this 
Pain,  would  the  Deity  offer  to  us  either 
wholly  to  blot  out  all  Memory  of  the  Perfon 
in  Diftrefs,  to  take  away  this  Connection, 
fo  that  we  mould  be  eafy  during  the  Mifery 
of  our  Friend  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  would  relieve  him  from  his  Mifery,  we 
mould  be  as  ready  to  choofe  the  former  way 
as  the  latter ;  fince  either  of  them  would  free 
us  from  our  Pain,  which  upon  this  Scheme 
is  the  fole  End  propofed  by  the  companio- 
nate Perfon. — —  Don't  we  find  in  ourfelves 
that  our  Defire  does  not  terminate  upon  the 
Removal  of  our  own  Pain  ?  Were  this  our 
fole  Intention,  we  would  run  away,  fhut  our 
Eyes,  or  divert  our  Thoughts  from  the  mi- 
ferable  Object,  as  the  readier!:  way  of  remov- 
ing our  Pain  :  This  we  feldom  do,  nay,  we 
croud  about  fuch  Objects,  and  voluntarily 
expofe  ourfelves  to  this  Pain,  unleis  calm 
Reflection  upon  our  Inability  to  relieve  the 
Miferable,  countermand  our  Inclination,  or 
fome  felfifh  Affection,  as  Fear  of  Danger \ 
over-power  it. 

L  2  To 
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Sea.  2. 

«*"~V~v/  T  o  make  this  yet  clearer,  fuppofe  that 
the  Deity  mould  declare  to  a  good  Man 
that  he  mould  be  fuddenly  annihilated,  but 
at  the  Jnftant  of  his  Exit  it  mould  be  left  to 
his  Choice  whether  his  Friend,  his  Children, 
or  his  Country  mould  be  made  happy  or  mi- 
serable for  the  future,  when  he  himfelf  could 
have  no  Senfe  of  either  Pleafure  or  Pain  from 
their  State.  Pray  would  he  be  any  more  in- 
different about  their  State  now,  that  he  nei- 
ther hoped  or  feared  any  thing  to  himfelf 
from  it,  than  he  was  in  any  prior  Period  of 
his  Life .?  Nay,  is  it  not  a  pretty  common 
Opinion  among  us,  that  after  our  Deceafe  we 
vknow  nothing  of  what  befalls  thofe  who 
Survive  us?  How  comes  it  then  that  we  do 
not  lofe,  at  the  Approach  of  Death,  all  Con- 
cern for  our  Families,  Friends,  or  Country? 

%  Can  there  be  any  Inftance  given  of  our  de- 

|  firing  any  Thing  only  as  the  Means  of  private 

§  Goods  as  violently  when  we  know  that  we 

|m  1  mall  not  enjoy  this  Good  many  Minutes,  as 

if  we  expected  the  PoiTefTion  of  this  Good 

,•  for  many  Years?   Is  this  the  way  we  com- 

]  pute  the  Value  of  Annuities  f 

H  o  w  the  difinterefted  Defire  of  the  Good 
of  others'fhouldfeem  inconceivable,  'cis  hard 
to  account:  perhaps  'tis  owing  to,  the  At- 
tempts of  fome  great  Men  to  give  Definitions 

iof  fimple  Ideas. Defire,   fay  they,  is  Un- 

iea/incfs,  or  wieafy  Senfation  upon  the  Abfcnce 

c 
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of  any  Good.- — Whereas  Defire  isasdiftincfSect.  2. 
from  Uneafinefs,  as  Volition  is  from  Senfa-  v/V^ 
tion.  Don't  they  themfelves  often  fpeak 
of  our  dejiring  to  remove  Uneajinefs  ?  Defire 
then  is  different  from  Unehfitiefs,  however  a 
Senfe  of  Uneafinefs  accompanies  it,  as  Exten- 
sion does  the  Idea  of  Colour,  which  yet  is  a 
very  diftincl:  Idea.  Now  wherein  lies  the 
Impoffibility  of  defiring  the  Happinefs  of 
another  without  conceiving  it  as  the  Means, 
of  obtaining  any  thing  farther,  even  as  we 
defire  our  own  Happinefs  without  farther 
View  ?  If  any  alledge,  that  we  defire  our 
own  Happinefs  as  the  Means  of  removing  the 
Uneafinefs  we  feel  in  the  Abfence  of  Hap- 
pinefs, then  at  leafl  the  Deiire  of  removing 
our  ownUneafnefs  is  an  ultimate  Defire :  and 
why  may  we  not  have  other  ultimate  Defres  t 

"But  can  any  Being  be  concerned  about 
"  the  Abfence  of  an  Event  which  gives  it  no 
il  Unea/inefs?'  Perhaps  fuperior  Natures  de- 
fire without  uneafy  Senfation.  But  what  if 
we  cannot  ?  We  may  be  uneafy  while  a  de- 
fired  Event  is  in  Sufpence,  and  yet  not  defire 
this  Event  only  as  the  Means  of  removing 
this  Uneafinefs :  Nay,  if  we  did  not  defire  the 
Event  without  View  to  this  Uneafinefs^  we 
mould  never  have  brought  the  Uneafinefs  up- 
on ourielves  by  defiring  it.  So  likewife  we 
may  feel  Delight  upon  the  Exigence  of  ade- 
fired  Event,  when  yet  we  did  not  deiire  the 
Event  only  as  the  Means  of  obtaining  this 
L  3  Delight  j 
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Sect.  2. Delight;    even  as  we  often  receive  Delight 
v-'-y^  from  Events  which  we  had  an  Averfion  to. 

VI.  If  any  one  mould  afk,  fince  none  of 
thefe  Motives  of  Self-Intereft  excite  our  Be- 
nevolence, but  we  are  in  virtuous  Actions 
intending  folely  the  Good  of  others,  to  what 
Purpofe  ferves'our  moral  Senfe,  our  Senfe  of 
Pleafure from  the Happinefs  oj  others?  To 
what  Purpofe  ferves  the  wife  Order  ofNaturey 
by  which  Virtue  is  even  made  generally  ad- 
vantageous in  this  Life  ?  To  what  End  are 
eternal  Rewards  appointed  and  revealed  ? 
The  Anfwer  to  thefe  Queftions  was  given 
partly  already:  all  thefe  Motives  may  make 
us  defire  to  have  benevolent  AffeSlions,  and 
confequently  turn  our  Attention  to  thofe 
Qualities  in  Objects  which  excite  them  ;  they 
may  overbalance  all  apparent  contrary  Mo- 
tzves,  and  all  Temptations  to  Vice.  But 
farther,  I  hope  it  will  be  frill  thought  an 
End  worthy  of  the  Deity,  to  make  the 
Virtuous  happy,  by  a^wife  Conftitution  of 
Nature,  whether  the  Virtues  were  in  every 
Action  intending  to  obtain  this  Happinefs 
or  not.  Beneficent  Actions  tend  to  the  pub- 
lick  Good;  it  is  therefore  good  and  kind  to 
give  all  poffible  additional  Motives  to  them; 
and  to  excite  Men,  who  have  fome  weak 
Degrees  of  good  Affeffion^  to  promote  the 
publick  Good  more  vigorouily  by  Motives 
of  Self -Inter  eft;  or  even  to  excite  thofe 
who  have  no    Virtue  at  all  to  external  Ac7s 
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of  Beneficence,   and  to  reftrain  them  fromSecfl.  z% 
Vice*.  k/V^! 

From 


*  L  E  T  it  be  alfo  remembred,  that  every  Confideration  fug" 
gifted  in  the  Gofpel,  as  an  additional  Motive  to  beneficent  Ac- 
tions, is  not  immediately  to  be  looked  upon  as  ^e  proper  Motive 
to  Virtue,  or  what  would  engage  our  Approbation  of  Afiions 
flowing  from  it  alone.  We  have  the  Promifes  of  this  Life 
as  well  as  of  the  next,  and  yet  the  former  alone  was  never 
thought  a  virtuous  Principle.  Some  Texts  are  alfo  brought  to 
confute  this  Scheme  of  difinterefted  Affeciions  as  the  only  truly 
virtuous  Principle,  fuch  as  i  Corinth.  Ch.XV.  ver.  32.  which 
imports  no  more  than  this,  "  That  if  there  were  no  Refur- 
"  reftion,  and  confequently  Chrift  had  not  rifen,  and  therefore 
"  his  Religion  only  an  Impofture,  it  had  been  the  greatefi  Folly 
"  in  the  Apojlle  to  have  expofed  himfelf  to  Perfecution : "  Not 
that  the  Profpeh~}  of  a  future  Reward  was  the  only  Motive  to 
Virtue,  or  that  the  only  Ajfeclion  of  Mind  which  made  the 
Apoflh  bear  Perfecution  was,  Hope  of  Reward. 

ANOTHER  Text  infifled  on  is,  Heb.  XL  ver.  6.  But 
this  only  means,  either  "  that  no  Man  can  perform  religious 
"  Ails  acceptably  to  God,  who  does  not  believe  his  Exigence  and 
"  Goodnefs,"  which  is  felf-evident :  Or  it  is  to  be  underload  of 
"  embracing  the  true  Religion,  and  adhering  to  it  under  the 
"  mofk  fever e  Perfecutions,  which  we  may  allow  no  Man  could 
"  do  without  Hopes  of  future  Reward."  Now  this  does  not 
prove  either  that  our  fble,  or  our  ftrongeft  Incitement  to  vir- 
tuous AHions  is  a  Profpecl  of  Inter  eft,  nor  even  that  any  Aclion 
is  approved,  becaufe  it  fprings  from  Hope  of  Reward. 

Heb.  XII.  ver.  2.  is  chiefly  urged,  but  with  Icafl  Ground; 
if  we  have  it  well  tranflated,  it  only  ajferts,  "  That,  the  Hope 
"  of  future  Joy  was  one  Incitement  to  our  Saviour  in  enduring 
"  Sufferings,"  not  that  this  was  the  principal  Spring  of  his  be- 
neficent Actions,  or  that  they  were  made  amiable  by  arifing 
from  it.  Nay,  this  Joy  may  be  underftood  metonymically,  for 
its  Objecl,  viz,,  the  Salvation  of  Mankind.  Not  to  mention 
another  Tranflation  long  ago  known  to  Criticks ;  fome  of  whom 
infift  that  di/ri  is  feldom  ufed  for  the  final  Caufe ;  but  means 
inftead  of,  in  this  Place,  as  well  as  in  Texts  debated  with  the 
Socinians;  And  then  this  Verfe  may  be  thus  tranflated  $ 
L  4,  «  Who 
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Sett.  2. 

^•V^  From  the  Whole  it  may  appear,  that  there 
is  in  human  Nature  a  difmterefled  ultimate 
Defire  of  the  Happinefs  of  others ;  and  that 
our  Moral  Senfe  determines  us  only  to  ap- 
prove Actions  as  virtuous,  which  are  appre- 
hended to  proceed  partly  at  leaft  from  fuch 
Defire. 

Human         VII.  A  s  to  Malice,  Human  Nature  feems 
fatable  T  ^carce  capable  of  malicious  difmterefled  Ha- 
fedate  Ma- 1  red,  or  a  fedate  ultimate  Defire  of  the  Mifery 
ike.         of  others,   when  we  imagine  them  no  way 
pernicious  to  us,  or  oppofite  to  our  Interejl : 
And  for  that  Hatred  which  makes  us  oppofe 
thofe  whofe  Interefts  are  oppofite  to  ours,  it  is 
only  the  Effect  of 'Self-Love,  and  not  of  difm- 
terefled Malice.     A  fudden  Paffion  may  give 
us  wrong  Reprefentations   of  our  Fellow- 
Creatures,  and   for   a  little  time   reprefent 
them  as    abfolutely  coil ;  and   during    this 


"  Who  inftead  of  that  Joy  -which  was  ready  at  hand,  or  in 
ss  his  Power  to  have  enjoyed,  as  he  had  from  the  Beginning, 
"  he  fubmitted  to  the  Crofs"  Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  con- 
fute this  Tranflation ;  five  that  fame  Antithefis  between  our 
fufferingfrom  Faith  in  a  Reward,  and  his  fujfe'ring  in  like  man- 
ner, is  \not  kept  up  fo  well;  as  if  it  were  a  necejfary  Pcrfeclion 
in  the  Scriptures  to  abound  in  fuch  Anuthefes.  Tor  in  this 
Tranflation  there  is  good  Reafoning,  in  flawing  how  our  Saviour's 
Sufferings  are  enhanced  by  his  exchanging  a,  State  of  Joy  for  them, 
parallel  to  Philip.  II.  ver.  6,  y. 

WHO  E  VE  R  would  appeal  to  the  general  Strain  of  the  Chri- 
jtian  Exhortations,  will  find  diimterefted  Love  more  inculcated, 
Sad  Motives  ofGratitude  more  frequently  fuggefled,than  any  others. 

Imagi- 
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Imagination  perhaps  we  may  give  fome  Evi-  Sect.  2. 
dences  of  difmterefted  Malice  :  but  as  foonas  w^V*^ 
we  reflect  upon  human  Nature,  and  form 
juft  Conceptions,  this  unnatural  Paffion  is 
allay'd,  and  only  Self-Love  remains,  which: 
may  make  us,  from  Self-Intereft,  oppofe 
our  Adverfarys. 

Every  one  at  prefent  rejoices  in  the  De- 
ftruction  of  our  Pirates ;  and  yet  let  us  fup- 
pofe  a  Band  of  fuch  Villains  caft  in  upon 
fome  delblate  Ifland,  and  that  we  were  af- 
fur'd  fome  Fate  would  confine  them  there, 
perpetually,  fo    that    they    mould  difturb 
Mankind  no  more :     Now  let  us  calmly  re- 
flect, that  thefe  Perfons  are  capable  of  Know- 
ledge and  Counfel,  may  be  happy  and  joy- 
ful, or   may  be  involv'd  irf  JVlifery,  Sorrow, 
and  Pain ;  that  they  may  return  to  a  State 
of  Love,  Humanity,  Kindnefs,  and  become 
Friends,  Citizens,  Husbands,  Parents,  with 
all  the  fweet  Sentiments  which  accompany 
thefe  Relations  :    then  let  us  ask  ourfelves, 
when  Self-Love,  or  Regard  to  the  Safety  of 
better  Men,  no  longer  makes  us  deiire  their 
Deftruction,  and  when  we  ceafe  to  look  up- 
on them  under  the  Ideas  fuggefted  by  frefh 
Refentment  of  Injury s  done    to  us  or  our 
Friends,  as  utterly  incapable   of  any  good 
moral  Quality,    whether     we  would   wifh 
them  the  Fate  of-  Cadmus's  Army,  by 
plunging  their  Swords  in  each  others .Breafi, 
or  a  worfe  Fate  by  the  mo.fl  exquiiire  Tor- 
tures : 
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Sect.  2.tures;  or  rather,  that  they  fhould  recover 
\*rv>j  the  ordinary  Affections  of  Men,  become  kind, 
compafjionate,  and  friendly ;  contrive  Laws, 
Conjlitutions,  Governments,  Propertys ;  and 
form  an  honefl  happy  Society  with  Mar- 
riages, and 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  Charities 
Of  Father,  Son,  and  Brother *? 

I  fanfy  the  latter  would  be  the  Wifh  of  every 
Mortal,  notwithftanding  our  prefent  juft  Ab- 
horrence of  them  from  Self-Interejl,  ox  pub- 
lick  Love,  and  Defire  of  promoting  the  In- 
tereft  of  our  Friends  who  are  expos'd  to 
their  Fury.  Now  this  plainly  evidences, 
that  we  fcarce  ever  have  any  fedate  Malice 
againft  any  Perfon,  or  ultimate  Defire  of  his 
Mifery.  Our  calm  Ill-will  is  only  from  Op- 
pofition  of  Inter  ejl^  or  if  we  can  entertain 
fedate  Malice,  it  muff  be  toward  a  Character 
apprehended  necejfarily  and  unalterably  Evil 
in  a  moral  Senfe-,  fuch  as  a  fudden  Pailion 
fometimes  reprefents  our  Enemies  to  us :  yet 
perhaps  no  fuch  Being  occurs  to  us  among 
the  Works  of  a  good  Deity. 

other  Af.     VIII.  Having  offer'd  what  may  perhaps 
feffiam  dif-  pr0VCj  That  neither  our  E/leemn  or  Benevo- 
lence is  founded  on  Self-Love,  or  Views  of 
Inter efi\   let  us  fee   "  if  fome  other  Affec- 


*  Milt.  Pan  Loft.  B.  iv.  ver.  -jj6. 

"  tions, 
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"  tions,  in  which  Virtue  may  be  plac'd,  do  Sect.  20 
"  arife  from  Self-Love 5"  fuch  as  Pear,  or^^v*^ 
Reverence,  arifing  from  an  Apprehenfion  of 
Goodnefs,  Power,  and  Juftice.  For  no  body 
apprehends  any  Virtue  in  bafe  Dread  and 
Servitude  toward  a  powerful  evil  Being: 
This  is  indeed  the  meanefl  Selfijhnefs.  Now 
the  fame  Arguments  which  prove  EJleem  to 
be  difinterefted,  will  prove  this  honourable 
Reverence  to  be  fo  too  -,  for  it  plainly  arifes 
from  an  Apprehenlion  of  amiable  ^ualitys  in 
the  Perfon,  and  Love  toward  him,  which 
raifes  an  Abhorrence  of  offending  him.  Could 
we  reverence  a  Being  becaufe  it  was  our  In- 
ter eft  to  do  fo,  a  third  Perfon  might  bribe 
us  into  Reverence  toward  a  Being  neither 
good,  nor  powerful,  which  every  one  fees 
to  be  a  Jeft.  And  this  we  might  fhew  to  be 
common  to  all  other  Paffions,  which  have 
been  reputed  virtuous. 

IX.  There  is  one  Objection  againft  dif-    ,.  „. 

inter  eft  ed  Good-Will,  which  occurs  from  con- 

fidering,    "  That  nothing  fo  effectually  ex- 

1  cites  our  Love  toward  rational  Agents,  as 

1  their  Beneficence,    and  efpecially  toward 

1  ourfelves  5  whence  we  are  led  to  imagine, 

c  that  our  Love  of  Perfons,  as  well  as  irra- 

1  tional  Objects,    flows  intirely  from  Self- 

<  Inter  eft.1'  But  let  us  here  examine  ourfelves 

more  narrowly.    Do  we  only  wifh  well  to  the 

Beneficent,  becaufe  it  is  our  Inter  eft  to  do  fo? 

Or  do  we  choofe  to  love  them,  becaufe  our 

Love 
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Sett.  2.  Love  is  the  means  of  procuring  their  Bounty  % 
kSst**'  If  it  be  fo,  then  we  could  indifferently 
love  any  Character,  even  to  obtain  the  Bounty 
of  a  third  Perfon  j  or  we  could  be  brib'd 
by  a  third  Perfon  to  love  the  greater!:  Villain 
heartily,  as  we  may  be  brib'd  to  external 
Offices:  Now  this  is  plainly  importable. 
Nay3  farther,  is  not  our  Good-  will  the  Con- 
fequent  of  Bounty,  and  not  the  Means  of 
procuring  it  ?  External  Shew,  Obfequiouf- 
nefs,  and  Diflimulation  may  precede  an 
Opinion  of  Be?ieficence  --,  but  real  Love  al- 
ways prefuppofes  it,  and  will  necefTarily 
arife  even  when  we  expect  no  more,  from 
Confideration  of  pair.  Benefits. 

O  r  can  any  one  fay  he  only  loves  the 
Beneficent,  as  he  does  a  Field  or  Garden, 
becaufe  of  its  Advantage  f  His  Love  then 
mult  ceafe  toward  one  who  has  ruin'dhim- 
felf  in  kind  Offices  to  him,  when  he  can 
do  him  no  more ;  as  we  ceafe  to  love  an 
inanimate  Object  which  ceafes  to  be  ufe- 
ful,  unlefs  a  Poetical  Profopopceia  animate 
it,  and  raife  an  imaginary  Gratitude,  which 
is  indeed  pretty  common.  Beneficence  then 
muft  rncreafe  our  Good- will,  as  it  raifes 
Complacence,  which  is  {till  attended  with 
ftronger  Degrees  of  Benevolence  :  and  hence 
we  love  even  thofe  who  are  beneficent  to 
others. 


I  N 
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Sect.  2. 
In  the  Benefits  which  we  receive  ourfelves,  UO/^NJ 
we  are  more  fully  fenfible  of  their  Value, 
and  of  the  Circumftances  of  the  Action, 
which  are  Evidences  of  a  generous  Tem- 
per in  the  Donor;  and  from  the  good  Opi- 
nion we  have  of  ourfelves,  we  are  apt  to 
look  upon  the  Kindnefs  as  better  employ 'd, 
than  when  it  is  beftow'd  on  others,  of 
whom  perhaps  we  have  lefs  favourable  Sen- 
timents. It  is  however  fuflicient  to  remove 
the  Objection,  that  Bounty  from  a  Donor 
apprehended  as  morally  e-vil,  or  extorted  by 
Force,  or  conferr'd  with  fome  View  of 
Self- Inter  eft,  will  not  procure,  real  Good- 
willy  nay,  it  may  raife  Indignation,  if  we 
fufpect  Diffimulation  of  Love,  or  a  Defign 
to  allure  us  into  any  thing  difhonourable  ; 
whereas  wifely  ernploy'd  Bounty  is  always 
approv'd,  and .  gains  Love  to  the  Author 
from  all  who  hear  of  it. 

I  f  then  no  Good-will  toward  Perfonstf»*«*  d\[- 
arifes  from  Self-Love,  or  Views  of  Inter  eft  >merefted' 
and  all  Virtue  flows  from  Good-will,  or 
fome  other  Affection  equally  di/interefted -, 
it  remains,  "  That  there  muff,  be  fome 
u  other  Affection  than  Self-Love,  or  Inte- 
li  reft,  which  excites  us  to  the  Actions  we 
"  call  Virtuous." 

H  a  d  we  no  other  ultimate  Defire  but 
that  of  private  Advantage,   we  muft  ima- 
gine 
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Sect.  2.§*ine  *kat  every  rational  Being  ads  only  for 
i^vx.jits  own  Advantage  i  and  however  we  may 
call  a  beneficent  Being  a  good  Being,  becaufe 
it  acts  for  our  Advantage,  yet  upon  this 
Scheme  we  mould  not  be  apt  to  think  there  is 
any  beneficent  Being  in  Nature,  or  a  Being 
who  ads  for  the  GW  of  others.  Particularly, 
If  there  is  no  Senfe  of  Excellence  in  publick 
"Love,  and  promoting  the  Happinefs  of 
others,  whence  mould  this  Perfuafion  arife, 
<f  That  the  Deity  will  make  the  Virtuous 
"  happy  ? "  Can  we  prove  that  it  is  for  the 
Advantage  of  the  Deity  to  do  fo  ?  This 
I  fanfy  will  be  look'd  upon  as  very  abfurd, 
by  many  who  yet  expect  Mercy  and  Bene- 
ficence in  the  Deity.  And  if  there  be 
fuch  Difpofitions  in  the  Deity,  where  is 
the  Impoffibility  of  fome  fmall  Degree  of  this 
-publick  Love  in  his  Creatures  ?  And  why  mult 
they  be  fuppos'd  incapable  of  acting  but 
from  Self- Love? 

In  mort,  without  acknowledging  fome 
other  Principle  of  Action  in  rational  Agents 
than  Self-Love,  I  fee  no  Foundation  to  ex- 
pect Beneficence,  or  Rewards  from  God  or 
Man,  farther  than  it  is  the  Intereft  of  the 
Benefaffior ;  and  all  Expectation  of  Benefits 
from  a  Being  whofe  Interefts  are  indepen- 
dent on  us,  mult  be  perfectly  ridiculous. 
What  mould  engage  the  Deity  to  re- 
ward Virtue  ?  Virtue  is  commonly  fuppos'd, 
upon  this  Scheme i  to  be  only  a  confuting  our 

own 
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own  Happinefs  in  the  moft  artful  way,  conftft-  Sect. 
ently  with  the  Good  of  the  Whole ;  and  in 
Vice  the.  fame  thing  is  foolifhly  purfu'd,  in 
a  manner  which  will  not  fo  probably  fuc- 
ceed,  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  Good  of 
the  Whole.  But  how  is  the  Deity  concern'd 
in  this  Whole,  if  every  Agent  always  acts  from 
Self- Love?  And  what  Ground  have  we,  from 
the  Idea  of  infinite  Power  and  Art,  to  believe 
the  D  e  i  t  y  is  good  in  the  Chrijlian  Senfe, 
that  is,  Jludious  of  the  Good  of  his  Creatures? 
Perhaps  the  Mifery  of  his  Creatures  may 
give  him  as  much  Pleafure,  as  their  Happi- 
nefs :  And  who  can  find  fault,  or  blame  fuch 
a  Being  to  ftudy  their  Mifery  f  for  what  elfe 
fhould  we  expect  ?  A  Manichean  evil  God, 
is  a  Notion  which  Men  would  as  readily 
run  into,  as  that  of  a  good  one,  if  there  is 
no  Excellence  in  difinterefled  Love,  and  no 
Being  acts  but  for  its  own  Advantage ;  un~ 
lefs  we  prov'd,  that  the  Happinefs  of  Crea- 
tures was  advantageous  to  the  Deity. 

X.  Having  remov'd  thefe  fa lj\ e  Springs  Thetme 
of  virtuous  ASlions,  let  us  next  eftablim  the  spring  of 
true  one j  viz.  fome  Determination  of  our  Na-  Virtue- 
ture  to  ftudy  the  Good  of  others ;    or  fome  In- 
Jlincl,  antecedent  to  all  Reafon  from  Inter  eft, 
which  influences  us  to  the  hove  of  others ;  even 
as  the  moral  Senfe,  *  above  explain'd,  deter- 
mines us  to  approve  the  Actions  which  flow 

*  See  Seft.  I 

from 
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Sect.  2.  from  this  Love  in  ourfelves  or  others.  This 
^-v*w>  difinterefled  Affection,  may  appear  flrange  to 
Men  imprefs'd  with  Notions  of  Self- Love > 
as  the  file  Spring  of  Action,  from  the  Pulpit, 
the  Schools,  the  Syftems,  and  Converfations 
regulated  by  them :  but  let  us  confider  it 
in  its  ftrongefr.  and  fimpleft  Kinds ;  and  when 
we  fee  the  Poflibility  of  it  in  thefe  Inftances, 
we  may  eafily  difcover  its  univerfal  Ex- 
tent. 

natural  A  n  honefl  Farmer  will  tell  you,  that  he 
Affection*  ft-U(^es  fa$  Prefervation  and  Happinefs  of  his 
Children,  and  loves  them  without  any  De- 
iign  of  Good  to  himfelf.  But  fay  fome  of 
our  Philofophers,  "The  Happinefs  of  their 
"  Children  gives  Parents  Pleafure,  and  their 
<c  Mifery  gives  them  Pain  5  and  therefore 
"  to  obtain  the  former,  and  avoid  the  latter, 
cc  they  ftudy,  from  Self-Love,  the  Good  of 
<£  their  Children."  Suppofe  feveral  Mer- 
chants join'd  in  Partnership  of  their  whole 
Effects ;  one  of  them  is  employ'd  abroad  in 
managing  the  Stock  of  the  Company ;  his 
Profperity  occafions  Gain  to  all,  and  his 
LofTes  give  them  Pain  for  their  Share  in 
the  Loft  :  Is  this  then  the  fame  Kind  of 
Affection  with  that  of  Parents  to  their 
Children  ?  Is  there  the  fame  tender,  perfonal 
Regard  ?  I  fancy  no  Parent  will  fay  fo.  In 
this  Cafe  of  Merchants  there  is  a  plain  Con- 
junction of  Intereft ;  but  whence  the  Con- 
junction of  Interefi  between  the  Parent  and 

Child? 
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Child?  Do  the  Child's  Senfations  give  Plea-SecT:.  2; 
fure  or  Pain  to  the  Parent  ?   Is  the  Parent  i-^V\J 
hungry,  thirjly,  Jick,  when  his  Children  are 
fo?    No  5  but  his  naturally  implanted  De- 

l  lire  of  their  Good,  and  Averfion  to  their 
Mifery,  makes  him  be  affected  with  Joy  or 
Sorrow  from  their  Pleafures  or  Pains.  This 
Defire  then  is  antecedent  to  the  Conjunction 

!  of  Intereft,  and  the  Caufe  of  it,  not  the 
Effect :  it  then  muft  be  difmterejied.  "  No, 
"  fays  another  Sophifl,  Children  are  Parts 
"  of  ourfelves,  and  in  loving  them  we  but 
tc  love  ourfelves  in  them.  "    A  very  good 

'  Anfwer!  Let  us  carry  it  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

1  How  are  they  Parts  of  ourfelves?  Not  as 
a  Leg  or  an  Arm :  We  are  not  confcious 
of  their  Senfations.  "  But  their  Bodys  were 
(l  form'd  from  Parts  of  ours"  So  is  a  Fly, 
or  a  Maggot ,  which  may  breed  in  any   dif- 

i  charg'd  Blood  or  Humour :  Very  dear  Infects 
furely  !  there  muft  be  fomething  elfe  then 
which  makes  Children  Parts  of  ourfelves  j 

i  and  what  is  this  but  that  AffeSiion,  which 
Nature  determines  us  to  have  toward 
them  ?  This  Love  makes  them  Parts  of 
ourfelves,  and  therefore  does  not  flow  from 
their  being  fo  before.  This  is  indeed  a 
good  Metaphor  ;  and  where-ever  we  find  a 
Determination  among  feveral  rational  Agents 
to  mutual Love,  let  each  Individual  be.  look'd 
upon  as  a  Part  of  a  great  Whole?  or  Syflem, 
and  concern  hknfelf  in  the  publickGoodoflt. 

M  But 
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Sett.  2* 

v-^V^-'  B  u  t  a  later  Author  obferves,  *  "  That 
ie  natural  Ajf'eBion  in  Parents  is  weak,  till 
"  the  Children  begin  to  give  Evidences  of 
Cf  Knowledge  and  AffeSlions!'  Mothers  fay 
they  feel  it  ftrong  from  the  very  firft:  and 
yet  I  could  wifh,  for  the  Deftrudtion  of  his 
Hypothecs,  that  what  he  alledges  was  true  j 
as  I  fanfy  it  is  in  fome  meafure,  tho'  we  may 
find  in  fome  Parents  an  Affection  toward 
Idiots.  The  obferving  oiVnderjlanding  and 
Affeclions  in  Children,  which  make  them 
appear  moral  Agent 's,  can  inereafe  Love  to- 
ward them  without  ProfpecT:  of  Interejl ; 
for  I  hope,  this  Inereafe  of  Love  is  not  from 
Profpect  of  Advantage  from  the  Knowledge 
or  Affections  of  Children,  for  whom  Parents 
are  ftill  toiling,  and  never  intend  to  be  re- 
funded their  Expences,  or  recompens'd  for 
their  Labour,  but  in  Cafes  of  extreme  Ne- 
ceffity.  If  then  the  obferving  a  Moral  Capa- 
city can  be  the  occafion  of  increafing  Love 
without  Self-  Interejl,  even  from  the  Frame 
of  our  Nature  j  pray,  may  not  this  be  a 
Foundation  of  weaker  degrees  of  Love,  where 
there  is  no  preceding  Tie  of  Parentage,  and 
extend  it  to  all  Mankind? 

TubVuk         XI  And  that  this  is  fo  in  Fact,  will  appear 
Affeftions,  by  con  (iderine  fome  more  diftant Attachments 

YlSLtltYAL 

If  we  obferve  any  Neighbours,  from  whom 

*  See  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Fag.   68.  $d  Ed. 

per- 
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perhaps  we  have  receiv'd  no  good  Offices,  Sect.  2* 
form'd  into  Friendships,  Familys,  P  artner-*~^sr*J>, 
Jhips,  and  with  Honefty  and  Kindnefs  affift- 
ing  each  other;  pray  ask  any  Mortal,  if  he 
would  not  more  defire  their  Pro/perky,  when 
their  Interefts  are  no  way  inconfiftent  with 
his  own,  than  their  Mifery  and  Ruin  $ 
and  you  fhall  find  a  Bond  of  Benevolence  far- 
ther extended  than  a  Family  and  Children^ 
altho'  the  Ties  are  not  fo  ftrong.  Again, 
fuppofe  a  Perfon,  for  Trade,  had  left  his 
native  Country ,  and  with  all  his  Kindred  had 
fettled  his  Fortunes  abroad,  without  any 
View  of  returning;  and  only  imagine  he 
had  receiv'd  no  Injurys  from  his  Country: 
ask  fuch  a  Man,  would  he  not  rather  defire 
the  Profperity  of  his  Country  ?  Or  could  he, 
now  that  his  Interefts  are  feparated  from, 
that  of  his  Nation,  as  readily  wifh  that  it 
was  laid  wafte  by  'Tyranny,  or  a  foreign 
Power?  I  fanfy  his  Anfwer  would  mew  us 
a  Benevolence  extended  beyond  Neighbour-* 
hoods  cr  Acquaintances.  Let  a  Man  of  a 
composed  Temper,  out  of  the  Hurry  of  hi* 
private  Affairs,  only  read  of  the  Conjiitution 
of  a  foreign  Country,  even  in  the  mofi  diftant 
Parts  of  the  Earth,  and  obferve  Art,  Dejign, 
and  a  Study  of  fublick  Good  in  the  Laivs  of 
this  Aflbciation  ;  and  he  fhall  find  his  Mind 
mov'd  in  their  Favour  5  he  (hall  be  contriving 
Rectifications  and  Amendments  in  their  Con- 
stitution, and  regret  any  unlucky  Part  of  if, 
which  may  be  pernicious  to  their  Imereft; 
M  2  he 
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Sect.  2. he  fhall  bewail  any  Difafter  which  befalk 
i^V*^  them,  and  accompany  all  their  Fortunes  with 
the  Affections  of  a  Friend.  Now  this  proves 
Benevolence  to  be  in  fome  degree  extended  to 
all  Mankind,  where  there  is  no  interfering 
Intereft,  which  from  Self-Love  may  obftruct 
it.  And  had  we  any  Notions  of  rational 
Agents,  capable  of  moral  Affections,  in  the 
mojl  difiant  Planets,  our  good  Wijhes  would 
Hill  attend  them,  and  we  mould  defire  their 
Happinefs.  And  that  all  thefe  Affections, 
whether  more  or  lefs  extenfive,  are  properly 
dijinterefied,  not  even  founded  on  any  Defire 
of  that  Happinefs  we  may  expect  in  feeing 
their  profperous  Condition  ;  may  appear 
from  this,  that  they  would  continue  even 
at  the  Inftant  of  our  Death,  or  intire  De- 
struction, as  was  already  obierved,  Art.  IV. 
of  this  Section. 

National  XII.  Here,  we  may  tranfiently  remark 
Love.  ^g  Foundation  of  what  we  call  national 
Love,  or  Love  of  one's  native  Country. 
Whatever  Place  we  have  liv'd  in  for  any 
eonliderable  time,  there  we  have  moll:  di- 
stinctly remark'd  the  various  AffeBions  of  hu- 
man Nature;  we  have  known  many  lovely 
Characters ;  we  remember  the  AJfociations, 
Friendfiips,  Familys,  natural  Affeilions,  and 
other  human  Sentiments :  our  moral  Senje 
determines  us  to  approve  thefe  lovely  Dif- 
po/itions,  where  we  have  moft  diftinctly  ob- 
ferv'd  them  j  and  our  Benevolence  concerns 
!■>.-.'.  us 
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us  in  the  Interefts  of  thofe  Perfons  poflefs'd  Sect.  2. 
of  them.  When  we  come  to  obferve  the  i/W 
like  as  diftinctly  in  another  Country,  we  be- 
gin to  acquire  a  national  Love  toward  it  alfo  5 
nor  has  our  own  Country  any  other  Pre- 
ference in  our  Idea,  unlefs  it  be  by  an  Ajjb- 
elation  of  the  pleafant  Ideas  of  our  Youth, 
with  the  Buildings,  Fields^  and  Woods,  where 
we  receiv'd  them.  This  may  let  us  fee  how 
Tyranny,  Faction,  a  NegleSl  of  Juftice,  a 
Corruption  of  Manners,  and  any  thing  which 
occafions  the  Mifery  of  the  Subjects,  de- 
ftroys  this  national  Love,  and. the  dear  Idea 

ofaCoUNTRY. 

We  ought  here  to  obferve,  That  the  on-  TheReafin 
ly  Reafon  of  that  apparent  Want  of  natural  jjjjjjj 
Affection,  among  collateral  Relations,  is,  thato^  do  not 
thefe  natural  Inclinations,  in  many  Cafes,  are^8^  *1~- 
overpower'd  by  Self-Love,  where  there  hap- 
pens any  Opposition  of  Interefts  j  but  where 
this  does  not  happen,  we  (hall  find  all  Man- 
kind under  its  Influence,  tho'  with  different 
Degrees  of  Strength,  according  to  the  nearer 
or  more  remote  Relations  they  ftand  in  to  each 
other  j  and  according  as  the  natural  Ajf'cftion 
of  Benevolence  is  join'd  with  and  ftrengthen'd 
by  Ejleem,  Gratitude,  Companion,  or  other 
kind  Affections ;  or  on  the  contrary,  wea-  . 
ken'd  by  Difplicence,  Anger ,  or  Envy. 


M2  SECT, 
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SECT.  III. 

The  Senfe  of  Virtue,  and  the  various 
Opinions  about  it,  reducible  to  one 
general  Foundation.  The  Man- 
ner of  computing  the  Morality  of 
Actions. 

feLvo-1*'1'  T  F  we  examine  a11  the  Actions  which 
lent.  are  counted  amiable  any- where,  and 

inquire  into  the  Grounds  upon  which  they 
are  approved,    we  mall   find    that   in     the 
Opinion  of  the  Perfon  who  approves  them, 
they  always  appear  as  Benevolent,  or 
flowing  from  Good-will  to  others,  and  a  Study 
of  their  Happinefs,  whether  the  approver 
be  one  of  the  Perfons  belov'd,  or  profited,  or 
not;    fo  that  all  thofe  kind  Affections  which 
incline  us    to  make  others  happy,    and  all 
Actions  fuppos'd  to  flow  from  fucb  Affections, 
appear  morally  good,  if,  while  they  are  bene- 
volent towards  fome  Perfons,  they  be  not  per- 
nicious   to   others.     Nor  (hall  we  find  any 
thing   amiable  in  any  Action   whatfoever, 
where  there  is  no  Benevolence  imagin'd  \  nor 
in  any  Difpofition,  or  Capacity,  which  is  not 
fuppos'd  applicable  to,  and  deiign'dfor,  be- 
nevolent Purpofes.     Nay,  as  was  before  ob- 

ferv'dj 
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ferv'd  *,  the  Anions  which  in  Fact  are  ex-Sect.  3. 
ceedingly  ufeful,  mall  appear  void  of  moral '*^"V>* 
Beauty,  if  we  know  they  proceeded  from  no 
kind  Intentions  towards  others  ;  and  yet  an 
unfuccefsful  Attempt  of  Kindnefs,  or  of  pro- 
moting publick  Good,  (hall  appear  as  ami- 
able as  the  moft  fuccefsful,  if  it  flow'd  from 
asjlrong  Benevolence. 

II.  Hence  thofe  Affections,  which  would  Reli&io>J- 
lead  us  to  do  Good  to  our  Benefactor,  mail 
appear  amiable,  and  the  contrary  Affections 
odious,  even  when  our  Actions  cannot  poffibly 
be  of  any  Advantage  or  Hurt  to  him.    Thus 
zjincere  Love  and  Gratitude  toward  our  Be- 
nefactor, a  chearjul  Readi?iefs  to  do  whatever 
he  (hall  require,  how  burdenfom  foever,  a 
hearty  Inclination  to  comply  with  his  Inten- 
tions, and  Contentment  with  the  State  he  has 
plac'd  us  in,  are  the  nrongeil:  Evidences  of 
Benevolence  we  can  (hew  to  fuch  a  Perfon; 
and  therefore  they  muft  appear  exceedingly 
amiable.     And   under  thefe  is  included  all 
the  rational  Devotion,  or  Religion  toward  a 
Deity   apprehended  as  good,    which  we 
can  pombly  perform. 

W  e  may  here  tranfiently  obferve  one 
Circumftance  in  the  Frame  of  our  Nature^ 
which  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  promote 
Benevolence,  viz.  That  as  a  Benefit  conferr'd 


*  SieSefl.  ii.  Art.    3.  Far.  t.  Art.  9.  Far.  a. 
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Sect.  3.  necefTarily  raifes  Gratitude  in  the  Perfon  who 
V^V^  receives  it,  fo  the  ExpreiTions  of  this  Grati- 
tude, even  from  the  meaneft  of  Mankind, 
are  wonderfully  delightful  to  the  Benefactor. 
Never  were  there  any  Mortals  fo  poor,  fo 
inconfidcrable,  wbofe  grateful  Praife  would 
not  be  fome  way  delightful ;  and  by  whom 
we  would  not  rather  choofe  to  be  belov'd 
than  hated,  if  their  Love  no  way  evidenc'd 
us  to  be  Partners  in  their  Vices,  or  concern'd 
in  their  Meannefs.  And  thus  the  moft  ab- 
jecl  Perfon  obligd  is  capable,  and  inchn'd  to 
make  no  fmall  Addition  to  our  Happinefs  by 
his  Love  and  Gratitude \  when  he  is  utterly 
incapable  of  any  other  Return,  and  when  we 
expect  none  from  him  :   Thus, 

__ ji  grateful  Mind 

By  owing  owes  not,   but  fti 11  pays,   at  once 
Indebted  and  difcharg'd* * 

As  to  external  Performances  of  Religion, 
they  are  no  doubt  very  various  in  different 
Nations  and  Ages ;  and  Education  may  give 
Men  Opinions,  that  certain  Actions  are  plea- 
ling,  and  others  difpleafing  to  the  Deity: 
but  then,  where-ever  any  external  Rite  of 
Worfhip  is  approv'd,  there  alfo  it  is  look'd 
upon  to  proceed  fromL<?^  toward  the  Dei ty, 
or  fome  other  Affection  necelTarilyjoin'd  with 
Love,  as  Reverence,  Repentance,  or  Sorrow 

*  Par.  Loft,   B.  iv.  I  fS° 
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to  have  offended.  So  that  the  general  Prin-Sect0  3* 
ciple  of  Love  is  the  Foundation  of  all  the  v**v^. 
apparent  moral  Excellence,  even  in  the  moft 
fantaftick  Rites  of  Worfhip  which  were  ever 
approv'd.  For  as  to  Rites  defign'd  only  to 
appeafeaywn0#j  Being,  no  Mortal,  I  fanfys 
apprehends  there  is  any  Virtue ,  or  Excellence 
in  them ;  but  that  they  are  chofen  only  as 
the  dishonourable  Means  of  avoiding  a 
greater  Evil.  Now  as  there  are  various  fpe- 
culative  Opinions  about  what  is  acceptable  to 
the  Deity,  it  neceffarily  follows,  "  That, 
"  accordingly,  Practices,  and  Approbation^ 
<c  rauft  be  various  $  tho'  all  the  moral  Good- 
11  nefs  of  Actions  is  ftill  prefum'd  to  flow 
"  from  Love*' 

111.  Again,,  that  we  may  fee  how  Bene-  Sociai 
volence  is  the  Foundation  of  all  apprehended  virtues. 
Excellence  in  Jbcial  Virtues,  let  us  only  ob~ 
ferve,  That  amidft  the  Diverfity  of  SentK 
ments  on  this  Head  among  various  Sects, 
this  is  ftill  allow'dto  be  the  way  of  deciding 
the  Controverfy  about  any  difputed  Practice, 
viz.  to  inquire  whether  this  Conduct,  or 
the  contrary,  will  moft  effectually  promote 
the  publick  Good.  The  Morality  is  imme- 
diately adjufted,  when  the  natural  Tendency, 
or  Influence  of  the  Action  upon  the  univer- 
j'al  natural  Good  of  Mankind,  is  agreed  upon. 
That  which  produces  more  Good  than  Evil 
in  the  Whole,  is  acknowledge  good-,  and 
what  does  not,   is  counted  evil.     In  this 

^aie» 
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Sect.  3.  Cafe,  we  no  other  way  regard  the  Good  of 
***Y^the  A&or,   or  that  of  thofe  who  are  thus 

inquiring,  than  as  they  make  a  Part  of  the 

great  Syftem. 

I  n  our  late  Debates  about  PaJJive  Obe- 
dience, and  the  Right  of  Reftjlance  in  De- 
fence   of   Privileges,    the    Point   difputed 
among  Men  of  Senfe  was,  %t  Whether  uni- 
"  verj'al  Submiffion  would  probably  be  at- 
"  tended  with   greater  natural  Evils,  than 
"  temporary  InjurreBions,  when  Privileges 
"  are  invaded?    and   nor,    Whether  what 
"  tended  in  the  Whole  to  the  publick  natural 
"  Good,  was  alfo  morally  good  ?"    And  if  a 
divine  Command  was  alledg'd  in  Favour  of  the 
Doctrine  of  PaJJive  Obedience,  this  would, 
no  doubt,    by  its  eternal  Sanctions  call:  the 
Balance  oi  natural  Good  \o  its  own  Side,  and 
determine  our  Election  from  Intereft ;  and 
yet  our  Senfe  of  the  moral  Good  in  PaJJive 
Obedience,  would  frill  be  founded  upon  fome 
Species  of  Benevolence,   fuch   as  Gratitude 
toward  the  Deity,    and  Submiffion  to   his 
Will  to  whom  we  are  fo  much  oblig'd.   But 
I  fanfy  thofe,  who  believe  the  Deity  to  be 
good,  would  not  rafhly  alledge  fuch  a  Com- 
mand,   unlefs  they   alfo  afferted,    that  the 
thing  commanded  did  tend  more  to  the  wai- 
verfal  Good,    than  the  contrary,    either  by 
preventing  the  external  Evils  of  Civil  War, 
or  by  enuring  Men  to  Patience,  or  fome  other 
Quality  which  thsy  apprehended  neceflary 

to 
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to  their  everlafting  Happinefs.    And  were  it  Se€t.  3. 
not  fo,  Pqflive  Obedience  might  be  recom-  ^s^f^J 
mended  as  an  inglorious  Method  of  efcaping 
a  greater  Mifchief,  but  could  never  have  any 
thing  morally  amiable  in  it. 

But  let  us  quit  the  Difputes  of 'the Learned, 
on  whom,  it  may  be  alledg'd,  Cuftom  and 
Education  have  a  powerful  Influence  °,  and 
confider  upon  what  Grounds,  in  common 
Life,  Actions  are  approved  or  condemffd, 
vindicated  or  excused.  We  are  univerfally 
afham'd  to  fay  an  Action  is  jufi,  becaufe  it 
tends  to  my  Advantage,  or  to  the  Advantage 
of  the  ABor  :  And  we  as  feldom  condemn  a 
beneficent  kind  ABion,  becaufe  it  is  not  ad- 
vantageous to  us,  or  to  the  ABor.  Blame 
and  Cenfure  are  founded  on  a  Tendency  to 
fublick  Evil,  or  a  Principle  of  private  Ma- 
lice in  the  Agent,  or  NegleB  at  leaf!  of  the 
Good  of  others;  on  Inhumanity  of  Temper, 
or  at  leaft  fuch  Jir ong  SelfiJImeJ's  as  makes  the 
Agent  carelefs  of  the  Sufferings  of  others : 
and  thus  we  blame  and  cenfure  when  the 
Action  no  way  affects  ourfelves.  All  the 
moving  and  perfualive  Vindications  of  Ac- 
tions, which  may,  from  fome  partial  evil 
Tendency,  appear  evil,  are  taken  from  this, 
that  they  were  neceffary  to  fome  greater 
Good,  which  counterbalanc'd  the  Evil:  "  Se- 
cl  verity  toward  a  few,  is  CompaJJion  to- 
"  ward  Multitudes.- — -  "Tranjitory  Punijh- 
"  menu   are   neceffary    for   avoiding  more 

"  durable 
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durable  Evils. Did  not  fome  fufFer  on 

fuch  Occafions,  there  would  be  no  living 
for  honeft  Men",— -and  fuch  like.  And 
even  when  an  Action  cannot  be  intirely  jufti- 
fy'd,  yet  how  greatly  is  the  Guilt  extenuated, 
if  we  can  alledge,  "  That  it  was  only  the 
"  Effect  of  Inadvertence  without  Malice,  or 
"  of  partial  good  Nature :,  Friendjhip,  Com- 
"  pajjion,  natural  Affection,  or  Love  of  a 
**  Party  ?  "  All  thefe  Considerations  mew, 
what  is  the;  univerfal  Foundation  of  our  Senfe 
of  moral  Good,  or  Evil,  viz.  Benevolence  to- 
ward others  on  the  one  hand,  and  Malice,  or 
even  Indolence,  and  Unconcernednefs  about 
the  apparent  publick  Evil  on  th  e  other.  And 
let  it  be  here  obferv'd,  that  we  are  fo  far 
from  imagining  all;Men  to  act  only  from 
Self-Love,  that  we  univerfally  expect  in  others 
a  Regard  for  the  Publick-,  and  do  not  look 
upon  the  Want  of  this,  as  barely  the  Abfence 
of  moral  Good,  or  Virtue,  but  even  as  pof- 
tively  evil  and  hateful. 

Moral  IV.  Contrarys  may  illuftrate  each 

other ;.  let  us  therefore  obferve  the  general 


Malice.  Foundation  of  our  Senfe  pf  moral  Evil  more 
particularly.  Dijinterefted  Malice,  or  ulti- 
mate Defire  of  the  Mifery  of  others,  is  the 
higheft  Pitch  of  what  we  coyint  vicious;  and 
every  Action  appears  evil'-  which  is  imagin'd 
to  flow  from  any  Degree  of  this  Affe&ion. 
Perhaps  a  violent  Pafjion  may  hurry  Men  in- 
to it  for  a  few  Moments,  and  our  rafi  angry 

Senti- 
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Sentiments  of  our  Enemys,  may  reprefent  Sect.  3 » 
them  as  having  fuch  odious  Difpofitions ;  but  v-^v^ 
it  is  very  probable,  from  the  Reafons  offer 'd 
above*,  that  there  is  no  fuch  Degree  of 
Wickednefs  in  human  Nature,  as,  in  cold 
Blood,  to  defire  the  Mifery  of  others,  when  it 
is  conceiv'd  no  way  ufeful  to  our  Inter eft. 


The  Story  of  Nero  and  P^tus  may 
be  alledg'd  againft  this,  but  perhaps  unjuflly, 
even  allowing  the  Fact  to  be  true.  Nero 
was  confcious  he  was  hated  by  thofe  whom 
the  World  call'd  good  Men,  and  that  they 
were  dangerous  to  him  j  he  fanfy'd  his  beft 
Security  lay  in  being  terrible,  and  appearing 
fuch  on  all  Occalions,  by  making  others  mi- 
ferable  when  he  pleas'd,  to  let  his  Enemys 
fee,  that  they  mould  have  no  Security  from 
that  Companion  which  a  Nero  would  ima- 
gine argu'd  Weaknefs.  This  unfortunate 
Gentleman*  Happinefs  might  by  fome  foclijh 
Courtier  be,  fo  related,  as  to  carry  a  Reproof 
of  the  tyrant's  unnatural  Purfuits,  whereby 
his  Paffion  might  be  excited  to  cut  off  the 
Perfon  admir'd,  and  preferr'd  before  him. 
Any  of  tbefe  Motives  of  apparent  Inter ejl 
feem  more  probably  to  have  influene'd  him, 
than  that  we  fhould  in  him,  and  a  few  others, 
fuppofe  a  Principle  of  calm  Mai ce  without 
Intereji,  of  which  the  refi  of  Mankind  feem 
intirely  incapable. 


*  See  Se8.  ii.  Art.  4. 

The 
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Sett.  3. 

C/V*^  The  Temper  of  a  tyrant  feems  proba- 
f  Tyranf  bly  to  be  a  continu'd  State  of  Anger,  Hatred, 
and  Fear.  To  form  our  Judgment  then  of 
his  Motives  of  ABion,  and  thofe  of  Men  of 
like  Tempers  in  lower  Stations,  let  us  reflect 
upon  the  Apprehenfions  we  form  of  Man- 
kind, when  we  are  under  any  of  thofe  Paf- 
fions  which  to  the  tyrant  are  habitual. 
When  we  are  under  the  frefh  Impreflions 
of  an  Injury,  we  plainly  find,  that  our  Minds 
are  wholly  fill'd  with  Apprehenfions  of  the 
Perfon  who  injur'd  us,  as  if  he  were  abfo- 
lutely  evil,  and  delighted  in  doing  Mifchief : 
We  overlook  the  Virtues,  which,  when 
calm,  we  could  have  obferv'd  in  him:  we 
forget  that  perhaps  he  acted  from  Self-Love, 
and  not  Malice,  or,  it  maybe,  fome  generous 
or  kind  Intention  toward  others.  Thefe,  pro- 
bably, are  the  Opinions  which  a  tyrant  con- 
stantly forms  concerning  Mankind -,  and  hav- 
ing very  much  weaken'd  all  kind  Affections 
in  himfelf,  however  he  may  pretend  to 
them,  he  judges  of  the  Tempers  of  others 
by  his  own.  And  were  Men  really  fuch  as 
he  apprehends  them,  his  Treatment  of  them 
would  not  be  very  unreafonable.  We  fhall 
generally  find  our  Paffions  arifing  fuitably  to 
the  Apprehenfions  we  form  of  others:  if  thefe 
be  rafhly  form'd  upon  fome  fudden  flight 
Views,  it  is  no  Wonder  if  we  find  Difpofi- 
tions  following  upon  them,  very  little  fuited 
to  the  real  State  of  human  Nature. 

The 
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Seel,  j. 

The  ordinary  Spring  of  Vice  then  among  *^f** 
Men,  muft  be  a  miftaken  Self-Love,  madeSj^L 
fo  violent,  as  to  overcome  Benevolence  5  orFfo. 
AffeBions  arifing  from  y^^,  and  r^/Zj/y 
form  d  Opinions  oi  Mankind,  which  we  run 
into  thro'  the  Weaknefs  of  our  Benevolence. 
When  Men,  who  had  good  Opinions  of  each 
other,  happen  to  have  contrary  Interejls, 
they  are  apt  to  have  their  good  Opinions  of 
each  other  abated,  by  imagining  a  dejign'd 
Oppojition  from  Malice-,  without  this,  they 
can  fcarcely  hate  one  another.  Thus  two 
Candidates  for  the  fame  Office  wi£h  each 
other  dead,  becaufe  that  is  an  ordinary  way 
by  which  Men  make  room  for  each  other  j 
but  if  there  remains  any  Reflection  on  each 
other's  Virtue,  as  there  fometimes  may  in 
benevolent  Tempers,  then  their  Oppofition 
may  be  without  Hatred  -,  and  if  another  bet- 
ter Poft,  where  there  is  no  Competition, 
were  beftow'd  on  one  of  them,  the  other 
mail  rejoice  at  it. 

V.  The  Actions  which  flow  folely  from  self-Love 
Self-Love,  and  yet  evidence  no  want  of  Be-indiJferenf~ 
nevolence,  having  no  hurtful  Effects  upon 
others,  feem  perfectly  indifferent  in  a  moral 
Senfe,  and  neither  raife  the  Love  or  Hatred 
of  the  Obferver.  Our  Reafon  can  indeed 
difcover  certain  Bounds,  within  which  we 
may  not  only  act  from  Self  Love,  confidently 
with  the  Good  of  the  Whole  $  but  every  Mor- 
tal's 
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Sect.  3.tal*s  acting  thus  within  thefe  Bounds  for 
vy*-/  his  own  Goody  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
Good  of  the  Whole-,  and  the  Want  of  fuch 
Self-Love  would  be  univerfally  pernicious. 
Hence,  he  who  purfues  his  own  private 
Good)  with  an  Intention  alfo  to  concur  with 
that  Conftitution  which  tends  to  the  Good 
©f  the  Whole  $  and  much  more  he  who  pro- 
motes his  own  Good,  with  a  direct  View  of 
making  himfelf  more  capable  of  ferving  God, 
or  doing  Good  to  Mankind,  acts  not  only 
innocently,  but  alfo  honourably,  and  virtuoujly : 
for  in  both  thefe  Cafes,  Benevolence  concurs 
with  Self -Love  to  excite  him  to  the  Action. 
And  thus  a  NegleB  of  our  own  Good  may 
be  morally  evil,  and  argue  a  Want  of  Bene- 
volence toward  the  Whole.  But  when  Self 
Love  breaks  over  the  Bounds  above-men- 
tion'd,  and  leads  us  into  Actions  detrimental 
to  others,  and  to  the  whole  5  or  makes  us  in- 
fenfible  of  the  generous  kind  AffeBions ,  then 
It  appears  vitious,  and  is  d'ifapprov  d.  So 
alfo,  when  upon  any  fmali  Injurys,  or  fud- 
den  Refentment,  or  any  weak  fuperftitious 
Suggeftions,  our  Benevolence  becomes  fo 
faint,  as  to  let  us  entertain  odious  Concep- 
tions of  Men,  or  any  Part  of  them,  without 
juft  Ground,  as  if  they  were  wholly  evil,  or 
^malicious,  or  as  if  they  were  a  worfe  Sort 
of  Beings  than  they  really  are  5  thefe  Con- 
ceptions muft  lead  us  into  malevolent  Affec- 
tions, or  at  leaft  weaken  our  good  ones,  and 
makes  us  really  vitious, 

vl »  Jri  ERE 
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Sed.  3, 
VI.  Here  we  muft  alio  obferve,  that  ^*v^w 
every  moral  Avent'mMv  confiders  himfelf  asSelf"LoTe 

J  %j      ■      •*        ■ .  J  yiOt    eXCLli" 

a  Part  of  this  rational  Sy/lem,  which  may  ded  by  Be- 
be  ufeful  to  the  Whole ;  fo  that  he  may  beymvo"nce° 
in  part,  an  Object  of  his  own  Benevolence* 
Nay,  farther,  as  was  hinted  above,  he  may 
fee,  that  the  Prefervation  of  the  Sy/lem  re- 
quires every  one  to  be  innocently  folicitous 
about  himfelf.  Hence  he  may  conclude, 
that  an  Action  which  brings  greater  Evil  to 
the  Agent ,  than  Good  to  others,  however  it 
may  evidence  Jlrong  Benevolence,  or  a  virtuous 
Difpofition  in  the  Agent,  yet  it  muft  be  found- 
ed upon  amiftaken  Opinion  of  its  Tendency 
to  publick  Good,  when  it  has  no  fuch  Ten- 
dency: fo  that  a  Man  who  reafon'd  juftly, 
and  confider'd  the  Whole,  would  not  be  led 
into  it,  were  his  Benevolence  ever  fo  ftrong  ; 
nor  would  he  recommend  it  to  the  Practice 
of  others ;  however  he  might  acknowledge, 
that  the  Detriment  ariiing  to  the  Agent,  from 
a  kind  Action,  did  evidence  a  ftrong  Difpo- 
fition to  Virtue.  Nay,  farther,  if  any  Good 
was  propos'd  to  thePurfuit  of  an  Agent,  and 
he  had  a  Competitor,  in  every  refpect  only 
equal  to  himfelf  -}  the  highefl  Benevolence  pof= 
lible  would  not  lead  a  wife  Man  to  prefer 
another  to  himfelf,  were  there  no  Ties  of 
Gratitude,  or  fome  other  external  Circum- 
itance  to  move  him  to  yield  to  his  Compe- 
titor. A  Man  furely  of  the  ftrongejl  Bene- 
volence, may  juft  treat  himfelf  as  he  would 
N  do 
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Sect.  ?. do  a  third  Perfon,  who  was  a  Competitor  of 
v/yv  equal  Merit  with  the  other ;  and  as  his  pre- 
ferring one  to  another,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  would 
argue  no  Weaknefs  of  Benevolence;  fo,  no 
more  would  he  evidence  it  by  preferring 
himfelf  to  a  Man  of  only  equal  Ability  s. 

W  h  e  R  e-e  v  e  R  a  Regard  to  myfelf  tends 
as  much  to  the  Good  of  the  Whole ,  as  Re- 
gard to  another-,  or  where  the  Evil  to  my- 
felf, is  equal  to  the  Good  obtain 'd  for  ano- 
ther; tho'  by  acting,  in  fuch  Cafes,  for  the 
Good  of  another,  I  really  mew  a  very  amiable 
Difpofition;  yet  by  acting  in  the  contrary 
manner,  from  Regard  to  myfelf,  I  evidence 
no  evil  Difpoiirion,  nor  any  want  of  the  raoft 
extenfive  Benevolence ;  fince  the  Moment  of 
Good  to  the  Whole  is,  in  both  Cafes,  exactly 
equal.  And  let  it  be  here  obferv'd,  that  this 
does  not  fuperfede  the  Neceffity  of 'Liberality, 
or  gratuitous  Gifts,  altho'  in  fuch  Actions 
the  Giver  lofes  what  the  other  receives ; 
fince  the  Moment  of  Good  to  any  Perfon,  in 
any  given  Cafe,  is  in  a  compound  Ratio  of  the 
Quantity  of  the  Good  itlelf,  and  the  Indi- 
gence of the  Perfon.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
a  Gift  may  make  a  much  greater  Addition  to 
the  Happinefs  of  the  Receiver,  than  the  Di- 
minution it  occafions  in  the  Happinefs  of  the 
Giver:  And  that  the  mod:  uieful  and  im-i 
portant  Gifts  are  thofe  from  the  Wealthy  to 
the  Indigent,  Gifts  from  Equals-are  not  ufe- 
lefs  neither,    fince   they  often  increafe  the 

Hap- 
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Happinefs  of  both,  as  they  are  ftrong  Evi-Sect.  3. 
dences  of  mutual  Love :  but  Gifts  from  the  vv*^ 
Poor  to  the  Wealthy  are  really  foolifli,  unlefs 
they  be  only  little  Expreffions  of  Gratitude, 
which  are  alfo fruitful  of  Joy  on  both  Sides: 
for  thefe  Expreffions  of  Gratitude  are  really 
delightful  and  acceptable  to  the  Wealthy \  if 
they  have  any  Humanity  ;  and  their  Accep- 
tance of  them  is  matter  of  Joy  to  the  poor 
Giver, 

In  like  manner,  when  an  Action  does 
more  Harm  to  the  Agent,  than  Good  to 
the  Publick  \  the  doing  it  evidences  an 
amiable  and  truly  virtuous  Difpofition  in 
the  Agent,  tho*  'tis  plain  he  acts  upon  a 
miftaken  View  of  his  Duty.  But  if  the 
private  Evil  to  the  Agent  be  fo  great,  as 
to  make  him  incapable,  at  another  time,  of 
promoting  a  publick  Good  of  greater  mo- 
ment than  what  is  attain'd  by  this  Action ; 
the  Action  may  really  be  evil,  fo  far  as 
it  evidences  a  prior  Neglect  of  a  greater 
attainable  publick  Good  for  a  fmaller  one; 
tho'  at  prefent  this  Action  alfo  flows  from 
a  virtuous  Difpofition. 

VII.  The  moral  Beauty,   or  ^Deformity  Benevo- 
of  Actions,    is    not   alter 'd   by   the    ^oral^'J0^ 
Quality  s    of  the  Objects  any  farther  than  the  Jg«/- 
the  Qualitys  of  the  Objects  increafe  or  di-1*'??  °f its 
minim  the  Benevolence   of  the  Action,    or    je  ' 
the  publick  Good  intended  by  it.     Thus  Be- 
N  2  nevolence 
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Svd.  ^.nevolence  toward  the  worjl  Characters,  or  the 
v\r>~  Study  of  their  Good,  may  be  as  amiable  as 
any  whatfoever  5  yea,  often  more  fo  than 
that  toward  the  Good,  fince  it  argues  fuch 
a  ftrong  Degree  of  Benevolence  as  can  fur- 
mount  the  greatefl  Obftacle,  the  moral  Evil 
in  the  Object.  Hence  the  Love  of  unjujl 
Enemys,  is  counted  among  the  highejl  Vir- 
tues. Yer,  when  our  Benevolence  to  the 
Evil  encourages  them  in  their  bad  Intentions, 
or  makes  them  more  capable  of  Mifchief; 
this  diminifhes  or  deftroys  the  Beauty  of  the 
Action,  or  even  makes  it  evil,  as  it  betrays 
a  Neglecl  of  the  Good  of  others  more  valu- 
able ;  Beneficence  toward  whom,  would  have 
tended  more  to  the  publick  Good,  than  that 
toward  our  Favourites  :  But  Benevolence  to- 
ward evil  Characters,  which  neither  encou- 
rages nor  enables  them  to  do  Mifchief,  nor 
diverts  our  Benevolence  from  Perfons  more 
ufeful,  has  as  much  moral  Beauty  as  any 
whatfoever. 

£)uaUtp  VIII.  I  n  comparing  the  moral  Quality s 
dttermm-  0f  Actions,  in  order  to  regulate  our  Election 
Ehaion  among  various  Actions  propos'd,  or  to  find 
which  of  them  has  the  greatefl  moral  Ex- 
cellency,  we  are  led  by  our  moral  Senfe  of 
Virtue  to  judge  thus  -3  that  in  equal  De- 
grees of  Happinefs,  expected  to  proceed  from 
the  Action,  the  Virtue  is  in  proportion  to 
the  Number  of  Perfons  to  whom  the  Hap- 
pinefs fhall  extend -,  (and  here  the  Dignity, 

or 
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or  moral  Importance  of  Perfons,  may  com-  Sect.  ^ 
penfate  Numbers )  and  in  equal  Numbers,  ^/W 
the  Virtue  is  as  the  Quantity  of  the  Hap- 
pinefs, or  natural  Good ;  or  that  the  Virtue 
is  in  a  compound  Ratio  of  the  Quantity  of 
Good,  and  Number  of  Enjoyers.  In  the 
fame  manner,  the  moral  Evil,  or  Z7"/^,  is  as 
the  Degree  of  Mifery,  and  Number  of  Suf- 
ferrers;  fo  that  That  A5f  ion  is  bejl,  which 
procures  the greateft  Happinefs  for  the  great- 
ejl  Numbers ;  and  that  worjl,  which,  in  like 
manner,   occalions  Mifery. 

Again,  when  the  Conferences  of  Ac-  cmfeqtu*- 
tions  are  of  a  mix'd  Nature,  partly  advanta-  t"ey  1&$ 
geous,   and  partly  pernicious  ;  that  ABionVt^^  Morn- 
good,  whofe  good  Effects  preponderate  the  evil  '^  J  '  *" 
by  being  ufeful  to  many,  and  pernicious  to 
few;    and  that   evil,    which  is   otherwife. 
Here  alfo  the  moral  Importance  of  Characters, 
or  Dignity  of  Perfons  may  compenfate  Num- 
bers; as  may  alio  the  Degrees  of  Happinefs 
or  Mifery :    for  to  procure  an  inconfiderable 
Good  to  many,    but  an  immenfe  Evil  to  few, 
may  be  evil ;  and  an  immenje  Good  to  few, 
may  preponderate  ajmall  Evil  to  many. 

But  the  Confequences  which  affect  the 
Morality  of  Actions,  are  not  only  the  direct 
and  natural  Effeds  of  the  Actions  them- 
fclves;  but  alfo  all  thofr  Events  which 
otherwife  would  not  have  happen**!.  .  For 
many  Actions  which  have  no  immediate  or 
N  3  natural 
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Sect.  3. natural  evil  Effect  s^  nay,  which  actually 
produce  good  Effects,  may  be  evil }  if  a  man 
forefees,  that  the  evil  Con&quences,  which 
will  probably  flow  from  the  Folly  of  others, 
upon  his  doing  of  fuch  Actions,  are  fo  great 
as  to  overbalance  all  the  Good  produc'd  by 
thofe  Actions,  or  all  the  Evils  which  would 
flow  from  the  Omiffion  of  them :  And  in 
fuch  Cafes  the  Probability  is  to  be  computed 
on  both  fides.  Thus,  if  an  Action  of  mine 
will  probably,  thro'  the  Miftake  or  Corrup- 
tion of  others,  be  made  a  Precedent  in  un- 
like Cafes,  to  very  evil  Actions;  or  when 
my  Action,  tho'  good  in  itfelf,  will  probably 
provoke  Men  to  very  evil  Actions,  upon  fome 
mijlaken  Notion  of  their  Right;  any  of  thefe 
Considerations  forefeen  by  me,  may  make 
fuch  an  Action  of  mine  evily  whenever  the 
Evils  which  will  probably  be  occaflon'd  by 
the  Affiion^  are  greater  than  the  Evils  occa- 
ilon'd  by  the  OmiJJion. 

And  this  is  the  Reafon,  that  many  Laws 
prohibit  Actions  in  general,  even  when 
fome  particular  In/lances  of  thofe  Actions 
would  be  very  ufeful ;  becaufe  an  univerfal 
Allowance  of  them,  confidering  the  Miflakes 
Men  would  probably  fall  into,  would  be 
more  pernicious  than  an  univerfal  Prohibi- 
tion ;  nor  could  there  be  any  more  fpecial 
Boundarys  fix'd  between  the  right  and  wrong 
Cafes.  In  fuch  Cafes,  it  is  the  Duty  of 
Perfons  to  comply  with  the  generally  ufeful 

Confti- 
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Constitution;  or  if  in  fome  very  important  Sect.  39 
Inftances,  the  Violacion  of  the  Law  would  bev-*V^ 
of  lefs  evil  Confeqaence,  than  Obedience  to  it, 
they  muit  patiently  refolve  to  undergo  thofe 
Penalties,  which  the  State  has,  for  valuable 
Ends  to  the  Whole,  appointed  :  and  this 
Difobedience  will  have  nothing  criminal  in  it. 

IX.  'T  i  s  here  to  be  obferved,  that  tho' 
every  kind  Affection  abftractly  confidered,  is 
approved  by  our  moral  Senfe,  yet  all  forts  of 
Affections  or  Paffions  which  purfue  the  Good 
of  others  are  not  equally  approved,  or  do 
not  feem  in  the  fame  degree  virtuous.  Our 
calm  Affections,  either  private  or  publicly 
are  plainly  diitinct  from  our  particular  Paf- 
fions  5  calm  Self-Love  quite  diftinct  from 
Hunger,  Tbirjl,  Ambition,  Luff,  or  Anger ;. 
fo  calm  Good-will  toward  others  is  different 
from  Pity,  paffonate  Love,  the  parental 
Affection,  or  thePaflion  of 'particular  Friends. 
Now  every  kind  Paffion,  which  is  not  perni- 
cious to  others,  is  indeed  approved  as  virtuous 
and  lovely  :  And  yet  a  calm  Good-will  to- 
ward the  fame  Perions  appears  more  lovely. 
So  calm  Good-will  toward  a  fmall  Syfrem  is 
lovely  and  preferable  to  more  paffionate 
Attachments  j  and  yet  a  more  extenfive  calm 
Benevolence  is  (till  more  beautiful  and  vir- 
tuous; and  the  higheft  Perfection  of  Virtue 
is  an  univerfal calm  Good-  will  toward  all  fen- 
fid  ve  Natures.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  condemn 
particular  Attachments,  when  inconfiltent 
N  4  with 
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S-ct.  3.  with  the  Intereft  of  great  Societies,  becaufe 
vTs;  they  argue  fome  Defect  in  that  more  noble 
Principle,  which  is  the  Perfection  of  Vir- 
tue *. 

Tmiwl         X.  From   thefe   Obfervations,  we  may 
Unc?°'h<yttfiQt  wnat  Actions  our  moral  Senfe  would  moft 
virtuous,  recommend  to  our  Election,  as  themoft/w- 
feBly  virtuous :  viz.  fuch  as  appear  to  have 
the  mod  univerfal  unlimited  Tendency  to 
the  greatejl  and  moji  extenfive  Happinejs  of 
all  the  rational  Agents,  to  whom  our  Influ- 
ence can  reach.     AH   Beneficence,  even  to- 
ward a  Part,  is  amiable,  when  not  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  Good  of  the  Whole:    But 
this  is  a  fmaller  Degree  of  Virtue,  unlefs  our 
Beneficence  be  reftrain'd  by  want  of  Power, 
and  not  want  of  Love   to  the  Whole.     All 
ftrict  Attachments  to  Partys,   Sects,  Facti- 
ons, have  but  an  imperfect  Species  of  Beau- 
ty, even  when  the  Good  of  the  Whole  requires 
a  ftricter   Attachment  to  a  Part,  as  in   na- 
tural Affection,  or  virtuous  Friendjhips  ;  ex- 
cept when  fome  Parts  are  fo  eminently  ufeful 
to  the  JVhole,  that  even  univerfal  Benevolence 
does  determine    us   with    fpecial  Care  and 
Affection  to  ftudy  their  Interefts.     Thus  uni- 
v:r/al  Benevolence  would  incline  us  to  a  more 
ftrong  Concern  for  the  Interefts  of  great  and 
generous   Characters   in  a  high   Station,    or 


*  See  Efpty  on  Tajfims,  Sett.  2.     Art.  3.     And  illufirations, 
Sc&.  6.  Art.  4, 

make 
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make  us  more  earneftly  ftudy  the  Interefts  of  Sect.  3. 
any  generous  Society,  whofe  whole  Conftitu- ' 
tionwas  contriv'd  to  promote  univerfal  Good. 
Thus  a  good  Fancy  in  Architecture  would 
lead  a  Man,  who  was  not  able  to  bear  the 
Expence  of  a  completely  regular  Building, 
to  choofe  fuch  a  Degree  of  Ornament  as  he 
could  keep  uniformily  thro'  the  Whole,  and 
not  move  him  to  make  a  vain  unfinifh'd  At- 
tempt in  one  Part,  of  what  he  forefaw  he 
could  not  fucceed  in  as  to  the  Whole.  And 
the  moft  perfect  Rules  of  Architecture  con- 
demn anexceffive  Profufion  of  Ornament  on 
one  Part,  above  the  Proportion  of  the  Whole, 
unlefs  that  Part  be  fome  eminent  Place  of 
the  Edifice,  fuch  as  the  chief  Front,  or  pub- 
licit  Entrance;  the  adorning  of  which,  would 
beautify  the  Whole,  more  than  an  equal  Ex- 
pence  of  Ornament  on  any  other  Part, 

This  Conflitution  of  our  Senfe,  whereby 
the  moral  Beauty  of  Actions,  or  Difpofitions3 
increafes  according  to  the  Number  of  Per- 
fons  to  whom  the  good  Effects  of  them  ex- 
tend ;  whence  alfo  Actions  which  flow  from 
the  nearer  Attachments  of  Nature,  fuch  as 
that  between  the  Sexes,  and  the  Love  of  our 
Offspring,  do  not  appearyi  virtuous  as  Acti- 
ons of  equal  Moment  of  Good  towards  Perfons 
lels  attach'd  to  us ;  has  been  chofen  by  the 
Author  of  Nature  for  rhis  good  Rea- 
fon,  "  That  the  more  limit  edlnftmdis  tend  to 
"  produce  a  fmaller  Moment  of  Good,  be- 

"  caufe 
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Sect.  3 . "  caufe  confined  to  fmall  Numbers  j  where- 
iS~Y~Sj  "„  as  the  more  extenjive  calm  InjlinSt  ofGood- 

"  will,  attended  with  Power,  would  have 

<c  no  Bounds  in  its  good  Effects,  and  would 

Ci  never  lead  into  any  Evil,  as  the  particular 

<c  Paffions  may:  and  hence  it  is  made  more 

"  lovely  to  our  Senfe,    that  we  might  be 

<c  induced  to    cultivate  and  ftrengthen  it ; 

"  and  make  it  check  even  kind  Paffions ,  when 

<c  they  are  oppofite  to  a  greater  Good." 

Moral Dif-  From  this  primary  Idea  of  moral  Good 
pfitions  in  Actions,  arifes  the  Idea  of  Good  in  thofe 
an  Abi-  j)ifp0finons,  whether  natural  or  acquird, 
which  enable  us  to  do  Good  to  others ;  or 
which  are  prefum'd  to  be  defign'd,  and  ac- 
quir'd  or  cultivated  for  that  purpofe.  And 
hence  thofe  Abilitys,  while  nothing  appears 
contrary  to  our  Prefumption,  may  increafe 
our  Approbation  of  the  PcrTefibr  of  them  ; 
but  when  they  are  irnagin'd  to  be  intended 
for  pub lick  Mifchiej ]  they  make  us  hate  him 
the  more :  Such  are  a  penetrating  Judgment, 
a  tenacious  Memory \  a  quick  Invention ;  Pa- 
tience of  Labour ;  Pain,  Hunger,  Watching ; 
a  Contempt  of  Wealth,  Rumour,  'Death. 
Thefe  may  be  rather  call'd  natural  Abilitys, 
than  moral  Quality s.  Now,  a  Veneration 
for  thefe  Qualitys,  any  farther  than  they 
areemploy'd  for  the publick  Good,  is  fooliuh, 
and  flows  from  our  moral  Senfe,  grounded 
upon  a  falfe  Opinion  ;  for,  if  we  plainly  fee 

them 
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them  malicioujly  employ 'd,  they  make  theSecT:,  3. 
Agent  more  deteftable.  4>Y^ 

XL  To  find  an  univerfal  Canon  to  compute  How  we 
the  Morality  of  any  Actions,  with  all  their 'SJ^J^ 
Circumftances,  when  we  judge  of  the  Acli-  Uty  ofA& 
ons  done  by  ourfelves,  or  by    others,   we?/wwi* 
muft  obferve  the  following  Proportions ,  ox 0fthsm* 
Axioms. 

1 .  T  h  e  moral  Importance  of  any  Agents 
or  the  Quantity  of  publick  Good  produe'd 
by  him,  is  in  a  compound  Ratio  of  his  Bene- 
volence and  Ability s :  or  ( by  fubftituting 
the  initial  Letters  for  the  Words,  as  M— 
Moment  of  Good,  and  /j,^=Moment  of  Evil) 
M=BxA. 

2.  I  n  like  manner,  the  Moment  of  private 
Good,  or  Interefty  produe'd  by  any  Perfon  to 
himfelf,  is  in  a  compound  Ratio  of  his  Self- 
Love  and  Ability  s:  or  (fubftituting  the  ini- 
tial Letters)  I=SxA. 

3.  When,  in  comparing  the  Virtue  of 
two  Agents,  the  Ability s  are  equal  j  the  Mo-* 
ment  of  publick  Good  produe'd  by  them  in 
like  Circumftances,  is  as  the  Benevolence :  or 
M=Bxi. 

4.  When  Benevolence  in  two  Agents  is 
equal,  and  other  Circumftances  alike ;  the 
Moment  of  publick  Good  is  as  the  Ability s  ; 
or  M=Bxi.  5.  The 
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Sect.  3. 

v^v^  5.  The  Virtue  then  of  Agents,  or  their 
Benevolence,  is  always  direclly  as  the  Moment 
of  Good  produc'd  in  like  Circumftances,  and 
inverfty  as  their  Ability s:   or  B=^- 

6.  But,  as  the  natural  Confequences  of 
our  Actions  are  various,  forne  good  to  our- 
felves,  and  evil  to  the  Publickj  and  others 
evil  to  ourfelves,  and  good  to  the  Publick  j 
or  either  ufeful  both  to  ourfelves  and  others, 
or  pernicious  to  both ;  the  intire  Spring  of 
good  Actions  is  not  always  Benevolence  alone ; 
or  of  Evil,  Malice  alone ;  (nay,  fedate  Ma- 
lice is  rarely  found)  but  in  molt  Actions  we 
muft  look  upon  Self-Love  as  another  Force, 
fometimes  confpiring  with  Benevolence,  and 
affifling  it,  when  we  are  excited  by  V  iews  of 
private  Inter  eft,  as  well  as  pub  lick  Gcodj  and 
fometimes  oppofing  Benevolence,  when  the 
good  Action  is  any  way  difficult  or  painful  in 
the  Performance,  or  detrimental  in  its  Con- 
fequences to  the  Age?it.  In  the  former  Cafe, 
M=B+5xA=BA+SA  j  and  therefore B A- 

M-SA=*M— I,andB=^=I.  In  the  latter 

Cafe,    M=BlISxA=:BA— SA  ;    therefore 

BA=M+SA=;M+I,  and  B=^hl. 


These 
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Sea.  3. 
These  felfijk  Motives  mall  be  *here-v^v~ 
after  more  fully  explain'd ;  here  we  may  in 
general  denote  them  by  the  Word  Intereft  * 
which  when  it  concurs  with  Benevolence,  in 
any  Action  capable  of  Increafe  or  Diminu- 
tion, muft  produce  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Good,  than  Benevolence  alone  in  the  fame 
Ability s -,  and  therefore,  when  the  Moment  of 
Good,  in  an  Action  partly  intended  for  the 
Good  of  the  Agent,  is  but  equal  to  the  Mo- 
ment of  Good  in  the  Action  of  another  Agent, 
influenc'd  only  by  Benevolence,  the  former  is 
lefs  virtuous-,  and  in  this  Cafe  the  Intereft 
muft  be  deducted  to  find  the  true  Effect  of 
the  Benevolence,  or  Virtu£,  In  the  fame 
manner,  when  Intereft  is  oppofite  to  Bene- 
volence, and  yet  is  furmounted  by  it;  this 
Intereft  muft  be  added  to  the  Moment,  to  in- 
creafe the  Virtue  of  the  Action,  or  the 
Strength  of  the  Benevolence  :    Or  thus,    in 

M— I 

advantageous  Virtue,  B=  — ^—  •  And  in  la- 

borious,  painful,  dangerous  or  expenfive  Vir- 
tue, B= — i-»    By  Interejl,  in  this  laft  Cafe, 

is  underftood  all  the  Advantage  which  the 
Agent  might  have  obtain'd  by  omitting  the 
Action,  which  is  a  negative  Motive  to  it ;  and 
this,  when  fubtracted,  becomes  pofitive. 


*  Vide  Sett,  v. 

But 
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Seft.  3. 

\s>/-*J     But  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  no  Ad- 
intentkn  vantage,  not  intended,  altho'  cafually  or  na- 
fabttafefitmSL^y  redounding  to  us  from  the  Action, 
MHom.    does  at  all  affect  its  Morality  to  make  it  lefs 
amiable:  nor  does  any  Difficulty  or  Evil  un- 
foreseen, or  not  refolved  upon,  make  a  kind 
Action  more  virtuous-,  fince  in  fuch  Cafes 
Self-Love  neither  affifts  nor  oppofes  Benevo- 
lence.    Nay,   Self-Interejl  then  only  dimi- 
nimes  the  Benevolence,   when  without  this 
View  of  Interejl  the  Action  would  not  have 
been  undertaken,   or  fo  much  Good  would 
not  have  been  produc'd  by  the  Agent ;  and  it 
extenuates  the  Vice  of  an  evil  Action,  only 
when  without  this  Intereji  the  Action  would 
not  have  been  done  by  the  Agent 5  or  fo  much 
Evil  have  been  produc'd  by  him. 

The  fixth  Axiom  only  explains  the  ex- 
ternal Marks  by  which  Men  muft  judge, 
who  do  not  fee  into  each  others  Hearts  j  for 
it  may  really  happen  in  many  Cafes,  that 
Men  may  have  Benevolence  fufficient  to  fur- 
mount  any  Difficulty,  and  yet  they  may  meet 
with  none  at  all :  And  in  that  Cafe,  it  is  cer- 
tain there  is  as  much  Virtue  in  the  Agent, 
tho'  he  dees  not  give  fuch  Proof  of  it  to  his 
Fellow-Creatures,  as  if  he  had  furmounted 
Difficultys  in  his  kind  Actions.  And  this 
too  muft  be  the  Cafe  with  the  Deity,  to 
whom  nothing  is  difficult 

Since 
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Sect.  3. 
Since  then  Benevolence,    or  Virtue  in  lyvVJ 

.  .        M  M-4-I  ,        *«fi* 

any  Agent,    is  as  —  5  or  as— =L=j    and    no^«<?. 
Pi.  A 

5m?^  can  act  above  his  ?iatural  Ability  ;  that 

muft  be  the   Perfection  of  Virtue,  where 

M=A,  or  when  the  Being  acts  to  the  utmoft 

of  his  Power  for  the  publick  Good-,    and 

hence  the  Perfection  of  Virtue  in  this  Cafe, 

M    .   .-'•'. 
or  -r-J  is  as  Unity*     And  this  may  fhew  us 

the  only  Foundation  for  the  boafting  of  the 
Stoicks,  "  That  a  Creature  fuppos'd  inno- 
"  cent,  by  purfuing  Virtue  with  his  utmoil 
"  Power,  may  in  Virtue  equal  the  Gods'* 
For  in  their  Cafe,  if  [A]  or  the  Ability,  be 
Infinite,  unlefs  [M]  or  the  Good  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  Whole,  be  fo  too,  the  Virtue 
is  not  abfolutely  perfect;  and  the  Quotient 
can  never  furmount  Unity. 

XII.     The  fame  Axioms  may  be  apply'dM^ 
to  compute  the  moral  Evil  in  Actions ;    that1™''  ho™ 
is,  calling  the  Difpofition  which  leads  us  to 
Evil,  Hatred,  tho'  it  is  ofcner  only  Self-Love9 
with  Inadvertence  to  itsConfequences :  then, 

ijl.  The  Moment  of  Evil  produc'd  by 
any  Agent,  is  as  the  ProduB  of  his  Hatred 
into  his  Ability,  or  ^^HxA.     And, 

2dJy,  In  equal  Ability 's,  /a=Kxi. 

3% 
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Sect.  3. 

w^r^      %dly.  When  Hatred  is  equal;  yu=Axi  ; 
And, 

4-thly,  The  Degree  of  moral  Evil,  or 
Vice,  which  is  equal  to  the  Hatred  or  iV<?g- 
lett    of  publick    Good,     is   thus    exprefs'd, 

H=A# 

5^/y.  The  Motives  of  Inter eft  may  co- 
operate with  Hatred,  or  oppofe  it  the  fame 
way  as  with  Benevolence ;  and  then  accord- 
ing as  Self -Inter  eft  may  partly  excite  to  the 
Action,  and  fo  diminifh  the  Evil ;  or  dif- 
fuade  from  it,  and  fo  increafe  it,  the  Malice 

which  furmounts  it,  or  H=  -*-  ?    in  like 

A 

manner  as  in  the  Cafe  of  moral  Good. 

intention,  But  we  muit  obferve,  that  not  only  Inno- 
sorefigbK  Cence  is  expected  from  all  Mortals,  but  they 
are  prefum'd  from  their  Nature,  in  forne 
meafure,  inclin'd  to  publick  Good ;  fo  that  a 
bare  Abfenceof  this  Defire  is  enough  to  make 
an  Agent  be  reputed  evil:  nor  is  a  direct  In- 
tention of  publick  Evil  necefTary  to  make 
an  Actions// j  it  is  enough  that  it  flows 
from  Self-Love,  with  a  plain  Neglect  of  the 
Good  of  others,  or  an  Infenfibility  of  their 
Mifery,  which  we  either  actually  forefee, 
or  have  a  probable  Frefumption  of. 

It 
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It  is  true  indeed ,  that  that  publick  Evil 
which  I  neither  certainly  forefee,  nOr  have 
actual  Preiumptions  of,  as  the  Confequence 
of  my  Action,  does  not  make  my  prefent 
Aclion  criminal  or  odious  3  even  altho'  I 
might  have  forefeen  this  Evil  by  a  ferious 
Examination  of  my  own  Actions;  becaufe 
fuch  Actions  do  not,  at  prefent,  evidence 
either  Malice,  or  Want  of  Benevolence.  But 
then  it  is  alio  certain,  that  my  prior  Neg- 
ligence, in  not  examining  the  Tendency  of 
my  Actions,  is  a  plain  Evidence  of  the  Want 
of  that  Degree  of  good  Affections  which  is 
neceffary  to  a  virtuous  Character ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  Guilt  properly  lies  in  this  Neg- 
leSi,  rather  than  in  an  Aclion  which  really 
flows  from  a  good  Intention.  Hiwian  Laws 
however,  which  cannot  examine  the  Inten- 
tionSi  or  fecret  Knowledge  of  the  Agent, 
muft  judge  in  grofs  of  the  Action  itfelf; 
prefuppofing  all  that  Knowledge  as  actu- 
ally attain'd  which  we  are  oblig'd  to  at- 
tain. 

In  like  manner,  no  good  Effect,  which  I 
did  not  actually  iorefee  and  intend,  makes 
my  Action  morally  good;  however  huma?i 
Laws  or  Governors,  who  cannot  fearch  into 
Mens  Intentions,  or  know  their  fecret  De^- 
figns,  juftly  reward  Actions  which  tend  to 
the  publick  Good,  altho'  the  Agent  was 
engag'd  to  thofe  Actions  only  by  filfi/h 
O  Views  5 
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Sect.  %.  Views;  and  confequently  had  no  virtuous 
w-w^^  Difpofition  influencing  him  to  them. 

The  Difference  inDegree  of  Guilt  between 
Crimes  of  Ignorance,  when  the  Ignorance 
is  vincible,  and  janlty,  as  to  the  natural 
Tendency  of  the  Action  ;  and  crimes  of 
Malice,  or  direct  evil  Intention  ;  confifls  in 
this,  that  the  former,  by  a  prior  Neglect, 
argues  a  Want  of  the  due  Degree  of  Bene- 
volence, or  right  Affection;  the  latter,  evi- 
dences direct  evil  Affections,  which  are  vaftly 
more  odious. 

Morality  XIII.  From  Axiom  the  $th,  we  may 
diftinst  form  almoft  a  demonftrative  Conclufion, 
tenjl.  "'  "  tnat  We  have  a  Senfe  of  Goodnefs  and  ^20- 
"  r#/  Beauty  in  Actions,  diftinct  from  ^Z- 
"  vantage;"  for  had  we  no  other  Foun- 
dation of  Approbation  of  Actions,  but  the 
Advantage  which  might  arife  to  us  from 
them,  if  they  were  done  toward  ourfelves, 
we  mould  make  no  Account  of  the  Abilitys 
of  the  Agent,  but  would  barely  efteem 
them  according  to  their  Moment.  The 
Abilitys  come  in  only  to  mew  the  Degree 
of  Benevolefice,  which  fuppofes  Benevolence 
necefferily  amiable.  Who  was  ever  the 
better  pleas'd  with  a  barren  rocky  Farm,  or 
an  inconvenient  Honfe,  by  being  told  that 
the  poor  Farm  gave  as  great  Increafe  as  it 
could  j  or  that  the  Honfe  accommodated  its 

Poffeflbr 
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PofTeffor  as  well  as  it  could?    And  yet  in  Sect.  3. 
our  Sentiments  of  Actions,    whofe  Moment  v-"\^0 
is  very  inconfiderable,  it  mall  wonderfully 
increafe  the  Beauty  to  alledge,    "  That  it 
<c  was  all  the  poor  Agent  could  do  for  the 
"  Public  k,  or  his  Friend" 

XIV.  The  moral  Beauty  of  Characters  Morality 
arifes  from  their  Actions,  or  fincere  Inten-^?f*" 
tions  of  the  puhlick  Good,  according  to  their 
Power.  We  form  our  Judgment  of  them 
according  to  what  appears  to  be  their  fix*d 
Difpofition,  and  not  according  to  any  par- 
ticular Sallys  of  unkind  PaJJions ;  altho*  thefe 
abate  the  Beauty  of  good  Characters,  as  the 
Motions  of  the  kind  Affections  diminim  the 
Deformity  of  the  bad  ones.  What  then  pro- 
perly conftitutes  a  virtuous  Character,  is 
not  fome  few  accidental  Motions  of  Com- 
pajfion,  natural  Affection,  or  Gratitude ■-,  but 
fuch  a  fix'd  Humanity,  or  Defire  of  the  pub- 
lick  Good  of  all,  to  whom  our  Influence  can 
extend,  as  uniformly  excites  us  to  all  Ac]ts 
of  Beneficence,  according  to  our  utmoft  Pru- 
dence and  Knowledge  of  the  Interefts  of 
others:  and  a  fir 'ong  Benevolence  will  not  fail 
to  make  us  careful  of  informing  ourfelves 
right,  concerning  the  trueft  Methods  of  ferv- 
ing  the  Interefts  of  Mankind.  Every  Motion 
indeed  of  the  kind  Affections  appears  in  fome 
Degree  amiable ;  but  we  denominate  th&Cba- 
ratter  from  the  prevailing  Principle. 

O  2  XV,  I 
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Sect.  3. 

x/^/-*^      XV.  I  know  not  for  what  Reafonfome 

infrnci      wju  not  a]jow   t}lat   t0   J3C  Virtue,   which 

wi&y  be  the  .  •  1 

s^^wg-  0/  fr°ws  from  Injiincl  s,  or  PaJJions ;   but  how 
F/>/«e.     (]0  they  help  themfelves?  They  fay,   "  Vir- 
"  tue  arifes  from  Reafon."  What  is  Reafon, 
but  that  Sagacity  we  have  in  profecuting  any 
End?    The  ultimate  End  propos'd  by  the 
common  Moralijis  is  the  Happinefs  of  the 
Agent  himfelf,  and  this  certainly  he  is  de- 
termin'd   to    puriue   from   Injiincl.      Now 
may  not  another  Injiincl:  toward  the  Publick, 
or  the  Good  of  others,  be  as  proper  a  Prin- 
ciple of  Virtue,  as  the  Injiincl;  toward  private 
Happinefs  f  And  is  there  not  the  fame  Occa- 
fion  for  the  Exercife  of  our  Reajon  in  purfu- 
ing  the  former ,  as  the  latter^    This  is  cer- 
tain,   that    whereas   we   behold  the   felfijh 
Actions  of  others,  with  Indifference  at  beft, 
we  fee  fomething  amiable  in  every   Action 
which  flows  horn  kind  Affeclions  or  Pafjions 
toward  others ;   if  they  be  conducted  by  Pru- 
dence3   fo  as  any  way  to  attain  their  End. 
Our  pafjionate  Actions,  as  we  fhew'd  *  above, 
are  not  always  Self-interejled  ;  fince  our  In- 
tention is   not  to  free  ourfelves  from   the 
Uneajinejs  of  the  Paffion,    but  to  alter  the 
State  of  the  Object. 

If  it  be  faid,    cc  That  Actions  from  In- 
cc  Jiincl,   are  not  the  Effect  of  Prudence  and 


*  See  Sect.  ii.  Art.  8. 

«  Choice;" 
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"  Choice:"  This  Objection  holds  full  as  Sect.  3. 
ftrongly  againrf.  the  Actions  which  flow  from  ^^v>-^ 
Self-Love ;  fince  the  Ufe  of  our  Reafon  is  as 
requifite,  to  find  the  proper  Means  of  pro- 
moting publick  Good,  as  private  Good.  And 
as  it  muff  be  znlnflincl,  or  a  Determination 
previous  to  Reafon,  which  makes  us  purfue 
private  Good,  as  well  as  publick  Good,  as  our 
End',  there  is  the  fame  Occafion  for  Pru- 
dence and  Choice,  in  the  Election  of  proper 
Means  for  promoting  of  either.  I  fee  no 
Harm  in  fuppofing,  "  that  Men  are  naturally 
11  difpos'd  to  Virtue,  and  not  left  merely  in- 
"  different,  until  fome  Profpect  of  Interefl 
"  allures  them  to  it."  Surely,  the  SuppofU 
tion  of  a  benevolent  imiverfal  InJiincJ,  would 
recommend  human  Nature,  and  its  Author, 
more  to  the  Love  of  a  good  Man,  and  leave 
room  enough  for  the  Exercife  of  our  Reafon, 
in  contriving  and  fettling  Rights,  La'ws, 
Conftitutions  -3  in  inventing  Arts,  and  prac- 
tifing  them  fo  as  to  gratify,  in  the  moil  ef- 
fectual manner,  that  generous  Inclination. 
And  if  we  muft  bring  in  Self-Love  to  make 
Virtue  rational,  a  little  Reflection  will  dis- 
cover, as  mail  appear  hereafter,  that  this 
Benevolence  is  our  great  eft  Happinefs  ;  and 
thence  we  may  refolve  to  cultivate,  as  much 
as  poffible,  this  fweet  Difpofition,  and  to 
defpife  every  oppofite  Interejl.  Not  that  we 
can  be  truly  virtuous^  if  we  intend  only  to 
obtain  the  Pleafure  which  arifes  from  Benefit 
O  3  cencei 


tuns 
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Sect,  ^.cence,  without  the  Love  of  others:  Nay,  this 
l/V"v*  very  Pleafure  is  founded  on  our  being  confci- 
ous  of  dijinterejled  Love  to  others,  as  the 
Spring  of  our  Actions.  But  Self-Intereji  may 
be  our  Motive  in  ftudying  to  raife  thefe  kind 
Affections,  and  to  continue  in  this  agreeable 
State ;  tho'  it  cannot  be  the  jble ,  or  principal 
Motive  of  any  Action,  which  to  our  moral 
Senfe  appears  virtuous. 

Hemfm,  The  applying  a  mathematical  Calculation 
**to  moral  Subjecls,  will  appear  perhaps  at  firft 
extravagant  and  wild',  but  fome  Corollarys, 
which  are  eafily  and  certainly  deduc'd  be- 
low*, may  fhew  the  Conveniency  of  this 
Attempt,  if  it  could  be  farther  purfu'd.  At 
prefent,  we  fhall  only  draw  this  one,  which 
feems  the  moft  joyful  imaginable,  even  to 
the  lowefl  Rank  of  Mankind,  viz.  "  That 
"  no  external  Circumitances  of  Fortune,  no 
■c  involuntary  Difadvantages,  can  exclude 
i(  any  Mortal  from  the  moft  heroick  Virtue." 
For  how  fmall  foever  the  Moment  of  publick 
Good  be,  which  any  one  can  accomplish,  yet 
if  his  Ability s  are  proportionably  fmall,  the 
Quotient,  which  expreffes  the  Degree  of  Vir- 
tue ^  may  be  as  great  as  any  whatfoever. 
Thus,  not  only  the  Pritwe,  the  Statefman, 
the  General,  are  capable  of  true  Heroifm, 
tho'  thefe  are  the  chief  Characters,  whofe 


*  See  Set},  vii.  Art.  8,  9. 

Fame 
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Fame  is  difFus'd  thro'  various  Nations  and  Sect.  3. 
Ages :  but  when  we  find  in  znhoneft  Trader J<-/'V%J 
the  kind  Friend,  the  faithful  prudent  Ad- 
vi/er,  the  charitable  and  hofpitable  Neighbour :, 
the  tender  Husband  and  affedlionate  Parent, 
the fedate,  yet  chearful  Companion,  xhsgene- 
rous  Afjijlant  of  Merit,  the  cautious  Allayer 
of  Contention  and  Debate,  the  Promoter  of 
.Lew  and  gW  Under -/landing  among  Ac- 
quaintances; if  weconfider,  that  thefe  were 
#//  the  good  Offices  which  his  Station  in  the 
World  gave  him  an  Opportunity  of  per- 
forming to  Mankind,  we  muft  judge  this 
Character  really  as  amiable,  as  thofe,  whofe 
external  Splendor  dazzles  an  injudicious 
World  into  an  Opinion,  "  that  they  are  the 
u  only  Heroes  in  Virtue" 


O  i  S  E  C  T. 
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Sect.  4. 

Urv~r  SECT.     IV. 

All  Mankind  agree  in  this  general 
Foundation  of  their  Approbation 
of  moral  Actions.    The  Grounds 

1  of  the  different  Opinions  about 
Morals. 

fenf^unidl'^T^°  few  how  far  Mankind  agree  in 
ver/d.  that  which  we  have  made  the  uni- 

verjal  Foundation  of  this  moral  Senfey  viz. 
Benevolence,  we  have  obferv'd  al- 
ready *j  that  when  we  are  ask'd  die  Reafon 
of  our  Approbation  of  any  Action,  we  per- 
petually alledge  its  Ufefidnefs  to  the  Publick, 
and  not  to  the  ABor  himfelf.  If  we  are  vin- 
dicating a  cenfur'd  Action,  and  maintaining 
it  lawful,  we  always  make  this  one  Article 
of  our  Defence,  "  That  it  injur'd  nobody, 
"  or  did  more  Good  than  Harm:3'  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  blame  any  piece  of 
Conduct,  we  mew  it  to  be  prejudicial  to 
others,  beiides  the  Affior,  or  to  evidence  at 
leafr.  a  NegleB  of  their  Intereft,  when  it  was 
in  our  Power  to  ferve  them  ;  or  when  Gra- 
titude, ?tatural  Affeffiion,  or  fome  other  dif- 
intereftedTye  mould  have  rais'd  in  us  a  Study 

of 


Seeabove}  Sect.  iii.  Art.  3.  Par.  3. 
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of  their  Intereft.  If  we  fometimes  blame  fool- Sect.  4. 
ifh  Conduct  in  others,  without  any  Reflection  *•""»•"<' 
upon  its  Tendency  to  publick  Evil,  it  is  ftill 
occafion'd  by  our  Benevolence ,  which  makes 
us  concern'd  for  the  Ev  ils  befalling  the  Agent, 
whom  we  muit  always  look  upon  as  a  Part  of 
the  Syjiem.  We  all  know  how  great  an  Ex- 
tenuation of  Crimes  it  is,  to  alledge,  "  That 
"  the  poor  Man  does  Harm  to  no  body  but 
"  himfelfj"  and  how  often  this  turns  Hatred 
into  Pity.  And  yet,  if  we  examine  the  Mat- 
ter well,  we  fhall  find  that  the  greatefl  Part 
of  the  Actions  which  are  immediately  pre ju- 
dicial to  ourfelves,  and  are  often  look'd  upon 
as  innocent,  towards  others,  do  really  tend  to 
the  publick  Detriment,  by  making  us  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  goodOffices  we  could 
otherwife  have  done,  and  perhaps  would 
have  been  inclin'd  to  do.  This  is  the  Cafe 
of  Intemperance,  and  extravagant  Luxury. 

II.  And   farther,  we  may  obferve,  thztBsnevc- 
no  Action  of  any  other  Perfon  was  ever   ap-^^Li 
prov'd  by  us,    but  upon  fome  Apprehenfion,  of  Appro- 
well  or   ill  grounded,   of  fome  really  good****0*- 
moral^uality.     If  we  obferve  the  Sentiments 
of  Men  concerning  Actions,   we  fhall  find, 
that  it  is  always  fome  really  amiable  and  be- 
nevolent  Appearance which  engages  their  Ap- 
probation.    We  may  perhaps  commit  Mif- 
takes,  in  judging  that  Actions  tend  to   the 
publick  Good,  which  do  not  j  or  be  fo  flu- 
pidly  inadvertent,  that  while  our  Attention  is 
;  fix'd 
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Sect.  4.  fix'd  on  fome  partial  good  Effects,  we  may 
S-<VS^  quite  overlook  many  evil  Con fequences  which 
counter  balance  the  Good.  Our  Reafon  may 
be  very  deficient  in  its  Office,  by  giving  us 
partial  Reprefentations  of  the  Tendency  of 
Actions ;  but  'tis  ftill  fome  apparent  Species 
of  Benevolence  which  commands  our  Appro- 
bation. And  this  Senfey  like  our  other 
Senfes,  tho'  counteracted  from  Motives  of 
external  Advantage,  which  are  ftronger  than 
it,  ceafes  not  to  operate,  but  has  Strength 
enough  to.  make  us  uneafy  and  dijfatifyd 
with  ourfetves -3  even  as  the  Senfe  of  cIaf- 
ing  makes  us  loath,  and  diflike  the  naufeous 
Potion,  which  we  may  force  ourfelves  from, 
Intereft  to  fwallow, 

latfeAp-  It  is  therefore  to  no  purpofe  to  alledge 
potations,  fe^  <c  That  many  Actions  are  really  done 
"  and  approv'd,  which  tend  to  the  univer- 
il  fed  Detriment"  For  the  fame  way,  Acti- 
ons are  often  perform'd,  and  in  the  mean  time 
approv'd,  which  tend  to  the  Hurt  of  the 
Actor.  But  as  we  do  not  from  the  latter , 
infer  the  Ac~lor  to  be  void  of  Self-Love ,  or  a 
Senfe  of  Intereft  5  no  more  fhould  we  infer 
from  the  former y  that  fuch  Men  are  void  of 
a  Senfe  of  Morals,  or  a  Defire  oipublick  Good. 
The  Matter  is  plainly  this.  Men  are  often 
miftaken  in  the  Tendency  of  Actions  either 
topublick  or  private  Good:  Nay,  fometimes 
violent  PaJJions,  while  they  laft,  will  make 
shem  approve  very  bad  Actions  in  a  moral 
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Senfe,  and  conceive  very  pernicious  ones  to  Sect.  4. 

the  Agent ;,  to  be    advantageous :    But  thisWV*^* 

proves  only,    "  That  fometimcs  there  may 

"  be  fome  more  violent  Motive  to  Aclion, 

f<  than  a  Senfe  of  moral  Good  ;   or  that  Men 

"  by  Paflion    may  become   blind  even   to 

f  their  own  Inter  eft." 

B  u  t   to  prove   that  Men  are  void  of  a 
moral  Senfe,  we  mould  find  fome  Inftances 
of  cruel,    malicious  Actions,  done   without 
any  Motive  oi  Inter  eft ,  real 'or  apparent -,  and 
approv'd  without  any  Opinion  of  'Tendency  to 
publick  Good,   or  flowing  from    Good-will : 
We  muft  find  a  Country  where  Murder  in 
cold  Blood,   Tortures,  and  every  thing  mali- 
cious, without  any  Advantage,  is,  if  not  ap- 
proved, at  leaf]:  look'd  upon  with  Indifference, 
and  raifes  no  Averfion  toward  the  Actors  in 
the unconcern'd  Spectators:    We  muft  find 
Men  with  whom  the  Treacherous,  Ungrate- 
ful, Cruel,  are  in  the  fame  account  wich  the 
Generous,  Friendly,  Faithful,  and  Humane-, 
and  who  approve  the  latter^  no  more  than 
the  former,  in  all  Cafes  where  they  are  not 
affected  by  the  Influence  of  thefe  Difpofitions, 
or  when  the  natural  Good  or  jEitf/beials  other 
Perfons.  Ancrit  may  be  quefl-on'd,  whether 
the  Univerfe,  tho'  large  enough,  and  ftor'd 
with  no  inconfiderable  Variety  of  Characters, 
will  yield  us  any  Inftance^  not  only  of  a  Na- 
tion, but  even  ofzClub,  or  a  /ingle  Perfon,  who 
will  think  all  Actions  indifferent,  but  thofe 
which  regard  his  own  Concerns,  III, 
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Sect.  4. 

c^VXJ  IJI#  From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may 
?m?»  eafity  account  for  the  vafl  Diverfity  of  moral 
wrs  ac-  Principles,  in  various  Nations  and  Ages; 
and  the  Grounds  of  this  Diverfity  are  princi- 
pally thefe: 


counted 
for. 


nefs. 


From  va-  ill,  Different  Opinions  oiHappi- 
"ioZ  of'  nefi>  or  natural  Good,  and  of  the  moil  effec- 
Happi-  tual  Means  to  advance  it.  Thus  in  one 
Country,  where  there  prevails  a  courageous 
Jpifpofition,  where  Liberty  is  counted  a  great 
Good,  and  War  an  mconfiderable  Evil,  all 
Infurrections  in  Defence  of  Privileges  will 
have  the  Appearance  of  moral  Good  to  our 
Senfe,  becaufe  of  their  appearing  benevolent ; 
and  yet  the  fame  Senfe  of  moral  Good  m  Be~ 
nevolence,  mall  in  another  Country,  where 
the  Spirits  of  Men  are  more  abjeff  and  timor- 
ous, where  Civil  War  appears  the  greatefi 
natural  Evil,  and  Liberty  no  great  Pur  chafe, 
make  the  fame  Actions  appear  odious.  So  in 
Sparta,  where  thro'  Contempt  of  Wealth 
the  Security  of  PorTeilions  was  not  much  re- 
garded, but  the  Thing  chiefly  delir'd,  as  na- 
turally good  to  the  State,  was  to  abound  in  a 
hardy floiftingTouth ;  'Theft,  if  dexterously  per- 
form'd,  was  fo  little  odious,  that  it  receiv'd  the 
Countenance  of  a  Law  to  give  it  Impunity. 

But  in  thefe,  and  all  other  Jnftances  of 
the  like  Nature,  the  Approbation  is  founded 
pn  Benevolence,  becaufe  of  fome  real,  or  ap- 
parent 
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parent  Tendency  to  the  publick  Good.  For  Seel.  4. 
we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  this  Senfe  mould  ^•v>»-' 
give  us,  without  Obfervation,  Ideas  of  com- 
plex Actions,  or  of  their  natural  Tendencys 
to  Good  or  Evil:  it  only  determines  us  to 
approve  Benevolence,  whenever  it  appears  in 
any  Action,  and  to  hate  the  contrary.  So 
our  Senfe  of  Beauty  does  not,  without  Re- 
flexion, Inftruction  or  Obfervation,  give  us 
Ideas  of  the  regular  Solids,  Temples,  Cirques, 
and  Theatres  ;  but  determines  us  to  approve 
and  delight  in  Uniformity  amidji  Variety, 
where-ever  we  obferve  it.  Let  us  read  the 
Preambles  of  any  Laws  we  count  unjuft,  or 
the  Vindications  of  any  difputed  Practice  by 
theMoralifs,  and  we  mall  find,  no  doubt,  that 
Men  are  often  miftaken  in  computing  the  Ex- 
cefs  of  the  natural  good  or  evil  Confequences 
of  certain  Actions  5  but  the  Ground  on  which 
any  Action  is  approv'd,  is  Hill  fome  Tenden- 
cy to  the  greater  natural  Good  of  others,, 
apprehended  by  thofe  who  approve  it. 

The  fame  Reafon  may  remove  alio  theTraveiien 
Objections  againft  the  Univerfality  ofthisf'™"^ 
Senfe,  from  fome  Storys  of  Travellers,  con-  0Us  cufi 
cerning  ftrange  Cruelty s  practis'd  toward  the  fi°m° 
Aged,  or  Children,  in  certain  Countrys.     If 
fuch  Actions  be  done  in  fuch  angry  Paffi- 
ons,  they  only  prove,  that  other  Motives, 
or  Springs  of  Action,  may  overpower  Bene- 
volence in  hsfrongeft  Ties :  and  if  they  really 
be  univerfally  allowed,  look'd  upon  as  inno- 

cent. 
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Sect.  4. cent,  and  vindicated ;  it  is  certainly  under 
*fV>-'  fome  Appearance  of  Benevolence ;  fuch  as  to 
fecure  them  from  Infults  of  Enemys,  to  a- 
void  the  Infirmity's  of  Age,  which  perhaps 
appear  greater  Evils  than  Death,  or  to  free 
the  vigorous  and  ufeful  Citizens  from  the 
Charge  of  maintaining  them,  or  the  Trou- 
bles of  Attendance  upon  them.  A  Love  of 
Pleafiire  and  Eafe,  may  in  the  immediate 
Agents  be  ftronger  in  fome  Inftances,  than 
Gratitude  toward  Parents,  or  natural  Af- 
fettion  to  Children.  But  that  fuch  Nations 
are  continu'd,  notwithflanding  all  the  Toil 
in  educating  their  Young,  is  ftill  a  fufficient 
Proof  of  natural  Affeffiion :  Fori  fanfy  we 
are  not  to  imagine  any  nice  Laws  in  fuch 
Places,  compelling  Parents  to  a  proper  Edu- 
cation of  fome  certain  Number  of  their  Off- 
ipring.  We  know  very  well  that  an  Ap- 
pearance of  publick  Good  was  the  Ground 
of  Laws  equally  barbarous,  enacted  by  L  y- 
curgus  and  Solon,  of  killing  the  De- 
form'd,  or  Weak,  to  prevent  a  burdenfome 
Croud  of  ufelefs  Citizens. 

A  late  ingenious  Author  *  has  juftly 
obferv'd  the  Abiurdity  of  the  monfirous  Tajle, 
which  has  pofTefs'd  both  the  Readers  and 
Writers  of  travels.  They  are  fparing 
enough  in  Accounts  of  the  natural  Affections, 
the  Family  s,  Affociations,  ~Friend/hipsy  Clans, 
of  the  Indians  j   and  as  tranfiently  do  they 

*  Ld.  Shaftsbury,  Vol.  i,  p.  346,  7,  8,  o,  &c. 

mention 
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mention    their   Abhorrence    of  Treachery  Sect.  4, 
among  themfelves;  their Pronenefs,  to  mutual  v^Vw 
Aid,  and    to  the  Defence  of  their  feverai 
States  j  their  Contempt  of  Death  in  Defence 
of  their  Country,  or  upon  Points  of  Honour. 

<c  Thefe  are  but  common  Story s. No  need 

5?  to  travel  to  the  Indies  for  what  we  fee  in 
"  Europe  every  Day."  The  Entertainment 
therefore  in  thefe  ingenious  Studys  conlifts 
chiefly  in  exciting  Horror  ^  and  making  Men 
flare.  The  ordinary  Employment  of  the 
Bulk  of  the  Indians  in  Support  of  their  Wives 
and  Offspring,  or  Relations,  has  nothing  of 
the  Prodigious:  But  a  Human  Sacrifice ',  a 
Feaft  upon  Enemys  Carcafes,  can  raife  an 
Horror  and  Admiration  of  the  wondrous 
Barbarity  of  Indians^  in  Nations  no  Stran- 
gers to  the  Mafiacre  at  Parisy  the  Irijh  Re- 
bellion^  or  the  Journals  of  the  Inquifitim, 
Thefe  they  behold  with  religious  Veneration  ; 
but  the  Indian  Sacrifices^  flowing  from  a  like 
Perverfion  of  Humanity  by  Superjlition,  raife 
the  higheft  Abhorrence  and  Amazement. 
What  is  mod  furprizing  in  thefe  Studys,  is  the 
wondrous  Credulity  of  fome  Gentlemen  of 
great  Pretentions  in  other  Matters  to  Caution 
of  Aflent,  for  thefe  marvellous  Memoirs  of 
Monks,  Friars,  Sea-Captains,  Pirates  -,  and 
for  the  Hiftorys,  Annals ■,  Chronology  s,  receiv'd 
by  oral  Tradition,  or  Hieroglyphicks. 

Men  have  Reafon  given  them,  to  judge  Vf°°f  . 
of  the  Tendencys  of   their    A&ions,  that  aJjS,/*' 

they 
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Sect.  4. they  may  not  ftupidly  follow  the  firft  Ap- 
pearance of publick  Good-,  but  it  is  ftill  fome 
Appearance  of  Good  which  they  purfue. 
And  it  is  ftrange,  that  Reafon  is  univerfally 
allow'd  to  Men,  notwithstanding  all  the  ftu- 
pid  ridiculous  Opinions  receiv'd  in  many 
Places  j  and  yet  abfurd  Practices,  founded 
upon  thofe  very  Opinions,  (hall  feem  an  Ar- 
gument againft  any  moral  Senfe,  altho'  the 
bad  Conduct  is  not  owing  to  any  Irregularity 
in  the  moral  Senfe,  but  to  a  wrong  Judg- 
ment or  Opinion.  If  putting  the  Aged  to 
Death,  with  all  itsConfequences,  really  tends 
to  the  publick  Good,  and  the  lejfer  Miferyoi 
the  Aged,  it  is,  no  doubt,  jufiifiable ;  nay,  per- 
haps the  Aged  choofe  it,  in  Hopes  of  a  fu- 
ture State.  If  a  deform  d  or  weak  Race 
could  never,  by  Ingenuity  and  An,  make 
themfelves  ufeful  to  Mankind,  but  mould 
grow  an  ablblutely  unfup portable  Burden,  fo 
as  to  involve  a  whole  State  in  Mifery>  it  is 
jufi  to  put  them  to  Death.  This  all  allow 
to  btjuji,  in  the  Cafe  of  an  over-loaded  Boat 
in  a  Storm.  And  as  for  killing  of  their  Chil- 
dren, when  Parents  are  fufficiently  ftock'dj 
it  is  perhaps  practis'd,  and  allow'd  from 
Self-hove ;  but  I  can  fcarce  think  it  paries  for 
a  good  Action  any- where.  If  tVoodox  Stone, 
or  Metal  be  Deities,  have  Government, 
and  Rower,  and  have  been  the  Authors  of 
'Benefits  to  us ;  it  is  morally  amiable  to  praife 
and  worfhip  them.  Or  if  the  true  Deity 
be  pleas'd  with  Worfhip  before  Statues,  or 

any 
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any  other  Symbol  of  fome  more  immediate Sect.  4- 
Trefence  or  Influence  5  Image-Worfijip  is  wr-  w"v*w 
£#0«.r.  If  .^  delights  in'  Sacrifices,  Penances, 
Ceremony  s,  Cringings  ;  they  are  # //  laudable. 
Oar  £<?«/£  of  Virtue  generally  leads  us  ex- 
actly enough  according  to  our  Opinions;  and 
therefore  the  abiiird  Practices  which  prevail 
in  the  World,  are  much  berter  Arguments 
that  Men  have  no  Reafon,  than  that  they 
have  no  moral  Senfe  of  Beauty  in  Actions. 

IV.  The   next  Ground  of  Diversity  in  NarriH 
Sentiments,  is  the  Diverlity  of  Sy /terns-.   toswems 
which  Men,  from  foolifh  Opinions,  confine ^rd 
their    Benevolence.     We  intimated  above  *',&*/&'• 
that  it  is  regular  and  beautiful,  to  have  fir  an- 
ger Benevolence  toward  the  morally  good  Parts 
of  Mankind,  who  are  ufeful  to  the  Whole, 
than  toward  the  ufelefs  or  pernicious.     Now, 
if  Men  receive  a  /cie?  or  &s/<?  Opinion  of  any 
Body,  or  Sedfof  Men  ;  if  they  imagine  then! 
bent  upon  the  Deftruction  of  the  morevalu- 
ableParts,  or  butufelefsifori&w  of  the  Earth; 
Benevolence  itfelf  will  lead  them  to  neglect 
the  Interefts  of  fuch,  and  to  fupprefs  them. 
This  is  the  Reafon  why,  among  Nations  who 
have  high  Notions  of  Virtue,  every  Action 
toward  an  Enemy  may  pals  for  jifls  why 
Romans    and  Greeks    could  approve  of 
making  thofe  they  call'd  Barbarians,  Slaves. 

*    See  Sell,  ill  Art,  10.    Par.  i. 
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A   late  ingenious  Author*  juftly  ob« 
^V//^"ferves,  £c  That'  the  various  Seels,    Partys, 
virtue.      iC  Factions,   Cabals  of  Mankind    in  larger 
<c  Societys,  are   all  influenced   by  a  publick 
Cc  Spirit :    That  fome  generous  Notions  of 
i(  publick  Goody  fomeftrong  friendly  Difpo- 
fC  fitions,  raife  them  at  firft,  and  excite  Men 
u  of  the  fame  FaBion  or  Cabal  to  the  moft 
"  difinterefced    mutual  Succour  and    Aid  : 
"  That  all  the  Contentions  of  the  different 
"  Factions,  and  even  the  fierceit  Wars  again  ft 
"  each  other,  are  influenc'd    by  a  fociable 
fC  publick  Spirit  in  a  limited  Syflem."     But 
certain  it  is,   that  Men  are  little  oblig'd  to 
thofe,  who  often  artfully  raife  and  foment 
this  Party  Spirit;  orcantonize  them  into  fe- 
veral  Seels  for  the  Defence  of  very  trifling 
Caufes.    AfTociations  for  innocent  Commerce, 
or  ManujaSiures ;  Cabals  for  Defence  of  Li- 
berty, againft  a.  Tyrant;  or  even  lower  Clubs 
for  Plea/hntry,  or  Improvement  by  Conver- 
iation,   are   very  amiable   and    good.     But 
when  Mens  Heads  are  filled  with  fome  tri- 
fling Opinions  j  when  defigning  Men   raife 
in  their  Minds  fome  unaccountable  Notion 
of  Sanctity  and  Religion,  in  Tenets  or  Prac- 
tices, which    neither  increafe  our  Love  to 
G  o  d,  or  our  own  Species-,  when  the  feveral 
Factions  are  taught  to  look  upon  each  other 
as  odious,,  contemptible,  profane,    becaufe  of 


*  Ldi  Shaftesbury's  Eflay  on  Wit  and  Humour,  Tart  iii. 
?eff.  u.  Vol.   i.  p.   no.  "". 

their 
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their  different  Tenets  or  Opinions  5  even  Sect.  4. 
when  thefe  Tenets,  whether  true  or  falfe,  are  */*v*^ 
perhaps  perfectly  ufelefsto  the  publick  Good  j 
when  the  keeneft  Paffions  are  rais'd  about 
fuch  Trifles,  and  Men  begin  to  hate  each 
other  for  what,  of  irfeif,  has  no  Evil  in  it  5 
and  to  love  the  Zealots  of  their  own  Seel  for 
what  is  no  way  valuable ;  nay,  even  for 
their  Fury,  Rage,  and  Malice  againft  oppofite 
Sects  j  (which  is  what  all  Partys  commonly  call 
Zeal)  'tis  then  noWonder,  if  our  moralSenfe  be 
much  impair'd,  and  our  natural  Notions  of 
Good  and  Evil  aim  oft  loft,  when  our  Admi- 
ration, and  Love  or  Contempt,  and  Hatred,  are 
thus  perverted  from  their  natural  Objects. 

I  f  any  Mortals  are  fo  happy  as  never  to 
have  heard  of  the  Party-Tenets  of  moft  of 
our  Sects  -,  or,  if  they  have  heard  of  them.; 
have  either  never  efpous'd  any  Sect,  or  alt 
equally  j  they  bid  faireft  for  a  truly  natural 
and  good  Difpofitidn,  becaufe  their  Tempers 
have  never  been  foured  about  vain  Trifles  f 
nor  have  they  contracted  any  Sullhihefs  or 
'Rancour  againft  any  Part  of  their  own  Kind, 
If  any  Opinions  deferve  to  be  contended  for, 
they  are  thofe  which  give  us  lovely  Ideas  of 
the  Deity,  and  of  our  Fellow-Creatures : 
If  any  Opinions  deferve  Oppofition,  they  are 
fuch  as  raife  Scruples  in  our  Minds  about  the 
Goodnefs  of  Providence,  or  reprefent 
our  Fellow-Creatures  as  hafe  a'rfet  felfiffit  by 
inflilling  into  us  fome  ill-natur'd,  cunning, 

P  a  fhrewd 
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Sect.  4-ilirewd  Insinuations,  {C  That  our  mofl  gene- 
rous Actions  proceed  wholly  from  felfijh 
"  Views."  This  wife  Philojbphy  of  fome 
Moderns,  afcer  Epicurus,  muff  be fruit- 
ful of  nothing  but  Di ' [content \  SuJ'picion,  and 
"Jeahufy ;  a  State  infinitely  worfe  than  any 
little  tranfitory  Injury  s,  to  which  we  might 
be  expos'd  by  a  good-natur'd  Credulity.  But 
Thanks  be  to  the  kind  A  uthor  of  our  Na- 
ture, that  in  fpite  of  fuch  Opinions,  our  Na^. 
ture  itfelf  leads  us  into  Friendfhip,  Iruft, 
and  mutual  Confidence. 

Were  we  freely  converfant  with  Rob- 
bers, who  ihew  a  moral  Senfe  in  the  equal  or 
proportionable  Divifion  of  their  Prey,  and  m 
Faith  to  each  other,  we  mould  find  they 
have  their  own  fublime  moral  Ideas  of  their 
Partv,  as  generous,  courageous,  trujiy,  nay 
hone'fl  too  ;  and  that  thofe  we  call  honejl  and 
indujlrious,  are  imagin'd  by  them  to  be 
niean-jpirited,  felfijh,  churlijh,  or  luxu- 
rious', on  whom  that  Wealth  is  ill  beftow'd, 
which  therefore  they  would  apply  to  better 
Ufes,  to  maintain  gallanter  Men,  who  have 
a  Right  to  a  Living  as  well  as  their  Neigh- 
bours, who  are  their  profefs'd  Enemys. 
Nay,  if  we  obferve  the  Difcourfe  of  our 
prop  fid  Debauchees,  our  mojl  diffblute  Rakes, 
we  mall  find  their  Vices  cloath'd,  in  their 
Imaginations,  with  fome  amiable  Drefs  of 
Liberty,  Gemerofity,  jufi  Refentment  againft 
the  Contrivers  of  artful  Rules  to  enflave  Men, 
and  rob  them  of  their  Pleafures.  Per- 
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Sea.  4. 
Perhaps  never  any  Men  purfu'd  Vice  v^<v^-/ 
long  with  Peace  of  Mind,  without  fome  fuch 
deluding  Imagination  of  moral  Good  *,  while 
they  may  be  ftill  inadvertent  to  the  barbarous 
and  inhuman  Confequences  of  their  Actions. 
The  Idea  of  an  ill-naturd  Villain  is  too 
frightful  ever  to  become  familiar  to  any  Mor- 
tal. Hence  we  mall  find,  that  the  bafefl 
ASlions  are  drefs'd  in  fome  tolerable  Mask. 
What  others  call  Avarice \  appears  to  the 
Agent  a  prudent  Care  of  a  Family,  or  Friends, ; 
Fraud,  artful  Conduct ;  Malice  and  Revenge, 
a  juft  Senfe  of  Honour,  and  a  Vindication  of 
our  Right  in  Poneilions,  or  Fame;  Fire  and 
Sword,  and  Defolation,  among  Enemys,  aj?//? 
thorow  Defence  of  o&r  Country ;  Perjecution, 
a  Z<?tf/  for  the  Truth,  and  for  the  eternal 
Happinefs  of -Men,  which  Hereficks  oppofe. 
In  all  thefe  Inflances,  Men  generally  a£fc  from 
a  £V#/<?  of  Virtue  upon  jfa^1  Opinions,  and 
miftaken  Benevolence ;  upon  wrong  or  partial 
Views  of  publick  Good,  and  the  Means  to  pro- 
mote it ;  or  upon  very  narrow  Syfiems  form'd 
by  like  foolijh  Opinions.  It  is  not  a  Delight  in 
the  Mifery  of  others,  or  Malice,  which  oc- 
casions the  horrid  Crimes  which  fill  our 
Hiftorys;  but  generally  an  injudicious,  un- 
reasonable Enthiifiafm  for  fome  kind  of 
limited  Virtue. 


■*  See  below,  Sect.  vi.  Art.  2.  Var.  1. 
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Sect.  4. 

Vrf'vv      Infant  [apiemnomen  far  at,  aquus  iniqui, 
Ultra,  qu  am  fat  is  e/t,  virtutem  ft  pet  at 
ipfam  -f. 

Ftifeop-       v.  T  h  e  lafl  Ground  of  Diverfty  which 
the- divine  occurs,  are  the  falfe  Opinions  of  the  Will  or 
Laics.       Laics  of  the  Deity.     To  obey  thefe  we 
are  determin'd  from  Gratitude,  and  a  Senje 
of  Right,  imagin'd  in  the  Deity,  to  dif- 
pofe  at  Pleafure  the  Fortunes  of  his  Creatures. 
This  is  fo  abundantly  known  to  have  pro- 
duc'd  Follys,  Superflitions,  Murders,   Deva- 
jl  at  ions  of  Kingdoms,  from  a  Senfe  of  Virtue. 
and  'Duty,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  par- 
ticular   Inftances.     Only  we    may  obferve, 
{'  That  all  thofe  Pollys,  orBarbaritys,  rather 
{ c  confirm  than  deft  roy  the  Opinion  of  a  moral 
^  Senfe  |"  iince  the  Deity  is  believ'd  to 
have  a  Right  to  difpofe  of  his  Creatures; 
and   Gratitude  to  him,  if  he  be  conceiv'd 
goody  muft  move  us  to  Obedience  to  his  Will: 
if  he  be  not  conceiv'd  good,  Self-Love  may 
overcome  our  moral  Senfe  of  the  Action 
which  we  undertake  to  avoid  his  Fury. 

As  for  the  Vices  which  commonly  pro- 
ceed from  Love  of  Pleafure,  or  any  violent 
Pa/Jion,  fince  generally  the  Agent  is  foon  fen- 
fible  of  their  Evil,  and  that  fometimes  amidft 
the  Heat  of  the  Action 3   they  only  prove. 


\  Har.  Ep.  6.  Lib.  1.  ver.  ij-, 

%   v     '■  f<  That 
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u  That  this  moral  Senfe  and  Benevolence  Sect.  4. 
"  may  be  overcome  by  the  more  importunate  ^yv 
^  Solicitations  of  other  Defres." 


VI.  B  e  f  o  R  e  we  leave  this  Subject,  it  is  oj>jeaion 

from  Tv 
ceft. 


neceffary  to  remove  one  of  the  ftrongeft  Ob- 


jections againft  what  has  been  faid  fo  often, 
viz.  "  That  this  Senfe  is  natural,  and  inde- 
"  pendent  on  Cnjlom  and  Education!'     The 
Objection  is  this,  "  That  we  (hall  find  Jome 
"  ABions  always  attended  with  the  ftrongeft: 
££  Abhorrence,  even  at  firft  View,  in  fome 
?c  whole  Nations,  in  which  there  appears 
sC  nothing  contrary  to  Benevolence  -,  and  that 
<c  the  fame  ABions  mall  in  another  Nation 
ct  be  counted  innocent,  or  honourable.     Thus 
"  Inceft,  among  Chriflians,   is  abhorr'd  at 
li  firft  Appearance  as  much  as  Murder ;  even 
«*  by  thofe  who  do  not  know  or  reflect  upon 
"  any  neceffary  Tendency  of  it  to  theDetri- 
«<  ment  of  Mankind.     Now  we  generally 
"  allow,  that  what  is  from  Nature  in  one 
"  Nation,   would  be  fo  in  all.     This  Ab- 
i&  horrence  therefore  cannot  be  from  Nature, 
?4  fmce  in  G  r  e  e  c  e,   the  marrying  Half- 
il  lifters  was  counted  honourable',  and  among 
*c  the  Perjian  Magi,  the  marrying  of  Mo- 
"  thers.     Say   they  then,    may  not  all  our 
(i  Approbation  or  Diflike  of  Actions  afife  the 
"  fame  way  from  Cujlom  and  Education  V* 

T  11  e  Anfwer  to  this  maybe  eafily  found 
from  what  is  already  faid.     Had  we  no  mo- 

P  4  ral 
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Scf\  \.ral Senfe  natural  to  us,  we  mould  only  look 
v^~w  upon  Inccfi  as  hurtful  to  ourlelves,  andlhun 
it,  and  never  disapprove  other  incefluous  Per- 
fons,  more  than  we  do  a  broken  Merchant ; 
io  that  ftill  this  Abhorrence  fuppofes  a  Senfe 
of  moral  Good.     And  farther,  it  is  true,  that 
many  who  abhor  Inccfi  do  not  know,  or  re- 
flect upon  the  natural  Tendency  of  fome  forts 
of   Incefi   to    the    publick   Detriment:    but 
where-ever  it  is  hated,   it  is   apprehended  as 
.ofFenfive  to  the  Deity,  and  that  it  expofes 
the  Perfon  concern'd  to  his  juft  Vengeance, 
Now  it  is  univetfally  acknowledg'dto  bethe 
groffeft    Ingratitude    and   Eafenefs,    in    any 
Creature,   to    counteract  the  Will    of    the 
Deit y,    to  whom  it  is  under  fuch  Obliga- 
tions.    This   then  is  plainly  a  moral    evil 
Quality  apprehended  in  Incefi,  and  reducible 
to   the  general    Foundation  of  Malice,   or 
rather  Want  of  Benevolence.     Nay  farther, 
where  this  Opinion,  "  That  Incefi  is  ofren- 
L'-  live  to  the  Deit  y,"  prevails,  Incefi  mufl 
have  another  direct  Contrariety  to  Benevo- 
lence •  fmce  we  muff  apprehend  the  Inceftuous, 
as  expoiing  an  Affociate,  who  mould  be  dear 
to  him  by  the  Ties  of  Nature ',  to  the  lowefl: 
State  of  Mijery   and  Bafenefs,   Infamy   and 
Punifhment,     But  in  thofe  Countrys  where 
no  fuch  Opinion  prevails  of  the  Deit  y's 
abhorring  or  prohibiting  Incefi ;   if  no  ob- 
vious natural  Evils  attend  it,  it  may  be  look'd 
upon  as  innocent.     And  farther,  as  Men  who 
have  the  Senfe  of  Tafting,  may,  by  Company 

and 
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and  Education,  have  Prejudices  againft  Meats  Sect.  4. 
they  never  rafted,  as  unfavory ;  fo  may  Men  •VSJ 
who  have  amoral Senfe,  acquire  an  Opinion, 
by  implicit  Faith,  of  the  moral  Evil  of  Acti- 
ons, altho'  they  do  not  themfelves  difcern  in 
them  any  Tendency  to  natitr 'a I  Evil ;  imagin- 
ing that  others  do :  or,  by  Education,  they  may 
have  fome  Ideas  aiTociated,  which  raife  an  Ab- 
horrence without  Reafon.  But  without  a 
moral  Senfe,  we  could  receive  no  Prejudice 
againft  Act-ions,  under  any  other  View  than 
as  naturally  difadvantageous  to  ourfelves. 

VII.  The    Univerfality  of   this   moralMord 
Senfe,  and  that  it  is  antecedent  to  InllruBion^'  noJi 

r  1  r       •  -i_      n         ■  from   Edti~ 

may  appear  trom  oblerving  the  Sentiments  cation. 
of  Children,  upon  hearing  the  Storys  with 
which  they  are  commonly  entertain'd  as 
foon  as  they  underftand  Language.  They 
always  paflionately  intereft  themfelves  on 
that  Side  where  Kindnefs  and  Humanity  are 
found  j  and  deteft  the  Cruel,  the  Covetous , 
the  Selfifi,  or  the  Treacherous.  How  ftrongly 
do  we  fee  their  Paflions  of  Joy,  Sorrow,  Love, 
and  Indignation,  mov'd  by  thefe  moral  Re- 
prefentations,  even  tho'  there  has  been  no 
Pains  taken  to  give  them  Ideas  of  a  D  e  i  t  y, 
of  haws,  of  a  future  State,  or  of  the  more 
intricate  Tendency  of  the  univerfal  Good  to 
that  of  each  Individual  I 


SECT, 
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Sect.  5. 

{^rs9  SECT.    V. 

A  farther  Confirmation,  that  we 
have  practical  Difpofitions  to  Vir- 
tue implanted  in  our  Nature ;  'with 
a  farther  Explication  of  our  In- 
ftind  to  Benevolence  in  its  va- 
rious ^Degrees-,  with  the  additio- 
nal Motives  of  Intereft,  viz.  Ho-* 
nour,  Shame  and  Pity. 

V 

I.  \TfT  ^  have  already  endeavour'd  to 
degrees  of  V  V  Prove3  "That  there  is  an  univerfal 
hnee°  "  Determination  to  Benevolence  in  Mankind ^ 
"  even  toward  the  moft  diftant  Parts  of  the 
"  Species :"  But  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that 
this  Benevolence  is  equal,  or  in  the  fame  De~ 
gree  toward  all.  There  are  nearer  and 
ftronger  Degrees  of  Benevolence^  when  the 
Objects  fland  in  fome  nearer  Relations  to  our- 
felves,  which  haveobtain'd  diftinct  Names  \ 
fuch  as  natural  Affeffiion,  and  Gratitude  j 
or  when  Benevolence  is  increas'd  by  greater 
Efteem. 

O  is  e  Species  of  natural  Affection,  viz, 
Natural  that  in  Parents  towards  their  Children,  has 
Affeaion.  been   confider'd    already  *j  we   fhall  only 

*  See  above,  Spcl.  ii.  Art.  9.  Par,  2,  3. 

obferve 
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pbferve  farther,  That  there  is  the  fame  kind  Sect.  £. 
of  AffcBion  among  collateral  Relations,  tho?  WY"V 
in  a  weaker  Degree ;  which  is  univerfally  ob- 
fervable,  where  no  Oppofitionof  Inter  eft  pro- 
duces contrary  Actions,  or  counterbalances 
the  Power  of  this  ?2atural  AffeBion. 

We  may  alfo  obferye,  that  as  to  the  Not  found- 
AffeBion  of  Parents,  it  cannot  be  entirely^  m  Ms- 
founded  on  Merit  and  Acquaintance  $  nQtqmmtr 
only  becaufe  it  is  antecedent  to  all  Acquain-*»«.- 
tance,  which  might  occaiion  EJleem  ;  but  be- 
caufe it  operates  where  Acquaintance  would 
produce  Hatred,  even  toward  Children  appre- 
hended to  be  %\ it  ions.  And  this  Affection  is 
farther  confirmed  to  be  from  Nature, 
becaufe  it  is  always  obferv'd  to  defcend,  and 
not  afcend  from  Children  to  Parents  mutu-- 
ally.  Nature,  who  feems  fometimes  fru- 
gal in  her  Operations,  has  ftrongly  deter- 
min'd  Parents  to  the  Care  of  their  Children, 
becaufe  they  univerfally  ftand  in  abfolute 
need  of  Support  from  them ;  but  has  left  it 
to  Reflection,  and  a  Senfe  of  Gratitude,  to 
produce  Returns  of  Love  in  Children,  toward 
fuch  tender  kind  Benefactors,  who  very  fel- 
dom  ftand  in  fuch  abfolute  Need  of  Support 
from  their  Pofterity,  as  their  Children  did 
from  them.  Now,  did  Acquaintance  or 
Merit  produce  natural  AffeBion,  we  furely 
fhould  find  itffrongeft  in  Children,  on  whom 
all  the  Obligations  are  laid  by  a  thoufand 

good 
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Sect,  s.  good  Offices ;  which  yet  is  quite  contrary 
i-^Wi  to  Obfervation.  Nay,  this  Principle  feems 
not  confin'd  to  Mankind,  but  extends  to 
other  Animals,  where  yet  we  fcarcely  ever 
fuppofe  any  Ideas  of  Merit ;  and  is  obferv'd 
to  continue  in  them  no  longer  than  the  Ne- 
ceffitys  of  their  Young  require.  Nor  could 
it  be  of  any  Service  to  the  Young  that  it 
fhould,  fince  when  they  are  grown  up,  they 
can  receive  little  Benefit  from  the  Love  of 
their  Dams.  But  as  it  is  otherwife  with  ra- 
tional Agents,  fo  their  Affections  are  of  lon- 
ger Continuance,  even  during  their  whole 
Lives. 

Gratitude.  II.  B  u  T  nothing  will  give  us  a  jufter  Idea 
of  the  wife  Order  in  which  human  Nature  is 
form'd  for  univerfal  Love,  and  mutual  good 
Offices,  than  confidering  that  fir  ong  Attrac- 
tion of  Benevolence,  which  we  call  Gratitude. 
Every  one  knows  ihatBeneficence  toward  our- 
felves  makes  a  much  deeper  Impreflion  upon 
us,  and  raifes  Gratitude,  or  zflrongcr  Love 
toward  the  Benefactor,  than  equal  Beneficence 
toward  a  third  Per/on  *.  Now  becaufe  of 
the  great  Numbers  of  Mankind,  their  diftant 
Habitations,  and  the  Incapacity  of  any  one 
to  be  remarkably  ufeful  to  great  Multitudes ; 
that  our  Benevolence  might  not  be  quite  dif- 
fracted with  a  Multiplicity  of  Objects,  whole 
equal   Virtues    would    equally  recommend 


*  See  above,  Sect.  u.Art.  6.  Par.  3. 
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them  to  our  Regard ;  or  become  ufelefs,  by  Sect  5. 
being  equally  extended  to  Multitudes  at  vaft  v^V^ 
Diftances,  whofe  Interefts  we  could  not  un- 
derftand,  nor  be  capable  of  promoting,  having 
no  Intercourfe  of  Offices  with  them ;  N  a- 
ture  has  fo  well  ordered  it,  that  as  our  At- 
tention is  more  raifcd  by  thofe  good  Offices 
which  are  done  to  ourfelves  or  our  Friends, 
fo  they  caufe  a  flronger  Senfe  of  Approbation 
in  us,  and  produce  a  flronger  Benevolence 
towards  the  Authors  of  them.  This  we  call 
Gratitude ,  And  thus  a  Foundation  is  laid 
for  joyful  Affociations  in  all  kinds  of  Bufinefsf 
and  virtuous  Friendjhips. 

B  y  this  Conjiitution  alfo  the  Benefaflor  is 
more  encourag'd  in  his  Beneficence,  and  bet- 
ter fecur'd  of  an  Increafe  of  Happinefs  by 
grateful  Returns*,  than  if  his  Virtue  were 
only  to  be  honour'd  by  the  colder  general 
Sentiments  of  Perfons  unconcerned,  who 
could  not  know  his  Neceffitys,  nor  how  to 
be  profitable  to  him  ;  efpecially,  when  they 
would  all  be  equally  determin'd  to  love  in- 
numerable Multitudes,  whofe  equal  Virtues 
would  have  the  fame  Pretenfions  to  their 
Love,  were  there  not  an  Increafe  of  Love9 
according  as  the  Objec~l  is  more  nearly  at- 
tached to  us,  or  our  Friends,  by  good  Offices 
which  affect  ourfelves  or  them. 


*  Sec  above,  Ssci.  iii.  Art.  z.  Par.  i. 
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Sea  5. 

s^\^J  This  univerfal  Benevolence  toward  all 
Men,  we  may  compare  to  that  Principle  of 
Gravitation,  which  perhaps  extends  to  all 
Bodys  in  the  Univerfe-,  but,  like  the  Love  of 
Benevolence,  increafes  as  the  Diftance  is  dimi- 
nim'd,  and  is  Jlrongefl  when  Bodys  come  to 
touch  each  other.  Now  this  Increafe  of  At- 
traction upon  nearer  Approach,  is  as  neceffa- 
ry  to  the  Frame  of  theUniverfe,  as  that  there 
mould  be  any  Attraction  at  all.  For  a  gene- 
ral Attraction,  equal  in  all  Diftances,  would, 
by  the  Contrariety  of  fuch  Multitudes  of 
equal  Forces,  put  an  End  to  all  Regularity  of 
Motion,  and  perhaps  ftop  it  altogether. 

This  Increafe  of  Love  toward  the  Bene- 
volent, according  to  their  nearer  Approaches 
to  ourjelves  by  their  Benefits,  is  obferveable  in 
the  high  Degree  of  Love,  which  Heroes  and 
Lawgivers  univerfally  obtain  in  their  own 
Countrys,  above  what  they  find  abroad,  even 
among  thoie  who  are  not  infenfible  of 
their  Virtues j  and  in  all  the  ftrong  Ties* 
of  Friendfiip,  Acquainta?ice,  Neighbourhood, 
Partner/trip-,  which  are  exceedingly  necefla- 
ry  to  the  Order  and  Happinefs  of  Human 
Society. 

Love  of        III.  From  confidering  that  Jlrong  Deter- 

Honour.     mination  in  our  Nature  to  Gratitude,  and 

Love  toward  our   BenefaClors^   which  was 

already 
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already  fhewn  to  be  difmt  ere  fled* ;  we  are  Sect,  r 
eafily  led  to  confider  another  Determination  v/V^ 
of  our  Minds ;  equally  natural  with  the  for- 
mer ^  which  is  to  defire  and  delight  in  the 
good  Opinion  and  Love  of  others,  even  when 
we  expect  no  other  Advantage  from  them, 
except  what  flows  from  this  Confutation, 
whereby  Honour  is  made  an  immediate 
Good.  This  Defire  of  Honour  I  would  call 
Ambition,  had  not  Cuftom  join'd  fome 
evil  Ideas  to  that  Word,  making  it  denote 
fuch  a  violent  Defire  of 'Honour,  and  of  Power 
alfo,  as  will  make  us  flop  at  no  bafe  Means 
to  obtain  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
by  Nature  fubjected  to  a  grievous  Senfa- 
tion  ofMifery,  from  the  unfavourable  Opini- 
ons of  others  concerning  us,  even  when  we 
dread  no  other  Evil  from  them.  This  we 
call  S  h  am  e  j  which  in  the  fame  manner 
is  constituted  an  mime di ate  Evil,  as  we  faid 
Honour  was  an  immediate  Good. 

N  o.  w,  were  there  no  moral  Senfe,  or  had 
we  no  other  Idea  of  Actions  but  as  advan- 
tageous or  hurtful,  I  fee  no  Reafon  why  we 
fhould  be  delighted  with  Honour,  or  fubject- 
ed  to  the  XJneafinefs  of  Shame  -,  or  how  it 
could  ever  happen,  that  a  Man,  who  is  fe- 
cure  from  Puniihment  for  any  Action,  fhould 
ever  be  uneafy  at  its  being  known  to  all  the 
World.     The  World 'may  have  an  Opinion 


*  See  <above,  Seft,  ii,  Art,  6. 
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Seft.  c. of  him  as  pernicious  to  his  Neighbours;  but 
v/*v^-/ what  fubjecls  his  Eafe  to  this  Opinion  of 
the  World?  Why,  perhaps,  he  fhall  not  be 
fo  much  trufted  henceforward  in  Buiine  fs, 
and  fo  fuffer  Lofs.  If  this  be  the  only  Rea- 
fon  of  Shame,  and  it  has  no  immediate  Evil 
or  Pain  in  it,  diftincl  from  Fear  of  Lofs, 
then,  where-ever  we  expofe  ourfelves  to  Lofs, 
we  mould  be  afhamd,  and  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal the  Action :  and  yet  it  is  quite  other- 
wife. 

A  Merchant,  for  Inftance,  left  it 
ihould  impair  his  Credit,  conceals  a  Ship- 
wreck, or  a  very  bad  Market,  which  he  has 
fent  his  Goods  to.  But  is  this  the  fame  with 
the  Paffion  of  S  h  a  m  e  ?  Has  he  that  An- 
guijh,  that  Dcjeftion  of  Mind,  and  Self-con- 
demnation, which  one  fhall  have  whofe 
'Treachery  is  dete&ed  ?  Nay,  how  will  Men 
fometimes  glory  in  their  Lodes,  when  in  a 
Caufe  imagin'd  morally  good,  tho'  they  really 
weaken  their  Credit  in  the  Merchant's  Senfe  ; 
that  is,  the  Opinion  of  their  Wealth,  or  Fit- 
nefs  for  Bufinefs  r  Was  any  Man  ever  ajloamd 
of  impoverishing  himfelf  to  ferve  his  Coun- 
try, or  his  Friend? 

jrhe  Toun-  jy  T  h  e  Opinions  of  our  Country  are  by 
Morals notfome  made  the  firft  Standard  of  Virtue. 
the  o/swi-They  alledge,  "  That  by  comparing  Actions 
cLntry™  "  to  them,  we  firft  diftinguiik  between  mo- 

"  rai  Good  and  Evil:   And  then,  fay  they, 

tc  Ambiti  on, 
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&  Ambition,  or  the  Love  of  Honour,  isSe&,  5. 
«f  our  chief  Motive  "  But  what  is  Honour?  *~r\~*J 
It  is  not  the  being  univerfally  known,  no  mat- 
ter how.  A  covetous  Man  is  not  honour  d  by 
being  univerfally  known  as  covetous;  nor  a 
weak,felfijh,  or  luxurious  Man,  when  he  is 
known  to  be  (o :  Much  lefs  can  a  treacherous, 
cruel  or  ungrateful  Man,  be  laid  to  be  #0- 
nour'd  for  his  being  known  as  iiich.  A  Po/^ 
iure-mafter,  a  Fire-eater,  or  Praclifer  of 
Leger -de-main,  is  not  honoured  for  thefe  pub- 
lick  Shews,  unlefs  we  confider  him  as  a  Per- 
fon  capable  of  giving  the  Pleafures  of  Ad- 
miration and  Surprize  to  Multitudes.  Ho- 
nour then  is  £i^  Opinion  of  others  concerning 
our  morally  good  Aclions,  or  Ability*  pre- 
fumd  to  be  apply  d  that  way  j  for  Ability  s 
conftantly  apply 'd  to  other  Purpofes^  procure 
the  greater!:  Infamy.  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
Ambition,  or  Love  of  Honour,  is  really  felfl/h* 
but  then  this  Determination  to  loveHonouri 
prefuppofes  a  Senfe  of  moral  Virtue,  both  iii 
the  Perfons  who  confer  the  Honour,  and  iri 
him  whd  purfues  it 

A  N  d  let  it  be  obferv'd,  that  if  we  knew 
an  Agent  had  no  other  Motive  of  Action" 
than  Ambition,  we  fhouid  apprehend  no  Vir- 
tue even  in  his  mart  ufeful  Actions,  iince 
they  flow'd  hot  from  any  Love  to  others,  or 
Defre  to  their  Happinefs.  When  Honour 
as  thus  conftituted  by  N  a  t  v  r  e  pleafant  to 
fasj  it  may  be  an  additional  Motive  to  Virtue ; 

as. 
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Sect.  5. as,  wefaid  above  *  the  Pleafure  arifing  from 
^rV^-' RejleBion  on  our  Benevolence  was:  but  the 
Peribn  whom  we  imagine  pcrfedlly  virtuous, 
acts  immediately  from  the  Love  of  others; 
however  thefe  renVd  Interelts  may  be  joint 
Motives  to  him  tofet  about  fuch  a  Courfe  of 
Actions,,  or  to  cultivate  every  kind  Inclina- 
tion, and  to  defpife  every  contrary  Interejl,  as 
giving  a  (matter  Happinefs  than  Reflection 
on  his  own  Virtue,  and  Confcioufnejs  of  the 
Eileerb  of  others. 

Shame  is  in  the  lame  manner  constitu- 
ted an  immediate  Evil,  and  influences  us  the 
fame  way  to  abftain  from  moral  Evil:  not 
that  any  Action  or  Omiffion  would  appear 
virtuous,  where  the  fete  Motive  was  Fear  of 
Shame. 

opinions  V.  But  to  inquire  farther,  how  far  the 
ffo  Moral  Opinions  of  our  Company  can  raife  a  Senfe 
stnfe.  of  moral  Good  or  Evil:  If  any  Opinion  be 
univerfal  in  any  Country,  Men  of  little  Re- 
flection will  probably  embrace  it.  If  an  Ac- 
tion be  believ'd  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
Agent,  we  may  be  led  to  believe  fo  too,  and 
then  Self- Love  may  make  us  undertake  it; 
or  may,  the  lame  way,  make  us  fhun  aa 
Action  reputed  pernicious  to  the  Agent.  If  an 
Action  pafs  for  advantageous  to  the  Pub- 
lick,  we  may  believe  fo  too ;  and  what  next  I 


*  Sec  Sec!,  iii.  Art.   15-.  Far.  z, 

If 
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If  we  have  no  difmterefted  Benevolence,  what  Se< 
mall  move  us  to  undertake  it?  "  Why,  we 
"  love  Honour;  and  to  obtain  this  Pleafure, 
cc  we  will  undertake  the  Action  from  Self- 
"  Inter efir  Now,  is  Honour  only  the  Opi- 
nion of  our  Country,  that  an  Action  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Publick  f  No :  we  fee  no 
Honour  paid  to  the  ufeful  treachery  of  an 
Enemy,  whom  we  have  brib'd  to  our  Side, 
to  cafual  undefignd  Services,  or  to  the  moft 
ufeful  Effects  of  Compulfion  on  Cowards ;  and 
yet  we  fee  Honour  paid  to  unfucCefsful  At- 
tempts to  ferve  the  Publick  from  fincere  Love 
to  it.  Honour  then  prefuppofes  a  Senfe  of 
fornething  amiable  befides  Advantage,  viz. 
a  Senfe  of  Excellence  in  a  publick  Spirit ;  and 
therefore  thefrft  Senfe  of  moral  Good  mud 
be  antecedent  to  Honour ;  for  Honour  is 
founded  upon  it  *.  The  Company  we  keep 
may  lead  us,  without  examining,  to  believe 
that  certain  Actions  tend  to  the  publick  Good; 
but  that  our  Company  honours  inch  Actions, 
and  loves  the  Agent,  muff  flow  from  a  Senfe 
&ffome  Excellence  in  this  Love  of  the  Pub- 
lick, and  ferving  its  Interefts. 

"  W  e  therefore,  fay  they  again,  pretend 
iC  to  love  the  Publick,  altho'  we  only  defire 
"  the  Pleafure  of  Honour  ;  and  we  will  ao- 


*  THIS  Jliould  be  confederal  by  thofe  who  talk  wuch  of 
Praife,  high  Opinion,,  cr  Value,  Efteem,  Glory,  as  Things 
much  dejircdi  while  yet  they  allow  no  moral  Senfe. 

Q^2  "  plaud 
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Se&.  r.£C  plaudall  who  feem  to  act  in  that  manner, 
v^y%-'<c  e^h£J"  that  we  may  reap  Advantage  from 
li  their  Actions,  or  that  oihers  may  believe 
<c  we  really  love  the  Publick**  Butflaallany 
Man  ever  be  heartily  approved  and  admired, 
when  we  know  that  Self-Love  is  the  only 
Spring  of  his  Actions  ?  No:  that  isimpoffi- 
ble.  Or,  mail  we  ever  really  admire  Men 
who  appear  to  love  the  Publick,  without  a 
moral  Se?ife  f  No :  we  could  form  no  Idea 
of  inch  a  Temper ;  and  as  for  thefe  Preten- 
ders to  piiblick  Love,  we  mould  hate  them  as 
Hypocrites,  and  our  Rivals  in  Fame.  Now 
this  is  all  which  could  be  effected  by  the 
Opinions  of  our  Country,  even  fuppofing 
they  had  a  moral  Senfe,  provided  we  had 
none  ourielves :  They  never  could  make  us 
admire  Virtue,  or  virtuous  CharaBers  in 
others  j  but  could  only  give  us  Opinions  of 
Advantage  or  D/fadvantage  in  Actions,  ac« 
.  cording  as  they  tended  to  procure  to  us  the 
Pieafures  of  Honour,  or  the  Pain  of  Shame. 

But  if  we  fuppofe  that  Men  have,  by 
Nature,  a  moral  Senfe  of  Goodnefs  in  Ac- 
tions ;  and  that  they  are  capable  of  difintereji- 
ed  Love;  all  is  eafy.  The  Opinions  of  our 
Company  may  makeusrafhly  conclude,  that 
certain  Actions  tend  to  the  univerfal  Detri- 
ment, and  are  morally  evil,  when  perhaps 
they  are  not  foj  and  then  our  Senfe  may  de- 
termine us  to  have  an  Averlion  to  them,  and 
their  Authors ;  or  we  may,  the  fame  way, 

be 
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be  led  into  implicit  Prejudices  in  favour  of  Seel.  5. 
Adions  as  good;  and  then  cur  Delire  of  Ho-  W1f%J 
#0&r  may  co-operate  with  Benevolence,  to 
move  us  to  fuch  Adions.  But,  had  we  no 
Senfe  of  moral 'Quality 's  in  Actions,  nor  any 
Conceptions  of  them,  except  as  advantageous 
or  hurtful,  we  never  could  have  honour  d  or 
lovd  Agents  for  publick  Love,  or  had  any  Re- 
gard to  their  Adions,  farther  than  they  af- 
feded  ourfelves  in  particular.  We  might 
have  form'd  the  metaphyseal  Idea  oipublick 
Good,  but  we  had  never  defir'd  it,  farther 
than  it  tended  to  our  own  private  Interejly 
without  a  Principle  of  Benevoleitce ;  nor  ad- 
mir'd  and  lov'd  thofe  who  are  ftudious  of 
it,  without  a  moral  Senfe.  So  far  is  Virtue 
from  being  ( in  the  Language  of  a  late  * 
Author )  the  Offspring  of  Flattery,  begot  upon 
Pride  ;  that  Pride,  in  the  bad  Meaning  of 
that  Word,  is  thefpurious  Brood  of  Ignorance 
by  our  moral  Senfe,  and  Flattery  only  an  Eit- 
gine,  which  the  Cunning  may  ufe  to  turn  this 
moral  Senfe  in  others,  to  the  Purpofes  of  Self- 
Jjove  in  the  Flatterer. 

VI.  T  o  explain  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Moral 
Power  of  Honour :   Suppofe  a  S  t  a  t  e  or  SenIe>nor 

,  r  1    r -a  zr  1   •    i      •   from  Love 

Prince,  oblerving  the  Money  which  is  0f  Honour, 
drawn  out  of  England  by  Italian  Muficians, 
mould  decree  Honours,  Statues,  'Titles,  for 
great  Muficians  :    This  would  certainly  ex- 


*  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Tag.  37,  $dEd 
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Sect.  C".  Clt-e  a^  w^10  ^a^  Hopes  of  Succefs,  to  the 
s^-^r^f  Study  of  Mujick ;  and  all  Men  would  look 
upon  the  good  Performers  as  ufeful  Subjects, 
as  well  as  very  entertaining.  But  would  this 
give  all  Men  a  good  Ear,  or  make  them  de- 
light in  Harmony  ?  Or  could  it  ever  make  us 
really  love  a  Mujician,  who  ftudy'd  nothing 
but  his  own  Gain,  in  the  fame  manner  we 
do  a  Patriot ,  or  a  generous  Friend?  I  doubt, 
not.  And  yet  Friendjhip,  without  the  Affi- 
ftance  of  Statues,  or  Honours,  can  make 
Perfons  appear  exceedingly  amiable. 

Let  us  take  another  Inftance  :  Suppofe 
Statues  and  triumphal  Arches  were  decreed, 
as  well  as  a  large  Sum  of  Money,  to  the  Dif- 
coverer  of  the  Longitude,  or  any  orher  ufe- 
ful Invention  inMathematicks:  This  would 
raife  an  univerfal  Defire  of  fuch  Knowledge 

o 

from  Self-Love-,  but  would  Men  therefore 
love  a  Mathematician,  as  they  do  a  virtuous 
Man  ?  Would  a  Mathematician  love  every 
Perfon  who  had  attain'd  Perfection  in  that 
Knowledge,  where-ever  heobferv'd  it,  altho' 
he  knew  that  it  was  not  accompany'd  with 
any  Love  in  Mankind \  or  Study  cf  their 
Good,  but  with  Ill-nature,  Pride,  Covetouf- 
nejst  In  fhort,  let  us  honour  other  Qualitys 
by  externa]  Shew  as  much  as  we  pleafe  3  if 
we  do  not  diicern  a  benevolent  Inte?2tion  in  the 
Application,  or  prefume  upon  it,  we  may 
look  upon  thefe  Qualitys  as  ufeful,  enrich- 
ing, or  otherwife  advantageous  to  any   one 

who 
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who  is  poffeis'd  of  them;  but  they  mail  ne-Sect.  5. 
ver  meet  with    thofe  endearing  Sentimentsw/"vs-' 
of  EJleem  and  Love,  which  our  Nature  de- 
termines us  to  appropriate  to  Benevolence  or 
Virtue. 

LovEof  Honour,  and  Averfion  to  Shame, 
may  often  move  us  to  do  Actions,  for  which 
others  profeis  to  honour  us,  even  tho'   we 
fee  no  Good  in  them  ourfeives :  And  Com- 
pliance with  the  Inclinations  of  others,  as  it 
evidences   Humanity,    may   procure    fomc 
Love  to  the  Agent,  from  Spectators  who  fee 
no  moral  Good  in  the  Action   itfe'lf.     But 
without  fome  Senfe  of  Good  in  the  Actions, 
Men  fhall  never  be  fond  of  fuch  Actions  in 
Solitude,  nor  ever  love  any  one  for  Perfec- 
tion in  them,  or  for  practicing  them  in  Soli- 
tude -,  and  much  lefs  (hall  they  be  dififatif-' 
fy'd  with  themfelves,  when  they  act  other- 
wife  in  Solitude.     Now  this  is  the  Cafe  with 
us,  as  to  Virtue-,  and  therefore  we    mufl 
have,  by  Nature,  a   moral  Senfe  "of  it 
antecedent  to  Honour. 

This  will  fhew  us  with  what  Judgment 
a  late  *  Author  compares  the  Original  of 
our  Ideas  of  Virtue,  and  Approbation  of  it, 
to  the  manner  of  regulating  the  Behaviour 
of  auk  ward  Children  by  Commendation,    "It 


*  See  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Page  38,,   3d  Ed 

Q_4  {hall 
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Se£t.  5. 0iall  appear  hereafter*,  that  our  Approba- 
tory tion  of  fome  Gejlures,  and  what  we  call  De- 
cency in  Motion,  depends  upon  fome  moral 
Ideas  in  People  of  advanc'd  Years.  But  be- 
fore Children  come  to  obferve  this  Relation, 
it  is  only  good  Nature,  an  Inclination  to 
pleafe,  and  Love  of  Praife,  which  makes 
them  endeavour  to  behave  as  they  are  de- 
fir'd ;  and  not  any  Perception  of  Excellence 
in  this  Behaviour.  Hence  they  are  not  fotf- 
citous  about  Geftures  when  alone,  unlefs 
with  a  View  to  pleafe  when  they  return  to 
Company ;  nor  do  they  ever  love  or  approve 
others  for  any  Perfection  of  this  kind,  but 
rather  envy  or  hate  them ;  till  they  either 
difcern  the  Connexion  between  Gefiures  and 
moral  ^ualitys ;  or  reflect  on  the  good  Na- 
ture, which  is  evidenc'd  by  fuch  a  Compli- 
ance with  the  Defire  of  the  Company. 


Honour. 


VII.  The  confidering  Honour  in  the  man- 
ner above  explain'd  may  mew  us  the  Reafon, 
why  Men  are  often  ajha?rid  for  things  which 
are  not  vitious,  and  honour  d  for  what  is  not 
virtuous.  '  For,  if  any  Action  only  appears 
vitious  to  any  Perfons  or  Company,  altho*  it 
be  not  fo,  they  will  have  a  bad  Idea  of  the 
Agent-,  and  then  he  may  be  amam'd,  or 
iufFer  Uneafinefs,  in  being  thought  morally, 
evil.     The  fame  way,  thofe  who  look  upon 


See  Seft.  vi.  Art.  4* 
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an  Action  as  morally  good,  will  honour  the  Sect  5. 
Agent ;  and  he  may  be  pleased  with  the  Ho-  CVN^ 
#our9  altho' he  does  not  himfelf  perceive  any 
moral  Good  in  what  has  procur'd  it. 

Again,  we  mall  be  afham'd  of  every  Moral  in- 
Evidence  of  moral  Incapacity ',  or  Want  o{^Pacity> 
Ability  ;  and  with  good  Ground,  when  thisX^T. 
Want  is  occafion'd  by  our  own  Negligence. 
Nay  farther,  if  any  Circumftance  be  look'd 
upon  as  indecent  in  any  Country,  offenjive  to 
others,  or  deform  d  -,   we  mall,  out  of  our 
Defire  of  the  good  Opinions  of  others,  be 
ajham'd  to  be  found  in  fuch  Circumftances, 
even  when  we  are  feniible  that  this  Inde- 
cency or  Offence  is  not  founded  on  Nature^ 
but  is  merely  the  Effect  of  Cujlom.     Thus 
being  obferv'd  in  thofe  Functions  of  Nature 
which  are  counted  indecent  and  offenjive,  will 
make  us  uneafy,   altho'  we  are  fenfible  that 
they  really  do  not  argue  any  Vice  or  Weaknefs. 
But  on  the  contrary,  lince  moral  Ability  s  of 
any  kind,  upon  the  general  Prefumption  of 
a  good  Application,    and  of  having   been 
acquired  by  Virtue,  procure  the  Efteem  of 
others,   we  (hall  value  ourfelves  upon  them, 
or  grow  proud  of  them,  and  be  afham'd  of 
any  Difcovery  of  our  Want  of  fuch  Ability s. 
This  is  the  Reafon  that  Wealth  and  Power, 
the  great  Engines  of  Virtue,  when  prefum'd 
to  be  intended  for  benevolent  Purpofes,  either 
toward  our  Friends  or  our  Country,  procure 
Honour  from  others,  and  are  apt  to  beget 

Pride 
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Sect.  C-  Pw&  "in  ^ie  P°/feITor>  which,  as  it  is  a  ge- 
\*rY^  neral  Paffion,  whichimay  be  either  good  or 
evil,  according  as  it  is  grounded,  we  may 
defcribe  to  be  the  Joy  which  arifes  from  the 
real  or  imagined  PoffeJJion  of  Honour,  or  Claim 
to  it.  The  fame  are  the  Effects  of  Know- 
ledge, Sagacity,  Strength ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  Men  are  apt  to  boaft  of  them. 

But,  whenever  it  appears  that  Men  have 
only  their  private  Advantage  in  View,  in  the 
Application  of  thefe  Ability s,  or  natural  Ad- 
vantages, the  Honour  ceafes,  and  we  ftudy 
to  conceal  them,  or  at  leaft  are  not  fond  of 
difplaying  them;  and  much  more,  when  there 
is  any  Sufpicion  of  an  ill-naturd  Applica- 
tion. Thus  fome  Mifers  are  amam'd  of 
their  Wealth,  and  fludy  to  conceal  it ;  as  the 
Malicious  or  Selfijh  do  their  Power :  Nay, 
this  is  very  often  done,  where  there  is  no 
poiitive  evil  Intention ;  becaufe  the  diminilli- 
ing  their  Ability  s,  increafes  the  moral  Good 
of  any  little  kind  Action,  which  they  can 
find  in  their  Hearts  to  perform. 

seififonefs  In  fhort,  we  always  fee  Actions  which 
jhameful.  flow  from  publick  Love,  accompany'd  with 
generous  Boldnefs  and  Opennefs ;  and  not 
only  malicious,  but  evenfeifiJJj  ones,  the  mat- 
ter of  Shame  and  Confulion ;  and  that  Men 
fludy  to  conceal  them.  The  Love  of  private 
Pleafure  is  the  ordinary  Occafionof  Vice\  and 
when  Men  have  got  any  lively  Notions  of 

Virk 
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Virtue^  they  generally  begin  to  be  afham'd  of  Sect,  r. 
every  thing  which  betrays  Selfijhnefs,  even  in^^v^-' 
Inflances  where  it  is  innocent.  We  are  apt 
to  imagine,  that  others  obferving  us  in  fuch 
Purfuits,  form  mean  Opinions  of  us,  as  too 
much  fet  on  private  Pleafure  ;  and  hence  we 
{hall  find  fuch  Enjoyments,  in  moft  polite 
Nations,  conceal'd  from  thofe  who  do  not 
partake  with  us.  Such  are  venereal  Pleafures 
between  Perfons  marry 'd9  and  even  eating 
and  drinking  alone,  any  nicer  forts  of  Meats  . 
or  Drinks :  whereas  a  hofpitable  Table  is  rather 
matter  of  boafting ;  and  fo  are  all  other  kind 
generous  Offices  between  marry  d  Perfons, 
where  there  is  no  Sufpicion  of  Self-Love  m 
the  Agent  $  but  he  is  imagin'd  as  acting  from 
Love  to  his  Affbciate.  This,  I  fanfy,  ErJfe 
introduc'd  Ideas  of  Modefiy  in  polite  Nations, 
and  Cujlom  has  flrengthen'd  them  wonder- 
fully; fo  that  we  are  now  afham'd  of  many 
things,  upon  fome  confus'd  implicit  Opini- 
ons of  moral  Evil,  tho'  we  know  not  upon 
what  account. 

Here  too  we  may  fee  the  Reafon,  why-Honour 
we  are  not  afham'd  of  any  of  the  Methods *nd  shame 
of  Grandeur,  or  High-Living.     There  is  {uchjome  J2* 
a  Mixture  of  moral  Ideas,  of  Benevolence,  motions  of 
Ability  s  kindly  employ 'd;    fo  many  Depen-1'***' 
dantsjupported,   fo  many  Friends  entertain  d%~ 
afjijled,  protested-,  fuch  a  Capacity  imagin'd 
for  great  and  amiable  ASlions,    that  we  are 
never  afham'd.,    but  rather   boafl  of  fuch 

things.. 
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Se£t.  ^.things.  We  never  affect  Obfcurity  or  Con- 
s^yv  cealment,  but  rather  deiire  that  our  State 
and  Magnificence  fhould  be  known.  Were 
it  not  for  this  Conjunction  of  moral  Ideas, 
no  Mortal  could  bear  the  Drudgery  of  State, 
or  abftain  from  laughing  at  thofe  who  did. 
Could  any  Man  be  pleas'd  with  a  Company 
of  Statues  furrounding  his  Table,  fo  artfully 
contriv'd  as  to  confume  his  various  Courfes, 
and  infpir'd  by  fome  Servant,  like  fo  many 
Puppets,  to  give  the  ufual  trifling  Returns 
in  Praife  of  their  Fare  ?  Or  with  fo  many 
Machines  to  perform  the  Cringes  andWhif- 
pers.  of  a  Levee  ? 

The  Shame  we  fufFer  from  the  Meannefs 
of  Dre/s,  Table,  Equipage,  is  intirely  owing 
to  the  fame  Reafon.  This  Meannefs  is  often 
imagin'd  to  argue  Avarice,  Meannefs  of 
Sprit,  Want  of  Capacity,  or  Condutl  in  Life, 
of  Indujlry,  or  moral  Abilitys  of  one  kind 
or  other.  To  confirm  this,  let  us  obferve 
that  Men  will  glory  in  the  Meannefs  of  their 
Fare,  when  it  was  occaiion'd  by  a  good  Ac- 
tion. How  many  would  be  afham'd  to  be 
furpriz'd  at  a  Dinner  of  cold  Meat,  who  will 
boaft  of  their  having  fed  upon  Dogs  and 
Horfes  at  the  Siege  of  Derry?  And  they  will 
all  tell  you,  that  they  were  not,  nor  are 
aiham'd  of  it. 

This  ordinary  Connexion  in  our  Imagi- 
nation, between  external  Grandeur ;  Regular 
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rity'mDrefs,  Equipage,  Retinue,  Badges  ofSed:.  5. 
Honour,  and  fome  moral  Ability  s  greater  than  c/W 
ordinary,  is  perhaps  of  more  Confequence  in 
the  World  than  fome  reclufe  Philofophers  ap- 
prehend, .  who  pique  themfelves  upon  defpi- 
fing  thefe  external  Shews.  This  may  pof- 
fibly  be  a  great,  if  not  the  only  Caufe  of 
what  fome  count  miraculous^  viz.  That 
civil  Governors  of  no  greater  Capacity  than 
their  Neighbours,  by  fome  inexpreflible  Awe 
and  Authority,  quell  the  Spirits  of  theVulgar* 
and  keep  them  in  Subjection  by  fuch  fmall 
Guards,  as  might  eafily  be  conquer'd  by  thofe 
AfTociations  which  might  be  rais'd  among 
the  Difaffedied,  or  Factious  of  any  State ; 
who  are  daring  enough  among  their  Equals, 
and  fhew  a  fufficient  Contempt  of  Death 
for  undertaking  fuch  an  Enterprize, 

Hence  alfo  we  may  difcover  the  Reafon, 
why  the  gratifying  our  fuperior  Senfes  of 
Beauty  and  Harmony,  or  the  Enjoyment  of 
the  Pleafure  of  Knowledge,  never  occalions 
any  Shame  or  Confufion,  tho'  our  Enjoyment 
were  known  to  all  the  World,  The  Objects 
which  furnifh  this  Pleafure,  are  of  fuch  a 
Nature,  as  to  afford  the  fame  Delights  to 
Multitudes ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
Enjoyment  of  them  by  one,  which  excludes 
any  Mortal  from  a  like  Enjoyment.  So  that, 
altho'  we  purfue  thefe  Enjoyments  from  Self- 
Love,  yet,  fince  Our  Enjoyment  cannot  be 
prejudicial  to  others,   no  Man  is  imagined 

any 
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Sect.  5.  any  way  inhumanly  felfijh,  from  the  fulleft 
•W  Enjoyment  of  them  which  is  poffible.  The 
fame  Regularity  or  Harmony  which  delights 
me,  may  at  the  fame  time  delight  Multi- 
tudes 5  the  fame  'Theorem  mail  be  equally 
fruitful  of  Pleafure,  when  h  has  enter- 
tain'd  Thoufands.  Men  therefore  are  not 
afham'd  of  fuch  Purfuits,  fince  they  ne- 
ver, of  themfelves,  feduce  us  into  any  thing 
malicious,  envious,  or  ill-naiurd  5  nor  does 
any  one  apprehend  another  too  felfijh,  from 
his  purfuing  Objects  of  unexhausted  uni- 
verfal  Pleafure*. 

This  View  of  Honour  and  Shame  may 
alfo  let  us  fee  the  Reafon,  why  moft.  Men 
are  uneafy  at  being  prais'd,  when  they  them- 
felves are  prefent.  Every  one  is  delighted 
with  the  Efteem  of  others,  and  mult  enjoy 
great  Pleafure  when  he  hears  himfelf  com- 
mended; but  we  are  unwilling  others  mould 
obferve  our  Enjoyment  of  this  Pleafure, 
which  is  really  filfijh  j  or  that  they  mould 
imagine  us  fond  of  it,  or  influene'd  by  Hopes 
of  it  in  our  good  Actions :  and  therefore  we 
choofe  Secrecy  for  the  Enjoyment  of  it,  as 
we  do  with  refpedt  to  other  Pleafures,  in 
which  others' do  not  (hare  with  us. 


*  See  another  Reafon  of  this,-perhaps  mere  probably  true, 
in  the  EJfay  on  the  TaJJions,  p.  6, 

VIII.  Let 
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Sect.  5. 
VIII.  L  e  t  us  next  confider  another  De-  v-^v*^ 

termination  of  our  Mind,  which  Wrongly  rt  |2ff^ 
proves  Benevolence  to  be  natural  to  us,  and  Kim**, 
that  is  Compassion;  by  which  we  are 
difpos'd  to  Study  the  Inter ejt  of  others,  with- 
out any  Views  of  private  Advantage.  This 
needs  little  Illustration.  Every  Mortal  is 
made  uneafy  by  any  grievous  Mifery  he  fees 
another  involv'd  in,  unlefs  the  Perfon  be 
imagin'd  evil  in  a  moral  Senfe :  Nay,  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  for  us  to  be  unmoy'd,  even 
in  that  Cafe.  Advantage  may  make  us  do  a 
cruel  Action,  or  may  overcome  Pity;  but  it 
fcarce  ever  extinguishes  it.  A  fudden  Paffion 
of  Hatred  or  Anger  may  reprefent  a  Perfon 
as  abfolutely  evil,  and  fo  extinguish  Pity  $ 
but  when  the  Paffion  is  over,  it  often  returns. 
Another  dijinterefled  View  may  even  in  cold 
Blood  overcome  Pity,  fuch  as  Love  to  our 
Country  ^  or  Zeal  for  Religion.  Perfecution 
is  generally  occaiion'd  by  Love  of  Virtue, 
and  a  Defre  of  the  eternal  Happine/s  of 
Mankind \  altho'  our  Folly  makes  us  choofe 
abfurd  Means  to  promote  it ;  and  is  often 
accompany'd  with  Pity  enough  to  make  the 
Perfecutor  uneafy,  in  what,  for  prepollenr. 
Reafons,  he  choofes ;  unlefs  his  Opinion 
leads  him  to  look  upon  the  Heretick  as  abfo- 
lutely and  hit  i  rely  evil. 

W  e  may  here  obferve,  how  wonderfully 
the  Constitution  of 'human  Nature \is.  adapted 

to 
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Sect.  5.  to  move  Companion.  Our  Mifery  or  Z)/- 
v^v^w'  ^r^/i  immediately  appears  in  our  Countenance ', 
if  we  do  not  itudy  to  prevent  it,  and  propa- 
gates fome  Pain  to  all  Spectators;  who, 
from  Obfervation,  univerfally  underftand  the 
Meaning  of  thofe  di final  Airs.  We  mecha- 
nichally  fend  forth  Shrieks  and  Groans  upon 
any  furprizing  Apprehenfion  of  Evil;  fo 
that  no  Regard  to  Decency  can  fometimes  re- 
train them.  This  is  the  Voice  of  Nature, 
underftood  by  all  Nations,  by  which  all  who 
are  prefent  are  rotas'd  to  our  Affiftance, 
and  fometimes  our  injurious  Enemy  is  made 
to  relent. 

We  dbferv'd  above  *,  that  we  are  not  im- 
mediately excited  by  CompaJJion  to  defire  the 
Removal  of  our  own  Pain :  we  think  it  juft 
to  be  fo  affected  upon  the  Occalion,  and 
diilike  thofe  who  are  not  fo.  But  we  are  ex- 
cited  directly  to  defire  the  Relief  of  the  Mi- 
ferablej  without  any  Imagination,  that  this 
Relief  is  a  private  Good  to  ourfelves :  And 
if  we  fee  this  impoffible,  we  may  by  Reflec- 
tion difcern  it  to  be  vain  for  us  to  indulge  our 
CompaJJion  any  farther;  and  then  Self-Love 
prompts  us  to  retire  from  the  Object  which 
occafions  our  Pain,  and  to  endeavour  to 
divert  our  Thoughts.  But  where  there  is  no 
fuch  Reflexion,  People  are  hurry'd  by  a  natu- 


*  See  Sect,  ii.  Art.  8.  Far.  %c 

rah 
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tal  kind  InfiinSt,  to  fee  Objects  of  Companion,  Sect.  5. 
and  expofe  themfelvestothis  Pain,  when  they  v/"v^-» 
can  give  no  Reafon  for  it  5  as  in  thelnflance 
dipublick  Executions. 

This  fame  Principle  leads  Men  to  Trage- 
dies; only  we  are  to  obferve,  that  another 
ftrong  Reafon  of  this  is  the  moral  Beauty  of 
the  Characters  and  Actions,  which  we  love  to 
behold.  For  I  doubt,  whether  any  Audi- 
ence would  be  pleas'd  to  fee  fictitious  Scenes, 
of  Mifery,  if  they  were  kept  Strangers  to  the 
moral  {Quality s  of  the  Sufferers,  or  their  Chd- 
radfers  and  Actions.  As  in  fuch*  a  Cafe5  there 
would  be  no  Beauty  to  raife  Delire  of  feeing 
fuch  Reprefentations,  I  fancy  we  would  not 
expofe  ourfelves  to  Pain  alone,  from  Mifery 
which  we  knew  to  be  fictitious. 

I  t  was  thefame  Caufe  which  crouded  the 
Roman  'Theatres  to  fee  Gladiators.  There 
the  People  had  frequent  Inftances  of  great 
Courage,  and  Contempt  of  Death,  two  great 
moral  Ability s,  it  not  Virtues.  Hence  Cige- 
r  o  looks  Upon  them  as  great  Inflructions  in 
Fortitude.  The  Antagom/l  Gladiator  bore 
all  the  Blame  of  the  Cruelty  committed, 
among  People  of  little  Reflection  ;  and  the 
courageous  and  artful  one,  really  obtain'd  a 
Reputation  of  Virtue,  and  Favour  among  the 
Spectators,  and  was  vindicated  by  the  Necef- 
iity  of  Self-defence.  In  the  mean  time  they 
were  inadvertent  to  this,  that  their  crouding 

R.  to 
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Sect.  5.  to  fuch  Sights,  and  favouring  the  Perfons 
*^\Tss  who  prefented  them  with  fuch  Spectacles  of 
Courage,  and  with  Oppottunitys  of  follow- 
ing their  natural  InJiinB  to  Compajjion,  was 
the  true  Occafion  of  all  the  real  Diftrefs,  or 
Aflaults  which  they  were  forry  for. 

What  Sentiments  can  we  imagine  a 
Candidate  would  have  rais'd  of  himfelf,  had 
he  prefented  his  Countrymen  only  with 
Scenes  of  Mifery ;  had  he  drain'd  Hofpitah 
and  Infirmary s  of  all  their  pityable  Inhabi- 
tants, or  had  he  bound  fo  many  Slaves,  and 
without  any  Refinance,  butcher'd  them  with 
his  own  Hands  ?  I  mould  very  much  queftion 
the  Succefs  of  his  Election,  (however  Com- 
pajjion might  caufe  his  Shews  /till  to  be  fre- 
quented )  if  his  Antagonifl  chofe  a  Diverfion 
apparently  more  virtuous,  or  with  a  Mix- 
ture of  Scenes  of  Virtue. 

ampaffiou  How  independent  thisDifpofition  to  Com- 
panion is  on  Cuftom,  Education,  or  Injlru£liony 
will  appear  from  the  Prevalence  of  it  in  Wo- 
men and  Children,  who  are  lefs  influenced  by 
thefe.  That  Children  delight  in  fome  Acti- 
ons which  are  cruel  and  tormenting  to  Ani- 
mals which  they  have  in  their  Power,  flows 
not  from  Malice,  or  want  of  Companion,  but 
from  their  Ignorance  of  thofe  Signs  of  Pain 
which  many  Creatures  make;  together  with 
a  Curiofity  to  fee  the  various  Contortions  of 
their  Bodys.  For  when  they  are  more  ac- 
3  quainted 
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quainted  with  thefe  Creatures,  or  come  bySecft.  c< 
any  means  to  know  their  Sufferings,  their ^rsr-^ 
CompaJJion  often  becomes  too  ftrong  for  their 
Rea/on;  as  it  generally  does  in  beholding  Ex- 
ecution^ where  as  foon  as  they  obferve  the 
Evidences  of  Diftrefs,  or  Pain  in  the  Male- 
faclor,  they  are  apt  to  condemn  this  neceffa- 
ry  Method  of  Self-defence  in  the  State, 


R  2  SECT- 
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Sea.  6i 

"^  SECT.  VI. 

Concerning  the  Importance  of  this 
moral  Senfe  to  the  prefent  Hap' 
pinefs  of  Mankind,  and  its  In- 
fluence on  human  Jjfairs. 

JmferttmceirW  T  may  now  probably  appear,  that  not- 
w/sw/f"  A  withftanding  the  Corruption  of  Man- 
ners fo  juftly  complain'd  of  every-where, 
this  moral  Senfe  has  a  greater  Influence  on 
Mankind  than  is  generally  imagin'd,  altho7 
it  is  often  directed  by  very  partial  imperfect 
Views  of  publick  Good,  and  often  overcome 
by  Self-Love.  But  we  fha!l  offer  fome  farther 
Confiderations  to  prove,.  cc  That  it  gives  us 
"  more  Pleafure  and  Painy  than  all  our  other 
"  Faculty's"  And  to  prevent  Repetitions, 
let  us  obferve,  "  That  where-ever  any  morally 
<c  good  Quality  gives  Pleafure  from  Reflection, 
"  or  from  Honour y  the  contrary  evil  one  will 
t(  give  proportionable  Pain,  from  Remorfe 
u  and  Shame."  Now  we  fhall  confider  the 
moral  Plea  fur  es,  not  only  feparafely,  but  as 
they  are  the  mojl  delightful  Ingredient  in  the 
ordinary  Pleafures  of  Life. 

All  Men  feem  perfuaded  of  fome  Ex- 
cellency  in  the  PoiTeflion  of  good  moral  Qua- 
lity sy  which  is  fuperior  to  all  other  Enjoy- 

men  t 
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merits  \  and  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  a  Sect.  6. 
State  of  moral  Evil,  as  worfe  and  more  *y>r^ 
wretched  than  any  other  whatsoever.  We 
mull  not  form  our  Judgment  in  this  matter 
from  the  Actions  of  Men  ;  for,  however  they 
may  be  influenc'd  by  moral  Sentiments,  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  felf-interefked  PaJJions  fre- 
quently overcome  them,  and  partial  Views 
of  the  Tendency  of  Actions,  make  us  do 
what  is  really  morally  evil,  apprehending  it 
to  be  good.  But  let  us  examine  the  Senti- 
ments which  Men  univerfally  form  of  the 
State  of  others,  when  they  are  no  way  im- 
mediately concern'd ;  for  in  thefe  Sentiments 
human  Nature  is  calm  and  undijlurb'd,  and 
mews  its  true  Face. 

Now  mould  we  imagine  a  rational  Crea- 
ture in  a  fufficiently  happy  State,  whofe 
Mind  was,  without  Interruption,  wholly  oc- 
cupy 'd  with  pleaiant  Senfations  of  Smell, 
Ta/le,  tfouch,  &c.  if  at  the  fame  time  all 
other  Ideas  were  excluded  ?  Should  we  not 
think  the  State  low,  mean,  and  fordid,  if  there 
were  no  Society,  no  Love  or  Friend/hip,  no 
good  Offices  f  What  then  muft  that  State  be, 
wherein  there  are  no  -Pleafures  but  thofe  of 
the  external  Senfes,  with  fuch  long  Intervals 
as  human  Nature  at  prefent  mult  have  ?  Do 
thefe  fhortFits  of  Pleafure  make  the  Luxu- 
rious happy  ?  How  injipid  and  joylefs  are  the 
"Reflections  on  palt  Pleafure !  And  how  poor 
a  Recompence  is  the  Return  of  the  tranfient 
R  3  Senfation  , 
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Seel.  o.Senfation,  for  the  naufeous  S'atietys,  and  Lan- 
\S~V~sjguors  in  the  Intervals !  This  Frame  of  our 
Nature,  fo  incapable  of  long  Enjoyments  of 
the  external  Se?ifes,  points  out  to  us,  "  That 
"  there  muff  be  fome  other  more  durable 
"  Pleafure,  without  fuch  tedious  Interrup- 
iC  tions}  and  naufeous Rejteftiom" 

Letus  even  join  with  the  Pleafures  of 
the  external  Senjes,  the  Perceptions  of  Beauty , 
Order ■,  Harmony.  Thefe  are,  no  doubt,  more 
noble  Pleafures,  and  feem  to inlarge  the  Mind-, 
and  yet  how  cold  and  joylefs  are  they,  if  there 
be  no  moral  Pleafures  of  Friendjhip,  Love 
and  Beneficence  !  Now,  if  the  bare  Abfence 
of  moral  Good  makes,  in  our  Judgment,  the 
State  of  a  rational  Agent  contemptible  ;  the 
Prefence  of  contrary  Difpofitions  is  always 
imagin'd  by  us  to  link  him  into  a  degree  of 
Mifery,  from  which  no  other  Pleafures  can 
relieve  him.  Would  we  ever  wifh  to  be  in 
the  fame  Condition  with  a  wrathful,  mali- 
cious, revengeful,  or  envious  Being,  tho'  we 
were  at  the  fame  time  to  enjoy  all  the  Plea- 
fures of  the  external  and  internal  Senfes  ? 
The  internal  Pleafures  of  Beauty  and  Har- 
mony contribute  greatly  indeed  toward  footh- 
ing  the  Mind  into  a  Forgetfulnefs  of  Wrath, 
Malice  oz  Revenge;  and  they  muftdofo,  be- 
fore we  can  have  any  tolerable  Delight  or 
Enjoyment:  for  wh'le thefe  Affefiions  poffefs 
the  Mind,  there  is  nothing  but  Torment  and 
Mifery. 

What 
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Seft.  6. 
What  Cafile-builder,  who  forms  to  him-  ^^v^w 
felf  imaginary  Scenes  of  Life,  in  which  he  fillers 
thinks  he  mould  be  happy,   ever  made  ac-  prove  m 
knowledg'd  Treachery,  Cruelty,  oxlngratitude, 
the  Steps  by  which  he  mounted  to  his  wifh'd- 
for  Elevation,  or    Parts  of  his  Character, 
when  he  had  attain'd  it  ?    We  always  con- 
dud;  ourfelves  in  fuch  Refveries,  according 
to  the  Dictates  of  Honour,  Faith,  Generojity, 
Courage',  and  theloweftwe  can  fink,  is  ho- 
ping we  may  be  enrich'd  by  fome  innocent 
Accident. 

O  ji  urnam    Argenti    Fors    qua   rn'ihi 
monjiret  *  /  - — - 

But  Labour,  Hunger,  Thirfi,  Poverty,  Pain, 
Danger,  have  nothing  fo  deteftablein  them, 
that  our  Self-Love  cannot  allow  us  to  be  often 
expos'd  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  Vir- 
tues which  thefe  give  us  Occafions  of  difplay- 
ing,  are  fo  amiable  and  excellent,  that  fcarce 
ever  is  any  imaginary  Hero,  in  Romance  or 
Epic,  brought  to  his  higheft  Pitch  of  Happi- 
nefs,  without  going  thro'  them  all.  WKere 
there  is  no  Virtue,  there  is  nothing  worth 
Defire  or  Contemplation ;  the  Romance  or 
Epos  mufl  end.  Nay,  the  Difficulty  -f,  or 
natural  Evil,  does  fo  much  increafe  the  Fir- 


*  Hor.  Lib.  2.  Sat.  6.  ver.    10. 
f  Seii.'m.  Art.  11.  Axiom  6. 
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Sect.  6.  tue  of  the  good  Action  which  it  accompanys, 
v<v"v  that  we  cannot  eafily  fuftain  thefe  Works  af- 
ter the  Diftrefsisover;  and  if  we  continue  the 
Work,  it  muft  be  by  prefenting  a  new  Scene 
of  Benevolence,  in  a  profperous  Fortune.  A 
Scene  of  external  Pro/per ity  or  natural  Good, 
without  any  thing  moral  or  virtuous,  can- 
not entertain  a  Perfon  of  the  dullefl  Imagi- 
nation,  had  he  ever  fomuch  interested  him- 
felf in  rhe  Fortunes  of  his  Hero  ;  for  where 
Virtue  ceafes,  there  remains  nothing  worth 
wiiliing  to  our  Favourite,  or  which  we  can 
be  delighted  to  view  his  PofTeffion  of,  when 
we  are  mofl  fludious  of  his  Happinefs. 

Virtue,  Let  us  take  a  particular  Inftance,  to  try 

Tcriorto    ^ow  mucn  we  prefer  the  PofTeffion  of  Virtue 
M  Plea-    to  all  other  Enjoyments,  and  how  we  look 
(ure'        upon  Vice  as  worfe  than  any  other  Mifery. 
Who  could  ever  read  the  Hiftory  of  R  e  g  u- 
l  u  s,   as    related  by    Cicero,  and  fome 
others,  without  concerning  himfelf  in   the 
Fortunes  of  that  gallant  Man,  forrowing  at 
his  Sufferings,    and  wifhing  him    a  better 
Fate?    But  how  better  a  Fate?  Should  he 
have  cpmply'd  with  the  Terms  of  tbeC  ar- 
thaginians,  and  preferv'd  himfelf  from 
the  intended  Tortures,  tho'  to  the  Detriment 
of  his  Country  ?    Or  fhould  he   have    vio- 
lated his    plighted    Faith,  and   Promife  of 
returning?  Will  any  Man  fay,    that  either 
of  thefe  is  the  better  Fate  he  willies  his  Fa- 
vourite ?  Had  he  acted  thus,   that    Virtue 

would 
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would  have  been  gone,  which  interefts  every  Sect  6. 

one  in  his  Fortunes. "  Let  him  take  his  ^~v*~* 

"  Fate  like  other  common  Mortals.5'- . 

What  elfe  do  we  wifh  then,  but  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  relented  of  their 
Cruelty,  or  that  Providence,  by  fome 
unexpected  Event,  had  refcued  him  out  of 
their  Hands  ? 

Now  may  not  this  teach  us,  that  we  are 
indeed  determin'd  to  judge  Virtue  with  Peace 
and  Safety,  preferable  to  Virtue  with  Diftrefs ; 
but  that  at  the  fame  time  we  look  upon  the 
State  of  the  Virtuous,  the  Publick-Jpirited, 
even  in  the  utmoft  natural  Diftrefs,  as  pre- 
ferable to  all  Affluence  of  other  Enjoyments  ? 
For  this  is  what  we  choofe  to  have  our  Fa- 
vourite Hero  in,  notwithftandingallits  Pains, 
and  natural  Evils.  We  mould  never  have 
imagin'd  him  happier,  had  he  acted  other- 
wife;  or  thought  him  in  a  more  eligible 
State,  with  Liberty  and  Safety,  at  the  Ex- 
pence  of  his  Virtue.  We  fecredy  judge  the 
Purchafe  too  dear  ;  and  therefore  we  never 
imagine  he  a£ted  foolifhly  in  fecuring  his 
Virtue,  his  Honour,  at  the  Expence  of  his 
Eafe,  his  Pleafure,  his  Life.  Nor  can  we 
think  thefe  latter  Enjoyments  worth  the 
keeping,  when  the  former  are  intirely  loft, 

II.  Let  us  in  the  fame  manner  examine  n««#»7 
our  Sentiments  of  the  Happinefs  of  others  Z^ZCS 
in  common  Life.  Wealth  and  Exter- 
nal 
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Sect.  6.NAL  Pleasures  bear  no  fmall  bulk  in 
s-^v^our  Imaginations;  but  does  there  not  always 
accompany  this  Opinion   of  Happinefs  in 
Wealth,  fome  fuppos'd  beneficent   Intention 
of  doing  good  Offices  to  Perfons  dear  to  us, 
at  leaft  to  our  Family s  or  Kinfmen?  And  in 
our  imagin'd  Happinefs  from  external  Flea- 
Jure,  are  not  fome  Ideas  always  included  of 
fome   moral  Enjoyments    of  Society,  fome 
Commwiication  of  Pleafure,   fomething  of 
Love,  of  Friend/hip,   of  EJleem,  of  Grati- 
tude? Who  ever  pretended  to  a  tfajle  of 
thefe  Pleafures   without  Society?  Or  if  any 
feem  violent  in  Purfuit  of  them,  how  bafe 
and  contemptible  do  they  appear  to  all  Perfons, 
even  to  thofe  who  could  have  no  Expectation 
of  Advantage  from  their  having  a  more  gene- 
rous Notion  of  Pleafure? 

Now,  were  there  no  moral  Senfe,  no  Hap- 
pinefs in  Benevolence,  and  did  we  act  from 
no  other  Principle  than  Self-Love ;  fure  there 
is  no  Pleafure  of  the  external  Senfes,  which 
we  could  not  enjoy  alone,  with  lefs  Trouble 
and  Expence  than  in  Society.   But  a  Mixture 
of  the  moral  Pleafures  is  what  gives  the  al- 
luring  ReliJJj  ;    'tis  fome    Appearance    of 
Friendfiip,  of  Love,  of  communicating  Plea- 
fure to  others,  which  preferves  the  Pleafures 
of  the  Luxurious  from  being  naufeous  and  in- 
fipid.     And  this  partial  Imagination  of  fome 
good  moral  ^ualitys,  fome  Benevolence,    in 
Actions  which  have  many  cruel,  inhuman, 

and 
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and  deftrutJive  Confequences  toward  others,  Sect.  6. 
is  what  has  kept  Vice  more  in  Countenance  ^v"^ 
than  any  other  Confideration  * 

But  to  convince  us  farther  wherein  the 
Happinefs  of  Wealth,  and  external  Pleafure 
lies;  let  us  but  fuppofe  Malice,  Wrath,  Re- 
venge ;  or  only  Solitude,  Abfenceof  Friend- 
Jhipy  of  Love,  of  Society,  of  Ffieem,  join'd 
with  the  PofTefTion  of  them ;  and  all  the 
Happinefs  vanishes  like  a  Dream.  And  yet 
Love,  Friend/hip,  Society,  Humanity,  tho* 
accompany'd  with  Poverty  and  Toil,  nay 
even  with  fmaller  degrees  of  Pain,  fuch  as 
do  not  wholly  occupy  the  Mind,  are  not  on- 
ly the  Object  of  Love  from  others,  but  even 
of  a  fort  of  Emulation :  which  plainly  fhews, 
iC  That  Virtue  is  the  chief  Happinefs  in  the 
?c  Judgment  of  all  Mankind!' 

III.  There  is  a  farther  Confideration7^' 
which  muff  not  be  pafs'd  over,  concerning  Beamy."* 
the  External  Beauty  of  Perfons, 
which  all  allow  to  have  a  great  Power  over 
human  Minds.  Now  it  is  fome  apprehended 
Morality,  fome  natural  or  imagin'd  IncfiCa^ 
Hon.  of  concomitant  Virtue,  which  gives  it  this 
powerful  Charm  above  all  other  kinds  of 
Beauty.  Let  us  conlider  the  Characters  of 
Beauty,  which  are  commonly  admir'd  in 
Countenances,  and  we  (hall  find  them  to  be 

*  See  above,  Seel.   iv.  Art.  4   Far.  4,  jr. 

Sweet- 
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Sect.  b.Sweetnefs,  Mildnefs,  Majefty,  Dignity,  Viva- 
*~"-v^->  city,  Humility,  tfendernefs, Good-nature  y  that 
is,  that  certain  Airs,  Proportions,  je  ne  fcai 
quofs,  are  natural  Indications  of  fuch  Vir- 
tues, or  of  Abilitys  or  Difpofitions  toward 
them.  As  we  obferv'd  above  *  of  Mifery  or 
Dijlrefs  appearing  in  Countenances ;  fo  it  is 
certain,  almoft  all  habitual  DijpoJitio?is  of 
Mind  form  the  Countenance  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  give  fome  Indications  of  them  to 
the  Spectator.  Our  violent  Paffions  are  ob- 
vious at  firrt  View  in  the  Countenance ;  fo 
that  fometimes  no  Art  can  conceal  them  : 
and  fmaller  Degrees  of  them  give  fome  lefs 
obvious  Turns  to  the  Face,  which  an  accu- 
rate Eye  will  obferve.  Now,  when  the  natu- 
ral Air  of  a  Face  approaches  to  that  which 
.any  Paffion  would  form  it  unto,  we  make  a 
Conjecture  from  this  concerning  the  leading 
Difpofition  of  the  Perfon's  Mind. 

A  s  to  thofe  Fancys  which  prevail  in  cer- 
tain Countrys  toward  large  Lips,  little  Nofes, 
narrow  Eyes;  unlefs  we  knew  from  them- 
felves  under  what  Idea  fuch  Features  are  ad- 
mir'd,  whether  as  naturally  beautiful  in 
Form,  or  Proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  Face  -s 
or  as  prefum'd  Indications  of  fome  moral 
Quality s\  we  may  more  probably  conclude 
that  it  is  the  latter ;  iince  this  is  fo  much  the 
Ground  of  Approbation  or  Averfion  towards 


*  See  Sett.  v.  Art*  8.  Tar.  z. 

Faces 
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Faces  among  ourfelvcs.  And  as  to  thofe  Sect  .6. 
Features  which  we  count  naturally  difagree-  </Y\J 
able  as  to  Form,  we  know  the  Averlion  on 
this  Account  is  fo  weak,  that  moral  Qua- 
lity s  fhall  procure  a  Liking  even  to  the  Face, 
in  Perfons  who  are  fenfible  of  the  Irregula- 
rity, or  Want  of  that  Regularity  which  is 
common  in  others.  With  us,  certain  Fea- 
tures are  imagin'd  to  denote  Dullnefs-,  as 
hollow  Eyes,  large  Lips ;  a  Colour  of  Hair, 
Wantonnefs :  and  may  we  not  conclude  the 
like  AJfbciation  of  Ideas,  perhaps  in  both 
Cafes  without  Foundation  in  Nature,  to  be 
the  Ground  of  thofe  Approbations  which 
appear  unaccountable  to  us  ? 

In  the  fame  manner,  when  there  is  no- 
thing grojly  difproportion'd  in  any  Face,  what 
is  it  we  difpraife  ?  Is  it  Pride,  Haughtinefs, 
Sournefs,  Ill-nature,  Difcontent,  Folly,  Le- 
vity, Wantonnefs-,  which fome  Countenances 
difcover  in  the  manner  above  hinted  at  ?  And 
thefe  Airs,  when  brought  by  Cuftom  upon 
the  moil  regular  Set  of  Features,  have  often 
made  them  very  difagreeable  5  as  the  con- 
trary Airs  have  given  the  ftrongeft  Charms 
to  Countenances,  which  were  far  from  Per- 
fection in  external  Beauty. 

One  cannot  but  obferve  the  Judgment  of 
Homer,    in  his  Character   of  Helen. 
Had  he  ever  fo  much  rais'd  our  Idea  of  her 
external  Beauty,  it  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lous 
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Sec5t.  6.1  ous  to  have  engag'd  his  Countrymen  in   a 

s^-v-s-'  War  for  fuch  a  H  e  l  e  n  as  Virgil  has 

drawn  her.     He  therefore  [fill  retains  fome- 

thing  amiable  in  amoral  Senfe,  amidft  all  her 

Weaknefs,  and  often  fuggefts  to  his  Reader, 


as  the  Spring  of  his  Countrymens  Indigna- 
tion and  Revenge. 

Thecau/e  This  Consideration  may  fhew  us  one 
cf different  Reafon,  among  many  others,  for  Mens  dif- 
Bemty?  fir-nt  Fancys,  or  Relijhes  of  Beauty.  The 
Mind  of  Man,  however  generally  difpos'd 
toefteem  Benevolence  and  Virtue,  yet  by  more 
particular  Attention  to  fome  kinds  of  it  than 
others,  may  gain  a  ftronger  Admiration  of 
fome  moral  Dijpqfitions  than  others.  Mili- 
tary Men  may  admire  Courage  more  than 
other  Virtues;  Perfons  of  /mailer  Courage, 
may  admire  Sweetnefs  of  Temper ;  Men  of 
Thought  and  Reflection,  who  have  more  ex- 
tenfive  Views,  will  admire  the  like  ^ualitys 
in  others ;  Men  of  keen  FaJJiom  expect  equal 
Returns  of  all  the  kind  Affections,  and  are 
wonderfully  charm'd  by  Compliance  :  the 
Proud  may  like  thofe  of  higher  Sprit,  as- 
more  fuitable  to  their  Dignity ;  tho*  Prides 
join'd  with  Reflection,  and  good  Senfe,  will  re- 
commend to  them  Humility,  in  the  Perfon  be- 
lov'd.     Now  as  the  various  Tempers  of  Men 

*  See  Homer,  Iliad  z,  ver.  35*6,  $-90. 
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make  various  Tempers  of  others  agreeable  to  Sect.  6* 
them,  fo  they  muft  differ  in  their  Relijhes  of  w*"vv* 
Beauty,  according  as  it  denotes  the  feveral 
Qualitys  moft  agreeable  to  themfelves. 

This  may  alfo  {hew  us,  how,  in  virtuous 
Love,  there  may  be  the  greateft:  Beauty,  with- 
out the  leaft  Charm  to  engage  a  Rival. 
Love  itfelf  gives  a  Beauty  to  the  Lover,  m 
the  Eyes  of  the  Perfon  belovd,  which  no  other 
Mortal  is  much  affected  with.  And  this  per- 
haps is  the  ftrongeft  Charm  poffible,  and  that 
■which  will  have  the  greateft  Power,  where 
there  is  not  fome  very  great  Counterbalance 
from  worldly  Inter  eft,  Vice,  or  grofs  Defor- 
mity. 

IV.  This  fame  Connderation  may  be  ex-  Air,  At- 
tended to  the  whole  Air  and  Motion  of  fi™>  Gef~ 
any  Perfon.   Every  thing  we  count  agreeable, tures' 
fome  way  denotes  Chearfulnefs,  Eaj'e,  a  Con- 
defcenfion,  and  Readinefs  to  oblige,  a  Loveoi 
Company,  with  a  Freedom  and  Boldnefs  which 
always    accompanys  an  honeji,  undefigning 
Heart.     On  the  contrary,  what  is  mocking 
in  Air  or  Motion,  is  Roughnefs,  I/l-nature, 
a  Difregard  to  others,  or  ajbolijh  Shame-fa- 
ced?iefs,  which  evidences  a  Perfon  to  be  ur> 
experienc'd  in  Society,  or  Offices  of  Huma- 
nity. 

With  relation  to  thefe  Airs,  Motions, 
Qejlures,  we  may  obfer.ve,  that  confidering 

the 
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,  the  different  Ceremony  s  and  Modes  of  (hew- 
ing Refpect,  which  are  practis'd  in  different 
Nations,  we  may  indeed  probably  conclude, 
that  there  is  no  natural  Connection  between 
any  of  thefe  Gejiures  or  Motions,  and  the 
Affections  of  Mind  which  they  are  by  Cujiom 
made  to  exprefs.  But  when  Cuftom  has  made 
any  of  them  pafsfor  Expreffions  oi.fuchAf- 
JeffiGns,  by  a  conftant  AJfociatwn  of  Ideas, 
iome  {h°.ll  become  agreeable  and  lovely,  and 
others  extremely  offenfive,  altho'  they  were 
both,  in  their  own  Nature,  perfectly  indiffe- 
rent. 


The  spring  V.  H  e  R  e  we  may  remark  the  Manner  in 
twemthl'  which  Nature  leads  Mankind  to  the  Conti- 
Sexes.  nuance  of  their  Race,  and  by  its  ftrongeftPow- 
er  engages  them  to  what  occafions  the  greater!: 
Toil  and  Anxiety  of  Life ;  and  yet  fupports 
them  under  it  with  an  inexpreffible  Delight, 
We  might  have  been  excited  to  the  Propaga- 
tion of  our  Species,  by  fuchanuneafy  Senfa- 
tion  as  would  have  effectually  determin'd  us 
to  it,  without  any  great  Profped:  of  Happi- 
nefs ;  as  we  fee  Hunger  and  Thirft  determine 
us  to  prefer ve  our  Bodys,  tho'  few  look  upon 
eating  and  drinking  as  any  confiderable  Hap- 
pinefs .  The  Sexes  might  have  been  engag'd 
to  Concurrence,  as  we  imagine  the  Brutes 
are,  by  Defire  only,  or  by  a  Love  of  fenfual 
Pleafure.  But  how  dull  and  infipid  had  Life 
been,  were  there  no  more  in  Marriage  I 
Who  would  have  had  Refolution  enough  to 

bear 
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bear  all  the  Cares  of  a  Family,  and  Ed  oca- Seel:.  6- 
tion  of  Children  ?  Or  who,  from  the  general  v^v^r 
tylotive  of  Benevolence  alone,  would   have 
chofen  to  fubjecfthimfelf  to  natural  Affeclion 
toward  an  Offspring,  when  he  could  io  eaiily 
forefee  wh2t  Troubles  it  might  occafion  ? 

This  Inclination  therefore  of  the  Sexes, 
is  founded  on  fomething  flronger,  and  more* 
efficacious  and  joyful,  than  the  Solicitations 
of  Unedfinefs,  or  the  bare  Defire  of  fenfible 
Pleafure.  Beauty  gives  a  favourable  Pre- 
fumption  of  good  Moral  Difpofitions,  and  Ac- 
quaintance confirms  this  into  a  real  hove  of 
Efteem,  or  begets  it,  where  there  is  little 
Beauty.  This  raifes  an  Expectation  of  the 
greateft  moral  Pleafures  along  with  the /£;2/z- 
ble,  and  a  thoufand  tender  Sentiments  of  Hu- 
manity and  Generofity,  and  makes  us  impa- 
tient for  a  Society  which  we  imagine  big  with 
unfpeakable  moral  Pleafures:  where  nothing 
is  indifferent,  and  every  trifling  Service,  be- 
ing an  Evidence  of  this  fir ong  hove  and  Ef- 
teem,  is  mutually  receiv'd  with  the  Rapture 
and  Gratitude  of  the  greateft  Benefit,  and  of 
the  molt  fubftantial  Obligation;  and  where 
Prudence  and  Good-nature  influence  both 
Sides,  this  Society  may  anfwer  all  their  Ex- 
pectations. 

Nay,  let  us  examine  thofe  of  loofer  Con- 
duct with  relation  to  the  fair  Sex,  and  we 
(hall  find?  that  Love  of fenfible  Pleafure  is  not 

S  the 
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Seel.  6.  the  chief  Motive  of Debauchery ■,  ovfalfe  Gal- 
\S\T*-*  iantry.  Were  it  fo,  the  meanefl  Proflitutes 
would  pleai'e  as  much  as  any.  But  we  know 
fufficiendy,  that  Men  are  fond  of  Goed-na- 
ture,  Faith,  Pleafantry  of  Temper,  Wit,  and 
many  other  moral  Quality  s^  even  mzMiJlrefs. 
And  this  may  furnifh  us  with  a  Reafon  for 
what  appears  pretty  unaccountable,  viz. 
<c  That  Chajlity  itfelf  has  a  powerful  Charm 
"  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Dijfolute,  even  when 
"  they  are  attempting  to  deftroy  it." 

This  powerful  Determination  even  to  a 
limited  Benevolence,  and  other  moral  Senti- 
ments, is  obferv'd  to  give  a  ftrong  Bias  to  our 
Minds  towards  a  univerjal  Goodnefs,Tender- 
nefs,  Humanity,  Generofity,  and  Contempt  of 
private  Good  in  our  whole  Conducts  befides 
the  obvious  Improvement  it  occafions  in  our 
external  Deportment,  and  in  our  RelifTi  of 
Beauty,  Order,  and  Harmony.  As  fbon  as  a 
Heart,  before  hard  and  obdurate,  is  foften'd 
in  this  Flame,  we  (hall  obferve,  arifing  along 
with  it,  a  Love  of  Poetry,  Mufic,  the  Beau- 
ty of  Nature  in  rural  Scenes,  a  Contempt  of 
other  felnfh  Pleafures  of  the  external  Senfes, 
a  neat  Drefs,  a  humane  Deportment,  a  Delight 
in,  and  Emulation  of,  every  thing  which  is 
gallant,  generous,  zndfriendly. 

Society,  I N  the  fame  manner  we  are  determin'd  to 

/kh™fromcommon  Friendfhips  and  Acquaintances,  not 
cur  Moral  by  the  fullen  Apprehenfions  of  our  NeceJJitysy 

Senfe.  or 
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or  Profpectsof  Inter  eft ;  but  b^ran  incredible  Sect.  6° 
Variety  of  little,  agreeable,  engaging  Eviden-  w/"VN/, 
ces  of  Love,  Good- nature,  and  other  morally, 
amiable  Quality s  in  thofe  we  converfe  with. 
Among  the  reft,  none  of  the  leaft  confi- 
derable  is  an  Inclination  to  Cbearfulnefs,  a 
Delight  to  raife  Mirth  in  others,  which  pro- 
cures a  fecret  Approbation  and  Gratitude 
toward  the  Perfon  who  puts  us  in  fuch  an 
agreeable,  innocent,  good-natur  d,  and  eafy 
State  of  Mind,  as  we  are  confcious  of,  while 
we  enjoy  pleafant  Conversation,  enliven'd  by 
moderate  Laughter. 

VI.  Upon  this  moral'Scnte  is  founded  all The  ?ower 
the  Power  of  the  Orator.   The  various^  Jy '2 
Figures  of  Speech  are  the  feveral  Manners,  it. 
which  a  lively  Genious,  warm'd  with  Paffi- 
ons  fuitable  to  the  Occafion,  naturally  runs 
into,  only  a  little  diverfify'd  by  Cuftom :  and 
they  only  move   the  Hearers,  by  giving  a 
lively  Reprefentation  of  the  Paffions  of  the 
Speaker;  which  are  communicated  to  the 
Hearers,  as  we  *  obferv'd  above  of  one  Pafli- 
on,  viz.  Pity. 

Now  the  Paffions  which  the  Orator  at- 
tempts to  raife,  are  all  founded  on  moral §>ua-> 
litys.  All  the  bold  Metaphors,  or  Defcriptions9 
all  the  artificial  Manners  of  Expojlulation, 
Arguing,  and  AddreJJing  the  Audience,  all  the 


*  See  Se3,  v.  Art,  8.  Par.  z, 

S  2  Appeals 
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Sect.  6.  Appeals  to  Mankind,  are  but  more  lively  Me- 
wvn--  thods  of  giving  the  Audience  a  ftronger  Im- 
preiTion  of  the  moral  Quality s  of  the  Perfon 
accus'd  or  defended-,  of  the  Action  adrois  d,  or 
diffuaded:  And  all  the  Antithefes,  or  Witt i- 
cf/ms'j  all  the  Cade/ices  of  fonorous  Periods, 
whatever  inferior  kind  of  Beauty  they  may 
have  feparately,  are  of  no  Coniequence  to 
perfuade,  if  we  neglect  moving  the  Paffions 
by  fome  Species  of  Morality.  They  may  per- 
haps raife  a  little  Admiration  of  the  Speaker, 
among  thofe  who  already  favour  his  Party, 
but  they  oftener  raife  Contempt  in  his  Ad- 
Uerfarys.  But  when  you  difplay  the  Benefi- 
cence of  any  Action,  the  good  Effetl  it  (hall 
have  on  the  Public  in  promoting  the  Welfare 
of  the  Innocent^  and  relieving  the  unjujlh 
Diflrejfed;  if  you  prove  your  Allegations,  you 
make  every  Mortal  approve  the  undertaking 
it.  When  any  Perfon  is  to  he  recommended, 
difplay  his  Humanity,  Generofty,  Study  of 
the  publick  Good,  and  Capacity  to  promote  it, 
his -Contempt  of  Dangers,  and  private  Plea- 
furesj  and  you  are  fure  to  procure  him  Love 
and  Ejleem.  If  at  the  fame  time  you  mew 
Ills  Di/lrefs,  or  the  Injury's  he  has  fuffer'd, 
you  raife  Pity,  and  every  tender  AiFection. 

On  the  contrary,  reprefent  the  Barbarity, 
ox  Cruelty  of  any  Action,  the  Mijery  it  mail 
procure  to  the  Kind,  the  Faithful,  the  Gene- 
rous, or  only  to  the  Innocent ;  and  you  raife 
an  Abhorrence  of  it  in  the  Breafts  of  the  Au- 
dience^ 
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dience,  tho'  they  were  not  the  Perfons  who  Seel.  6. 
would  have  fuffer'd  by  it.  The  fame  way,  vOPM 
would  you  make  a  Perfon  infamous,  and  de- 

Jpisd  and  hated,  reprefenthirn  as  cruel,  inhu- 
man, or  treacherous  toward  the  moil  dsftant 
rational  Agents  5    or  iliew    him  only  to  be 

felfijlo,  and  given  to  folitary  Luxury,  without 
regard  to  any  Friend,  or  the  Interejl  of 
others ;  and  you  have  gain'd  your  Point,  as 
foon  as  you  prove  what  you  alledge.  Nay, 
how  does  it  flop  our  Admiration  of  any  cele- 
brated K&\on,  to  fuggeft.,  "Thar  the  Author 
"  of  it  was  no  Fool  5  he  knew  it  would 
<c  turn  to  his  own  Advantage  J" 

N  o  w,  are  the  Learned  and  Polite  the  only 
Perfons  who  are  mov'd  by  fuch  Speeches  ? 
Muft  Men  know  the  Schemes  of  the  Mora- 
lijls  and  Politicians,  or  the  Art  of  Rhetoric, 
to  be  capable  of  being  perfuaded?  Muft  they 
be  nicely  converfant   in  all  the  Methods  of 
promoting  Self-Interejlt  Nay,  do  we  not  fee 
on  the  contrary,  the  rude  undifciplin  d  Mul- 
titude moft  afTecled  ?    Where  had   Oratory 
fo  much  Power  as  in  popular  States,  and  that 
too  before  the  Perfection  of  the  Sciences? 
Reflection    and  Study   may  raife  in  Men  a 
Sufpicion  of  Deflgn,  and  Caution  of  Affent, 
when  they  have  fome  Knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious Topicks  of  Argument,  and  find  them 
employ'duponthemfelves :  but  rude  Nature 
is  frill  open  to  every  moral  Impreffion,  and 
carry'd  furioufly  along  without  Caution,  or 
S  3  Sufpenfe. 
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Sect.  6.  Sufpenfe.  It  was  not  the  Groves  of  the  Aca- 
WV"**'  demy,  or  the  polijh'd  Stones  of  the  Portico,  or 
the  managd  Horfes  of  G  reece,  which  lif- 
ten'd  to  the  Harp  of  an  A  m  p  h  i  o  n,  or  an 
Orpheus;  but  the  Trees,  and  Rocks,  and 
Tygers  of  the  Forefl :  which  may  fhew  us, 
"  That  there  is  fome  Senfe  of  Morality  ante- 
"  cedent  to  Inftruction,  or  metaphyseal  Ar- 
£C  guments  proving  the  private  Interejl  of  the 
"  Perfon  who  is  perfuaded,  to  be  connected 
e*  with  the  publick  Good:' 

Toetry  VII.  W  e  mall  find  this  Senfe  to  be  the 

pj**jes      Foundation  alfo  of  the  chief  Pleafures  of 

from  this     —.  r 

Moml  Poetry.  We  hinted,  in  the  former  Trea- 
Smfe.  tife,  at  the  Foundation  of  Delight  in  the 
Numbers,  Meafures,  Metaphors,  Similitudes  P.t 
But  as  the  Contemplation  of  moral  Objects, 
either  of  Vice  or  Virtue,  affects  us  more 
ilrongly,  and  moves  our  Paffions  in  a  quite 
different  and  a  more  powerful  manner,  than 
natural  Beauty,  or  (what  we  commonly  call) 
Deformity,  fo  the  mod  moving  Beautys  bear 
a  Relation  to  our  moral  Senfe,  and  affect  us 
more  vehemently,  than  the  Reprefentations  of 
natural  Objects  in  the  livelier!;  Defcriptions. 
Dramatic  and  Epic  Poetry  are  intirely  ad- 
drefs'd  to  this  Senfe,  and  raife  our  Paffions  by 
the  Fortunes  of  Characters,  diffinctly  repre- 
fented  as  morally  good  ox  evil;  as  might  be 


*  See  Treat ife  I.  Seci.  ii.  Art.  1 3 .  Seci.  iv.  Art.  3 . 
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ieen  more  fully,  were  we  ro  confider  the  Sect.  6. 
Paffions  feparately.  v-^V^v/ 

Where  we  are  fludying  to  raife  any  De- 
fire,  or  Admiration  of  an  Object  really  beauti- 
ful, we  are  not  content  with  a  bare  Narra- 
tion, but  endeavour,  if  we  can,  to  prefent  the 
Objett  itfelf,  or  the  moft  lively  Image  of  it. 
And  hence  the  Epic  Poem,  or  'Tragedy,  gives 
a  far  greater  Plea  lure  than  the  Writings  of 
Philofophers,  tho'  both  aim  at  recommending 
Virtue.  The  reprefenting  the  Actions  them- 
felves,  if  the  Reprelentation  be  judicious, 
natural,  and  lively,  will  make  us  admire  the 
Good,  and  deteft  the  Vitious,  the  Inhuman, 
the  Treacherous  and  Cruel,  by  means  of  our 
moral  Senfe,  without  any  Reflections  of  the 
Poet  to  guide  our  Sentiments.  It  is  for  this 
Reafon  that  Horace  has  juftly  made 
Knowledge  in  Morals  fo  neceflary  to  a  good 
Poet: 

Scribendi  retle  Sapere^/2  &  principium 
&  fons  *. 

And  again : 

Qui  didicit  Patriae  quid  debeat,  &  quid 

Amicisy 
Quo  fit  amore  Par  ens  y  quo  Prater  amandus, 

W  Hojpes, 


*  Hor.  de  Arte  Poet.  ver.  309. 

84  Quod 
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Quod  jit  Confer  ipti,  quod  Judicis  officium, 

qute 

Partes  in  bellum  mijji  Ducts ;  tile  profe&o 
Redder  e  Perjonce  jcit  convent  enti  a  cuique  *, 

imagery  U  p  o  n  this  fame  Senfe  is  founded  the 
in  poetry  power  0f  that  great  Beauty  in  Poetry,  the 
the  Moral  Prosopopoeia,  by  which  every  Aff'eclion 
Senfe-  is  made  a  Perjon ;  every  natural  Event,  Caufe, 
Objecl,  is  animated  by  moral  Epithets.  For  we 
]oin  the  Contemplation  of  moral 'Circum/lan- 
ees  and  ^ualitys,  along  with  natural  Objects, 
to  increafe  their  Beauty  or  Deformity  ;  and 
we  affect  the  Hearer  in  a  more  lively  man- 
ner with  the  Affections  defcrib'd,  by  repre- 
fenting  them  as  Perfons.  Thus  a  fhady 
Wood  mult  have  us  folemn  vener able  Genius \ 
and  proper  rural  Gods  ;  every  clear  Fountain, 
its  -/acred  chafe  Nymph;  and  River,  us  boun- 
tiful God,  with  his  Urn,  and  perhaps  a 
Cornucopia  diffuiing  Plenty  and  Fruitfulnefs 
along  its  Banks.  The  Day- light  is  holy,  be- 
neign,  and  powerful  to  banim  the  pernicious 
Spirits  of  the  Night.  The  Morning  is  a 
kind  officious  Goddefs,  tripping  over  the 
dewy  Mountains,  and  ufhering  in  Light  to 
Gods  and  Men.  War  is  an  impetuous,  cruel, 
undiftinguifmng  Monfler,  whom  no  Virtue,  no 
.  Circumftance  of  Companion,  can  move  from 
his  bloody  Purpofes.  The  Steel  is  unrelent- 
ing; the  Arrow  and  Spear  are  impatient  to 


Hor.  de  Arte  Poet.  ver.  3 1 ^,  &c. 

deftroy. 
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deftroy,  and  carry  Death  on  their  Points.  Seft.  6. 
Our  modern  Engines  of  War  are  alfo  fright-  '<*~v~>-* 
ful  Per/onages,  counterfeiting  with  their  rude 
Throats  the  Thunder  of  Jo  v  e.  The  moral 
Imagery  of  Death  is  every-where  known, 
viz.  his  Infenfibility  to  Pity,  his  Inflexibility, 
and  univerfal  impartial  Empire.  Fortune 
is  inimitably  drawn  by  Horace*,  with  all 
her  Retinue  and  Votarys,  and  with  her  rigid 
fevere  Minifter,  Necejfity.  The  Qualitys  of 
Mind  too  become  Perfons.  Love  becomes  a 
Venus,  or  a  Cupid  ;  Courage,  or  Conduct, 
a  Mars,  or  a  Pall as ? protesting  and  <^?- 
ing  the  Hero;  before  them  march  Terror 
and  Dread,  Flight  and  Pur/uit,  Shouts  and 
Amazement.  Nay,  the  rnojl  f acred  Poets  are 
often  led  into  this  Imagery,  and  reprefent 
yuftice  and  Judgment,  as  fupporting  the 
Almighty's  Throne,  and  Mercy  and  7r#^ 
go/tfg  before  his  Face :  They  (hew  us  Peace 
as  fpringing  up  from  the  Earth,  and  Mercy 
looking  down  from  Heaven. 

Every  one  perceives  a  greater  Beauty 
in  this  manner  of  Reprefentation,  this 
Imagery,  this  Conjunction  of  moral  Ideas, 
than  in  the  fulled  Narration,  or  the  moll 
lively  natural  Defcription.  When  one  reads 
the  fourth  Book  of  Homer,  and  is  prepar'd, 
from  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  to  imagine 
the  bloody  Sequel,  and  amidft  the  rnoftbeau- 


*  See  Lib.  i.  Oil.  2c, 

tiful 
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Sect.  6.  tiful  Defcription  which  ever  was  imagin'd  of 
vjhooting  an  Arrow,  meets  with  its  moral  Epi- 
thet, 

* /JLtXcuvaitoV  ZpfjL  o^t/vaup  *, 
The  Source  ofblackeji  Woes-, 

he  will  find  himfelf  more  mov'd  by  this  Cir- 
cumftance,  than  by  all  the  Profusion  of  na- 
tural Defcription  which  Man  could  imagine. 

Bifiory.  VIII.  History  derives  its  chief  Excel- 
lence from  the  reprefenting  the  Manners  and 
Characters ;  the  Contemplation  of  which  in 
Nature  being  very  affecting,  they  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  give  Pleafure,  when  well  related. 

Tainting.  IX.  I  t  is  well  known  too,  that  a  Colle- 
ction of  the  beft  Pieces  of  Face-painting  is 
but  a  poor  Entertainment,  when  compar'd 
with  thofe  Pieces  which  reprefent  moral 
Aclions,  Pajfions,  and  Characters. 

*  $ee  Homer,  Iliad  iv.  ver.  117. 
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Sed.  7. 

SECT.     VII. 

A  ^Dedufiion  of  feme  Complex  mo- 
ral Ideas  3  viz.  of  Obligation,  and 
Right,  Perfect,  Imperfed,  and  Ex- 
ternal, Alienable,  #wd  Unalienable, 
from  this  moral  Senfe. 

I.  '"i  ^  O  conclude  this  Subject,  we  may, 
from  what  has  been  faid,  fee  the 
true  Original  of  moral  Ideas,  viz.  'This  moral 
Senfe  of  Excellence  in  every  Appearance^  or 
Evidence  of  Benevolence.  It  remains  to  be 
explain'd,  how  we  acquire  more  particular 
Ideas  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  abftracting  from 
any  Law,  Human,  or  Divine. 

I  f  any  one  ask,  Can  we  have  any  Senfe  of  oBUgatumi 
Obligation,  abftracting from  the  Laws 
©f  a  Superior  ?  We  muft  anfwer  according  to 
the  various  Senfes  of  the  Word  Obligation. 
If  by  Obligation  we  underftand  a  Determina- 
tion, without  regard  to  our  own  Inter  eft,  to 
approve  Actions,  and  to  perform  them  %  which 
Determinationjldall  alfo  make  us  difpleas  dwith 
ourfelves,  and  uneafy  upon  having  acted  con- 
trary to  it :  in  this  Meaning  of  the  word  Ob- 
ligation, there  is  naturally  an  Obligation  upon 
all  Men  to  Benevolence  5  and  they  are  ftill 

under 
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Sect.  7.under  its  Influence,  even  when  by  falfe,  or 
*~~v+J partial  Opinions  of  the  natural  Tendency  of 
their  Actions,  this  moral  Senfe  leads  them  to 
Evil;  unlefs  by  long  inveterate  Habits  it  be 
exceedingly  weaken'd ;  for  it   fcarce  feems 
poffible  wholly  to  extinguifh  it.     Or,  which 
is  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  this  internal  Senfe \ 
and  Injlinci  of  Benevolence,  will  either  influ- 
ence our  Actions,   or  make  us  very  unea- 
fy  and  diffatisfy'd  ;  and  we  mall  be  confcious, 
that  we  are  in  a  bafe  unhappy  State,  even 
without  confidering  any  Law  whatfoever,  or 
any  external  Advantages  loft,  or  Difadvan- 
tages  impending  from  its  Sanctions.  And  far- 
ther, there  are  ftill  fuch  Indications  given  us 
of  what  is  in  the  whole  beneficent,  and  what 
not,  as  may  probably  difcover  to  us  the  true 
Tendency  of  every  Action  j  and  let  us  fee, 
fome  time  or  other,  the  evil  Tendency  of 
what  upon  a  partial  View  appear'd  good:  or 
if  we  have  no  Friends  fo  faithful  as  to  admo- 
nifh  us,  the  Perfons  injur'd  will  not  fail' to 
upbraid  us.     So  that  no  Mortal  can  fecure  to 
himfelf  a   perpetual  Serenity,  Satisfaction, 
and  Self-approbation,  but  by  ajerious  Inquiry 
into  the  Tendency  of  his  Actions,  and  a  per- 
petual Study  of  univerfal  Good,  according  to 
the  jufteft  Notions  of  it. 

But  if,  by  Obligation,  we  understand  a 
Motive  Jro?n  Self  Inter ejl,  fuffcient  to  deter- 
mine all  thoje  who  duly  confider  it,  andpurfue 
their  own  Advantage  wifely,  to  a  certain 

Courfe 
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Courfe  of  A3  ions ;  we  may  have  a  Senfe  of  Sect.  7. 
fuch  an.-Obligation,  by  reflecting  on  this  2)<?-wrV",>-* 
termination  of  our  Nature  to  approve  Virtue^ 
to  be  pleas'd  and  happy  when  we  reflect  up- 
on our  having  done  virtuous  ABions,  and  to 
be  uneafy  when  we  are  confcious  of  having 
acted  otherwife  j  and  alio  by  confidering  how 
much  fuperior  we  efteem  the  Happinefs  of 
Virtue  to  any  other  Enjoyment  *.  We  may 
like  wife  have  a  Senfe  of  this  fort  of  Obliga- 
tion, by  confidering  thofe  Reafons  which 
prove  a  conftant  Courfe  of  benevolent  zx\&  foet- 
al Actions,  to  be  the  mofl  probable  Means  of 
promoting  the  natural  Good  of  every  Indivi- 
dual-, as  Cumberland  and  Pufen- 
dorf  have  prov'd:  And  all  this  without 
Relation  to  a  Law. 

But  farther,  if  our  moral  Senfe  be  fup- 
pos'd  exceedingly  weakened,  and  the  felfijh 
Paffions  grown  ftrong,  either  thro'  fome  ge- 
neral Corruption  of  Nature,  or  inveterate  Ha- 
bits ;  if  our  Under/landing  be  weak,  and  we  be 
often  in  danger  of  being  hurry'd  by  our  Paf- 
fions into  precipitate  and  rafh  Judgments,  that 
malicious  Actions  mall  promote  our  Advan- 
tage more  than  Beneficence ;  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  if 
it  be  inquir'd  what  is  neceflary  to  engage  Men 
to  beneficent  Actions,  or  induce  a  Heady  Senfe 
of  an  Obligation  to  act  for  the  public  Good-,, 
then,   no  doubt,  "  A  Law  with  Sanctions,, 

*  See  above,  SeH.  vi.  Art,  i,  a, 

<{  given 
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Seel:.  7."  given  by  a  fuperior  Being,  of  fufficient 
c/V>o "  Power  to  make  us  happy  or  miferable, 
tC  muft  be  neceflary  to  counterbalance  thofe 
"  apparent  Motives  of  Interejl,  to  calm  our 
"  PaJ/ions,  and  give  room  for  the  Recovery 
"  of  our  moral  Senfe,  or  at  leaft  for  a  jure. 
"  View  of  our  Inter  ejl." 

Hon  frr  jj.  Now  the  principal  Bufinefs  of  the  mo- 
2' 'Taught.  ralPhilofopher  is  to  fhew,  from  folid  Reafons, 
"  That  univerfal  Benevolence  tends  to  the 
"  Happinefs  of  the  Benevolent,  either  from 
"  the  Plealures  of  Refection,  Honour,  natural 
"  Tendency  to  engage  the  good  Offices  of 
"  Men,  upon  whole  Aid  we  mull  depend  for 
<c  our  Happinefs  in  this  World  j  or  from  the 
"  Sanctions  of  divine  Laws  difcover'd  to  us 
"  by  the  Conftitution  of  theU?iiverfe $'  that 
fo  no  apparent  Views  of  Interejl  may  counter- 
act this  natural  Inclination  :  but  not  to  at- 
tempt proving,  "  ThatProfpectsofour  own 
*'  Advantage  of  any  kind  can  raife  in  us  the 
sc  virtuous  Benevolence  toward  others."  Let 
the  Obftacles  from  Self-hove  be  only  remov'd, 
and  Nature  itfelf  will  incline  us  to  Be- 
nevolence. Let  the  Mifery  of  excejjive  Self- 
ijhnefs,  and  all  its  Paflions,  be  but  once 
explain'd,  that  fo  Self-Love  may  ceafe  to 
counteract  our  natural  Propenjity  to  Bene- 
volence ;  and  when  this  noble  Difpofition  gets 
loofe  from  thefe  Bonds  of  Ignorance,  and  falfe 
Views  of  Interejl,  it  (hall  be  affifted  even  by 
Self -Love ',  and  grow  flrong  enough  to  make 
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a  noble  'virtuous  CharaBer.     Then  he  is  to  Seel:.  y« 
inquire,  by  RefleBion  upon   human  Affairs,  C^Y%* 
what  Courfe  of  Action  does  moft  effectually 
promote  the  univerfal  Good,  what  univerfal 
Rules  or  Maxims  are  to  be  obferv'd,  and  in 
what  Circumftances  the  Reafon  of  them  al- 
ters, fo  as  to  admit  Exceptions;  that  fo  our 
good  Inclinations  may  be  directed  by  Reafon, 
and  a  juft  Knowledge  of  the  Inter  efts  oi  Man- 
kind. But  Virtue  itfelf,  or  good  Thfpofitions  of 
Mind,  are  not  directly  taught,  or  produced  by 
InftruBion ;  they  mud  be  originally  implant- 
ed in  our  Nature  by  its  great  Author, 
and  afterwards  ftrengthen'd  and  coniirm'd 
by  our  own  Cultivation. 

Ill,  We  are  often  told,  "That  there  isobjeftion. 
ci  no  Need  of  fuppofing  fuch  a  Senfe  of  Mo- 
"  rality  given  to  Men,  fince  RefleBion  and 
"  InftruBion  would  recommend  the  fame 
"  Actions  from  Arguments  of  Self -Inter  eft, 
"  and  engage  us,  from  the  acknowledg'd 
"  Principle  of  Self-Love,  to  the  Pra&ice  of 
<c  them,  without  this  unifitelligible  Determi- 
lc  nation  to  Benevolence,  or  the  occult  %ua- 
u  lity  of  a  moral  Senfe" 

I T   is  perhaps  true,  that  RefleBion,  2nd  Moral 
Reafon  might  lead  us  to  approve  the  &meimfe'not 
Actions  as  advantageous.   But  would  not  t\\tf°eaion' 
fame  Reflection  and  Reafon  likewife  general- 
ly recommend  the  fame  Meats  to  us,  which 

our 
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Sect.  7.  our  Tafte  reprefents  aspleafant?  And  mall 
w-v-»--'  vvc  thence  conclude,  that  we  have  no  Senj'e 
of  Tafting,  or  that  fuch  a  Senj'e  is  ufe- 
lefs?  No  :  The  Ufe  is  plain  in  both  Cafes. 
Notwithstanding  the  mighty  Reafon  we 
boait  of  above  other  Animals,  its  Procef- 
fes  are  too  flow,  too  full  of  Doubt  and 
Hefitation,  to  ferve  us  in  every  Exigency, 
either  for  our  own  Prefervation,  whhout 
the  external  Senfes,  or  to  influence  our  Ac- 
tions for  the  Good  of  the  Whole,  without 
this  moral  Senj'e.  Nor  could  we  be  fo 
flrongly  determin'd  at  all  times  to  what  is 
moft  conducive  to  either  of  thefe  Ends, 
without  thefe  expeditious  Monitors,  and  im- 
portunate Solicitors-,  nor  fo  nobly  reward- 
ed, when  we  act  vigorouily  in  Purfuit  of 
thefe  Ends,  by  the  calm  dull  Reflections  of 
Self-hit er eft,  as  by  thofe  delightful  Senfa- 
tions. 

This  natural  Determination  to  ap- 
prove and  admire,  or  hate  and  diflike  Ac- 
tions, is,  no  doubt,  an  occult  Quality.  But 
is  it  any  way  more  myfterious,  that  the  Idea 
of  an  Action  mould  raife  Efteem  or  Con- 
tempt, than  that  the  Motion  or  tearing  of 
Flefh  mould  give  Pleajure  or  Pain-,  or 
the  Act  of  Volition  mould  move  Flejh  and 
Bones  ?  In  the  latter  Cafe,  we  have  got 
the  Brain,  and  elaflic  Fibres,  and  animal 
Spirit^  and  elailic  Fluids,  like  the  Indians 

Elephant, 
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Elephant,  and  Tortoife,  to  bear  the  Burden  So.dc.  7. 
of  the  Difficulty  :  but  go  one  Step  farther, 
and  you  find  the  whole  as  difficult  as  at  firft, 
and  equally  a  Myftery  with  this  Determi- 
nation to  love  and  approve,  or  condemn  and 
defpife  ABions  and  Agents,  without  any 
Views  of  Inter  eft,  as  they  appear  benevolent \ 
or  the  contrary. 

When  they  offer  it  as  a  Prefumption 
that  there  can  be  no  fuch  Senfe,  antecedent 
to  all  Profpect  of  Intereft,  "  That  thefe  Ac- 
£c  tions  for  the  moft  part  are  really  advan- 
11  tageous,  one  way  or  other,  to  the  ABor, 
"  the  Approver ,  or  Mankind 'in  general,  by 
*.e  whofe  Happinefs  our  own  State  may  be 
"  fome  way  made  better ;"  may  we  not  ask, 
fuppofingthe  Deity  intended  to  imprefs 
fuch  a  Senfe  of  fomething  amiable  in  Acti- 
ons, ( which  is  no  impoffible  Suppofition  ) 
What  fort  of  Actions  would  a  good  God  de- 
termine to  approve?  JVIuft  we  deny  the  Pof- 
fibility  of  fuch  a  Determination,  if  it  did 
not  lead  us  to  admire  Actions  of  no  Advan- 
tage to  Mankind,  or  to  love  Agents  for  their 
being  eminent  Trifersf  If  then  the  Actions 
which  a  wife  and  good  God  mufl  determine 
us  to  approve,  if  he  give  us  any  fuch  Senfe. 
at  all,  mufl  be  Actions  ufeful  to  the  Publick, 
this  Advantage  can  never  be  a  Reafon  againfl 
the  Senfe  itfelf.  After  the  fame  manner, 
we  mould  deny  all  Revelation,  which  taught 
us  good  Senfe,  Humanity,  Juftice7  and  a  ra- 

T  -      t  tonal 
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Sect,  y.tional  JVorJIoip,  becaufe  Reafon  and  Inter eji 
VV^  confirm  and  recommend  fuch  Principles  and 
Services',  and  mould  greedily  embrace  every 
Contradiction,  Foppery ,  and  Pageantry,  as  a 
/r#/y  divine  hiftitution,  without  any  thing 
humane,  or  #/{/#/  to  Mankind. 

Moral  jy    X  h  e  Writers  upon  oppofite  Schemes, 

;«<&«  of  who  deduce  all  Ideas  of  Good  and  £i;z/  from 
Laws.  the  private  Advantage  of  the  ABor,  or  from 
Relation  to  a  L^zw,  and  its  SancJions,  either 
known  from  Reafon  or  Revelation,  are  per- 
petually recurring  to  this  /flora/  >SV/z/<?  which 
they  deny;  not  only  in  calling  the  Laws  of 
theD  e  it  y  jujl  and  good,  andalledging  Ju- 
Jlice  and  Right  in  the  Deityio  govern  us ; 
but  by  ufing  a  Set  of  Words  which  import 
fomething  different  from  what  they  will  al- 
low to  be  their  only  Meaning.  Obligation, 
with  them,  is  only  fuch  aConflitution,  either 
of  Nature,  or  fome  governing  Power,  as 
makes  it  advantageous  for  the  Agent  to  aB  in 
a  certain  manner.  Let  this  Definition  be 
fubftiuted,  where-ever  we  meet  with  the 
Words,  ought,  fhwld,  mujl,  in  a  moral  Senfe> 
and  many  of  their  Sentences  would  ieem  very 
ftrange ;  as  that  the  Deity  mujl  act  ra- 
tionally, mufl  not,  or  ought  not  topuniih  the 
Innocent,  mufl  make  theState  of  the  Virtuous 
better  than  that  of  the  Wicked,  mujl  obferve 
Promifes;  iubftituting  the  Definition  of  the 
Words,  muft,  ought,  fhould,  would  make  thefe 

Sen- 
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Sentences  either  ridiculous,  or  very  difputa-  Sect.  7. 
ble.  w^vy 

V.  But  that  our  firfl  Ideas  of  moral  Good 
depend  not  on  Laws,  may  plainly  appear 
from  our  conftant  Inquirys  into  the  Jujlice 
of  Laws  them/elves ',  and  that  not  only  of 
human  Laws,  but  of  the  divine.  What  elfe 
can  be  the  Meaning  of  that  univerfal  Opi- 
nion, "  That  the  Laws  of  God  are  juft^ 
"  and  holy,  and  good  f  Human  Laws  may 
be  call'd  good,  becaufe  of  their  Conformity 
to  the  Divine.  But  to  call  the  Laws  of  the 
Jupreme  Deity  good,  or  holy,  ovjujl,  if  all 
Goodnefs,  Holinefs,  and  Juftice  be  conftituted 
by  Laws,  or  the  Will  o£  &  Superior  any  way 
reveal'd,  mull  be  an  infignificant  Tautology, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  this,  "  That 
iC  God  wills  what  he  wills." 

I  t  muft  then  firfl  be  fuppos'd,  that  there 
is  fomething  in  Actions  which  is  apprehend- 
ed abfolutely  good ;  and  this  is  Benevolence,  or 
Defire  of  the  publick  natural  Happinefs  of 
rational  Agents ;  and  that  our  moral  Senfe 
perceives  this  Excellence:  and  then  we  call 
the  Laws  of  the  Deit  y good,  when  we  ima- 
gine that  they  are  contriv'd  to  promote  the 
publick  Good  in  the  moft  effectual  and  impar- 
tial manner.  And  the  Deity  is  call' d good, 
in  a  moral  Senfe,  when  we  apprehend  that 
his  whole  Providence  tends  to  the  univerfal 
Happinefs  of  his  Creatures  j  whence  we  con- 
T  2  elude 
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Sect.  7.  elude  his  Benevolence,  and  Deftre  in  their 
v^v^  Happinefs. 

Some  tell  us,  "  That  the  Goodnefs  of 
"  the  divine  Laws  confifts  in  their  Confor- 
st  mity  to  fome  ejfential  Rectitude  of  his 
"  Nature!*  But  they  mult  excufe  us  from 
aflenting  to  this,  till  they  make  us  under- 
ftand  the  Meaning  of  this  Metaphor,  ejfen- 
tial Reclitude  ;  and  till  we  difcern  whether 
any  thing  more  is  meant  by  it  than  a  per- 
fectly wife,  uniform,  impartial  Benevolence. 

siprence      Hence  we  may  fee  the  Difference  be- 
cenjiraint  tween  Conftraint  and  Obligation.     There  is 
nnuobii.  indeed  no  Difference  between  Conftraint,  and 
gaum.      tke  feconc[  Senfe  of  the  Word  Obligation,  viz. 
a  Conjlitution  which  makes  an  Action  eligible 
from  Self-Interejl,  if  we  only  mean  exter- 
nalIntereft,  diftinct  from  the  delightful  Con- 
fcioufnefs  which  arifes  from  the  moral  Senfe, 
The  Reader  need  fcarcely  be  told,  that  by 
Cojtftraint,  we  do  not  understand  an  external 
Force  moving  our  Limbs  without  our  Con- 
fent  y  for  in  that  Cafe  we  are  not  Agents  at 
all;  but  that  Conftraint  which  arifes  from 
the  threatening  and  prefenting  fome  Evil,  in 
order  to  make  us  act  in  a  certain  manner. 
And  yet  there  feems  an  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged Difference  between  even  this  fort  of 
Conftraint  and  Obligation.     We  never  fay, 
•we-  are  obligd  to  do  an  Action,  which  we 
.  1  ■     count  bafe,  but  we  may  be  conftraind  to  it: 

we 
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we  never  fay,  that  the  divine  Laws,  by  their  Sect.  7, 
Sanations,  conjlrain  us,  but  oblige  us-,  nor  do' 
we  call  Obedience  to  the  D  e  it  y  Conftraint, 
unlefs  by  a  Metaphor,  tho'  many  own  they 
are  influenc'd  by  Fear  of  Punifhments.  And 
yet  fuppoiing  an  almighty  evil  Being  mould, 
require,  under*  grievous  Penaltys,  Treachery, 
Cruelty,  Ingratitude,  we  would  call  this 
Conftraint.  The  Difference  is  plainly  this : 
When  any  Sanctions  co-operate  with  our 
moral  Se?jfe,  in  exciting  us  to  Actions  which 
we  count  morally  good,  we  fay  we  are  obligd^ 
but  when  Sanctions  of  Rewards  or  Punifh- 
ments oppofe  our  moral  Senfe,  then  we  fay 
we  are  brib'd  or  conjlrain'd.  In  the  former 
Cafe  we  call  the  Lawgiver  good,  as  design- 
ing the  publick  Happinefs-,  in  the  latter  we 
call  him  evil,  or  unjujl,  for  the  fuppos'd 
contrary  Intention.  But  were  all  our  Ideas 
of  moral  Good  or  Evil  deriv'd  folely  from 
Opinions  of  private  Advantage  or  Lofs  in 
Actions,  I  fee  no  poflible  Difference  which 
could  be  made  in  the  Meaning  of  thefe 
Words. 

VI.  From  this  Senfe  too  we  derive  our&#^° 
Jdeas  of  Rights.  Whenever  it  appears 
to  us,  that  a  Faculty  of  doing,  demanding,  or  ■.-.. 
pojfejjing  any  thing,  univerjally  allow  d  in  cer- 
tain Circumjlances,  would  in  the  Whole  tend. 
to  the  general  Good,  we  fay,  that  one  in  fuch 
Circumftances  has  a  Right  to  do,  poffefs, 
or  demand  that.  Thing.  And  according .  as. 
X  3,.  this 
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Sect.  7.  this  Tendency  to  the  publick  Good  is  greater 
\S\t**<>  or  lej's,  the  Right  is  greater  or  /^/f. 

p«#5  The  Rights  call'd  perfeB,  are  of  y«c£ 

''  ' '  Necejfity  to  the  publickGood,  that  the  univerfal 
Violation  of  them  would  make  human  Life 
intolerable ;  and  it  actually  makes  thofe  mise- 
rable, whofe  Rights  are  thus  violated*  On 
the  contrary,  to  fulfil  thefe  Rights  in  every 
Inflance,  tends  to  the  publick  Good,  either 
direclly,  or  by  promoting  the  innocent  Ad- 
vantage of  a  Part.  Hence  it  plainly  follows, 
4C  That  to  allow  a  violent  Defence,  or  Pro- 
"  fecution  of  fucYi  Rights,  before  Civil  Go- 
ci  vernment  be  conftituted,  cannot  in  any 
"  particular  Cafe  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
"  Publick,  than  the  Violation  of  them  with 
l(  Impunity.'*  And  as  to  the  general  Confe- 
quences,  the  univerfal  Ufe  of  Force  in  a 
State  of  Nature,  in  purfuance  of  perfetl 
Rights,  feems  exceedingly  advantageous  to  the 
Whole,  by  making  every  one  dread  any  At- 
tempts againfl  the  perfecl  Rights  of  others. 

Bight cf         T  h  I  s  is  the  moral  Effecl  which  attends 

War,  ana  ,  *y .  •     :  r 

Tunijh-  proper  Injury,  or  a  Violation  of  the  perjecl 
menu  Rights  of  others,  viz.  A  Right  to  War,  and 
all  Violence  which  is  neceffary  to  oblige  the 
Injurious  to  repair  the  Damage,  and  give 
Security  againfl  fuch  Offences  for  the  future. 
This  is  the  fole  Foundation  of  the  Rights 
of  punijhing  Criminals,  and  of 'violent  Proje- 
ctions of  our  Rights,  in  a  State  of  Nature. 

And 
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And  thcfe  Rights,  naturally  refiding  in  theSect.  7. 
Perfons  injur'd,  or  their  voluntary,  or  invited '  wv>^ 
Affiftants,  toufe  Force  according  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  indifferent  Arbitrators,  being  by  the 
Confent  of  the  Perfons  injur  'd,  transferr'd  to 
the  Magiftrate  in  a  Civil  State,  are  the  true 
Foundation  of  his  Right  of  Punifhment.  In- 
frances  of  perfeB  Rights  are  thofe  to  our 
Lives  $  to  the  Fruits  of  our  Labours  ;  to  de^ 
mand  Performance  of  ContraBs  upon  valua- 
ble Confiderations,  from  Men  capable  of 
performing  them ;  to  direB  our  own  Actions 
either  for  publick,  or  innocent  private  Good, 
before  we  have  fubmitted  them  to  the  Di- 
rection of  others  in  any  meaiure:  and  many 
others  of  like  Nature. 

Imperfect  Rights  zrefuch  as,  whenimperfcft 
univerfally  violated,  would  not  necejfarily  make  Rtg  u' 
Men  miferable.  Thefe  Rights  tend  to  the  Im- 
provement and  Increaie  of ' pofitive  Good  in 
any  Society,  but  are  not  absolutely  necefTary 
to  prevent  univerfal  Mifery.  The  Violation 
of  them  only  difappointsMenof  the  Happi- 
nefs  expected  from  the  Humanity  or  Grati- 
tude of  others ;  but  does  not  deprive  Men  of 
any  Good  which  they  had  before.  From  this 
Defcription  it  appears,  "  That  a  violent 
"  Profecution  of  fuch  Rights  would  gene- 
"  rally  occafion  greater  Evil  than  the  Viola- 
"  tion  of  them."  Befides,  the  allowing  of 
Force  in  Inch  Cafes  would  deprive  Men  of 
the  greateft  Pleafure  in  Actions  of  Kindnefs, 

T  4  Humanity \ 
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Sect,  y. Humanity,  Gratitude  -  which  would ceafe  to 
L/W>  appear  amiable,  when  Men  could  be  con- 
ftrain'd  to  perform  them.  Inftances  of  im- 
perfect Rights  are  thpfe  which  the  Poor  have 
to  the  Charity  of  the  Wealthy ;  which  all 
Men  have  to  Offices  of  no  Trouble  or  Expence 
to  the  Performer ;  which  Benefactors  have 
to  Returns  of  Gratitude,  and  fuch-like. 

The  Violation  of  imperfect  Rights  only 
argues  a  Man  to  have  fuch  weak  Benevolence, 
as  not  to  fludy  advancing  the  pofitive  Good 
of  others,  when  in  the  Icaft  oppofite  to  his 
own  :  but  the  Violation  of  perfect  Rights 
argues  the  injurious  Rerfon  to  be  poftively 
evil  or  cruel ;  oratleafl  To  immoderately  felf 
ijh}  as  to  be  indifferent  about  the pofitive  Mi- 
fery  and  Ruin  of  others,  when  he  imagines 
he  can  find  his  Intereft  in  it.  In  violating 
the  former,  we  {hew  a  weak  Defire  of  pub- 
lick  Happinejs,  which  every  fmall  View  of 
private  Inter ejl  overbalances  5  but  in  vio- 
liting  the  latter,  we  (hew  ourfelves  fo  in- 
tirely  negligent  of  the  Mi  fery  of  others,  that 
Views  of  increafing  our  own  Good  overcome 
all  our  Compafllon  toward  their  Sufferings. 
Now  as  the  Abfence  of  Good  is  more  eafily 
borne  than  the  Prefence  of  Mi/ery ;  fo  our 
goodWijhes  toward  the  pofitive  Good  of  others, 
are  weaker  than  our  Compafjion  toward  their 
Mi/ery.  He  then  who  violates  imperfect 
flights,  fhews  that  his  Self  Love  overcomes 
only  the  Defire  of  pofitive  Good  to  others ; 

but 
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but  he  who  violates  perfeSl  Rights,  betrays  Seel.  7. 
fuch  a  felf/h  Defire  of  advancing  his  own^vv 
poftive  Goody  as  overcomes  all  Companion  to- 
ward the  Mifery  of  others. 

Beside  thefe  two  forts  of  Rights,  there  External 
is  a  third  call'd  External;  as  when  the  doing^lg  u' 
pojfejjing,  or  demanding  of  any  Thing,  is  really 
detrimental  to  the  Publick  in  any  particular 
Inftance,  as  being  contrary  to  the  imperfect 
Right  oj  another ;  but  yet  the  univ  erf  ally  deny- 
ing Men  this  Faculty  of  doing,  pojfejjing,  or 
demanding  that  Thing,  or  of  u/zng  Force  in 
Purfuance  of  it,  would  do  more  Mifchiefthan 
all  the  Evils  to  be  fear  d  from  the  Ufe  of  this 
Faculty.  And  hence  it  appears,  "  That 
"  there  can  be  no  Right  to  ufe  Force  in  Op- 
"  pofition  even  to  external  Rights,  fince  it 
"  tends  to  the  universal  Good  to  allow  Force 
"  in  Purfuance  of  them." 

Civil  Societys  fubftitute  Aftions  in 
Law,  inftead  of  the  Force  allow'd  in  the 
State  of  Nature. 

Instances  of  external  Rights  are  thefe  -, 
that  of  a  wealthy  Mifer  to  recal  his  Loan  from 
the  moft  induftrious  poor  Tradefman  at  any 
time;  that  of  demanding  the  Performance 
of  a  Covenant  too  burdenfome  on  one  Side; 
the  Right  of  a  wealthy  Heir  to  refufe  Pay- 
ment of  any  Debts  which  were  contracted  by  - 
him  under  Age,  without  Fraud  in  the  Len- 
der; 
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Sedt.  7-der;  theRightof  taking  Advantage  of  a  pofi- 
ly^/V  five  Law,  contrary  to  what  was  Equity  an- 
tecedent to  that  Law  ;  as  when  a  regijierd 
Deed  takes  Place  of  one  not  regifter'd,  altho' 
prior  to  it,  and  known  to  be  fo  before  the 
fecond  Contract. 

wk*t  Now,  whereas  no  ABion,  Demand,  or 

■Rights  Poflejjion,  can  at  once  be  either  neceffary  to 
oftojite.  the  publick  Good,  or  conducive  to  it,  and  at 
the  fame  time  its  contrary  be  either  neceffary 
or  conducive  to  the  fame  End ;  it  follows, 
"  That  there  can  be  no  Oppofition  of  perfeB 
u  Rights  among  themfelves,  of  imperfetl 
"  among  themfelves,  or  between  per  feci  and 
Cl  imperfeB  Rights."  But  it  may  often  tend 
to  the  publick  Good,  to  allow  a  Right  of  doing, 
poffejjing,  or  demanding,  and  of  uCmg  Force  in 
Purfuance  of  it,  while  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  more  humane  and  kind  in  anyPerfon  to 
have  acted  otherwife,  and  not  have  claim'd 
his  Right.  But  yet  a  violent  Oppofition  to 
ihefe  Rights  would  have  been  vaftly  more 
pernicious  than  ail  the  Inhumanity  in'theUfe 
of  them.  And  therefore,  tho'  external  Rights 
cannot  be  oppoflte  among  themfelves;  yet 
they  may  be  oppoiite  to  imperfeB  Rights; 
but  imperfeB  Rights,  tho'  violated,  give  no 
Right  to  Force.  Hence  it  appears,  "  That 
11  there  can  never  be  a  Right  to  Force  on  both 
li  Sides,  or  zjuji  War  on  both  Sides  at  the 
"  fame  time." 

VII,  There 
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Sed,  7. 
VII.  There  is  another  important  Dif-  VT^** 
ference  of  Rights,  according  as  they  are  Ali'Jfen^ie 
enable ',  or  Unalienable.     To  determine  what  *»<*«»- 
Rights  are  alienable,  and  what  not,  wemuft"1'""^' 
take  thefe  two  Marks : 

1/?.  If  the  Alienation  be  within  our  na- 
tural Power,  fo  that  it  be  poffible  for  us  in 
Fact  to  transfer  our  Right ;  and  if  it  be  fo, 
then, 

2dly.  It  muft  appear,  that  to  transfer 
fuch  Rights  may  ferve  fome  valuable  Pur- 
pofe. 

B  y  the  firfl  Mark  it  appears,  "  That  the 
"  Right  of  private  Judgment ,  or  of  our  in- 
c<  ward  Sentiments,  is  unalienable  ;"  fincewe 
cannot  command  ourfelves  to  think  what 
either  we  ourfelves,  or  any  other  Perfon 
pleafes.  So  are  alfo  our  Internal  Affe6iionst 
which  neceflarly  arife  according  to  our  Opi- 
nions of  their  Objects.  By  the  fecond  Mark 
it  appears,  "  That  our  Right  of  ferving 
"  God,  in  the  manner  which  we  think ac- 
<c  ceptable,  is  not  alienable-^  becaufe  it  can 
never  lerve  any  valuablePurpofe,  tomakeMen 
worfhip  him  in  a  way  which  feemsto  them 
difplcaiing  to  him.  The  fame  way,  a  direB 
Right  over  our  Lives  or  Limbs  is  not  alienable 
to  any  Perfon ;  fo  that  he  might  at  Pleafure 
put  us  to  Death,  or  maim  us.  We  have  in- 
deed 
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Seft.  7. deed  a  Right  to  hazard  our  Lives  in  any  good 
w^v*^  Action  which  is  of  Importance  to  the  Pub- 
lick;  and  it  may  often  ferve  a  moft  valuable 
End,  tofubject  the  Direction  of  fuch  perilous 
Actions  to  the  Prudence  of  others  in  purfu- 
ing  a  pub  lick  Good\  as  Soldiers  do  to  their 
General,  or  to  a  Council  of 'War:  and  fo  far 
this  Right  is  alienable.  Thefe  may  ferve  as 
Inftances  to  (hew  the  Ufe  of  the  two  Marks 
of  alienable  Right $,  which  muft  both  concur 
to  make  them  fo,  and  will  explain  the  man- 
ner of  applying  them  in  other  Cafes. 

The  Foun-  VIII.  T  h  ATwe  may  fee  the  Foundation 
Property,  of  fome  of  the  more  important  Rights  of 
Mankind,  let  usobferve-  that  probably  nine 
Tenths,  at  leaft,  of  the  things  which  are 
ufeful  to  Mankind,  are  owing  to  their  La- 
bour and  Indu/try;  and  confequently,  when 
once  Men  become  fo  numerous,  that  the 
natural  Producl  of  the  Earth  is  not  fufficient 
for  their  Support,  or  Eafe,  or  innocent  Plea- 
fure;  a  Neceffity  arifes,  for  the  Support  of 
the  increafmg  Syjlem,  that  fuch  a  Tenour  of 
Conduct  be  obferv'd,  as  {hall  moft  effectual- 
ly promote  Induftry\  and  that  Men  abftain 
from  all  Actions  which  would  have  the  con- 
trary Effect.  It  is  well  known,  that. general 
Benevolence  alone,  is  not  a  Motive  ftrong 
enough  to  Induflry,  to  bear  Labour  and  Toil, 
and  many  other  Difficultys  which  we  are 
averfe  to  from  Self-Love.  For  the  (length- 
ening therefore  .our  Motives  to  Inditftry,  we 

have 
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have  the  ftrongefl:  Attractions  of  Blood,  ofSect.  6. 
Friendjhip,  of  Gratitude,  and  the  additional  wv^ 
Motives  of  Honour,  and  even  of 'external  In- 
ter eft.  Self-Love  is  really  asnecefiary  to  the 
Good  of  the  Whole,  as  Benevolence.;  as  that 
Attraction  which  caufes  the  Cohefion  of  the 
Parts,  is  as  neceffary  to  the  regular  State  of 
the  Whole,  as  Gravitation.  Without  thefe 
addirionalMotiveSjiSV^-Z/OW  would  generally 
oppofe  the  Motions  of  Benevolence,  and  con- 
cur with  Malice,  or  influence  us  to  the  fame 
Actions  which  Malice  would.  "  ThatTe- 
iC  nour  of  Action  then,  which  would  take 
?<  away  the  flronger  Ties  of  Benevolence,  or 
<l  the  additional  Motives  of  Honour  and  Ad~ 
"  vantage,  from  our  Minds,  and  fo  hinder 
*£  us  from  purfuing  indujlrioujly  that  Courfe 
<l  which  really  increafes  the  Good  of  the 
"  Whole^  isevil;  and  we  are  oblig'd  to  thun 

"       it. 

First  then,  the  depriving  anvPerfon  of 
the  Fruits  of  his  own  innocent  Labour,  takes 
away  all  Motives  to  Indujlry  from  Selj-Love, 
or  the  nearer  Ties ;  and  leaves  us  no  other 
Motive  than  general  Benevolence:  nay,  in 
expofes  the  Induflrious  as  a  conftant  Prey  to 
the  Slothful,  and  fets  Self- Love  again  ft  In- 
dujlry. This  is  the  Ground  of  our  Right  of 
Dominion  and  Property  in  the  Fruits  of  our 
Labours  \  without  which  Right,  we  could 
fcarce  hope  for  any  Indujlry,  or  any  thing 
beyond  the  Product  of  .uncultivated  Nature. 

Indujlry 
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Sedt.  7.  Induftry  will  be  confin'd  to  our  prefent  Ne- 
ceffitys,  and  ceafe  when  they  are  provided 
for  5  at  leaft  it  will  only  continue  from  the 
weak  Motive  of 'general Benevolence,  if  we  are 
not  allow'd  to  {lore  up  beyond  prefent  Ne- 
ceffity,  and  to  difpofe  of  what  is  above  our 
Neceflitys,  either  in  Barter  for  other  kinds 
of  NecefTarys,  or  for  the  Service  of  our 
Friends  or  Familys.  And  hence  appears  the 
Right  which  Men  have  to  lay  up  for  the 
future,  the  Goods  which  will  not  befpoil'd 
by  it;  of  alienating  them  in  Trade;  of 
Donation  to  Friends,  Children,  Relations: 
otherwife  we  deprive  Induftry  of  all  the  Mo- 
tives of  Self-Love,  Friendjhip,  Gratitude,  and 
natural  AffeBion.  The  fame  Foundation 
there  is  for  the  Right  of  Difpofition  by  Te- 
Jlament.  The  Frefumption  of  Difpofition 
is  the  Ground  of  the  Right  of  Succeflion  to 
the  Intejlate. 

The  external  Right  of  the  Mifer  to  his 
ufelefs  Hoards  is  founded  alfo  on  this,  That 
allowing  Perfons  by  Violence,  or  without 
Confent  of  the  Acquirer,  to  take  the  Ufe  of 
his  Acquifidons,  would  difcourage  Induftry, 
and  take  away  all  the  Pleafures  of  Generojity, 
Honour,  Charity,  which  ceafe  when  Men 
can  be  forc'd  to  thefe  Actions.  Befides, 
there  is  no  determining  in  many  Cafes,  who 
is  a  Mifer,  and  who  is  not. 

Marriage 
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Sect.  7. 
Marriage  muft  be  fo  conftituted  as  to  VJY"N-/ 
afcertain  the  Offspring;  otherwife  we  takejg^/^, 
away  from  the  Males  one  of  the  flrongeft 
Motives  to  publick  Good,  viz.  natural  Affe- 
ction-, and  difcourage  Induftry,  as  has  been 
(hewn  above. 

The  Labour  of  each  Man  cannot  furniftiCwwiww*. 
him  with  all  Neceffarys,  tho'  itmayfurnifh 
him  with  a  needlefs  Plenty  of  one  fort : 
Hence  the  Right  oi  Commerce,  and  alienating 
our  Goods;  and  alfo  the  Rights  from  Con- 
tracts and  PromiJ'es,  either  to  the  Goods  ac- 
quir'dby  others,  or  to  their  Labours, 

The  great  Advantages  which  accrue  toRight  of 
Mankind  from  unpreiudic'd  Arbitrators,  im-CtvllGo~ 

l  J  J  IJtT'Tlttltlflta 

power'd  to  decide  the  Controverfys  which  or- 
dinarily arife,  thro*  thePartiality  of  Self-Love, 
among  Neighbours;  as  alfo  from  prudent 
Directors,  who  mould  not  only  inftruct  the 
Multitude  in  the  Deft  Methods  of  promoting 
the  publick  Good,  and  of  defending  them- 
felves  againft  mutual  or  foreign  Injury's;  but 
alfo  bearm'd  with  Force  fufficient  to  make 
their  Decrees  or  Orders  effectual  at  home, 
and  the  Society  formidable  abroad :  Thefe 
Advanjages,  I  fay,  fufficiently  (hew  the 
Right  Men  have  to  conftitute  Civil  Govern- 
ment, and  to  fubjecl  their  alienable  Rights  to 
the  Difpofal  of  their  Governors,  under  fuch 
Limitations  as  their  Prudence  fuggefts.     And 

as 
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Sect.  7.  as  far  as  the  People  have  fubjected   their 
v>-y^  Rights,  fo  far  their  Governors  have  an  exter- 
nal Right  at  leaft,  to   difpofe  of  them,   as 
their  Prudence  fhall  direct,  for  attaining  the 
Ends  of  their  Inftitution ,  and  no  farther. 

corollary*      IX.  T  h  e  s  e  Inftances  may  mew  how  our 

fircompa-  mora\  Senfe,  by  a  little  Reflection  upon  the 

T>egreesof  Tendencys  of  Actions,  may  adjuft,  the  Rights 

virtue  and  0f  Mankind.     Let  us  now  apply  the  general 

VtionlnA° "Canon   laid  down  above*,  for  comparing 

the  Degrees  of  Virtue  and  Vice  in  Actions, 

in  a  few  Corollarys  befides  that  one  already 

deduc'd  J. 

From  a-  j.  T  h  e  Difapointment,  in  Whole  or  in 
part,  of  any  Attempt,  good-  or  evil,  if  it  be 
occafion'd  only  by  external  Force,  or  any 
unforefeen  Accident,  does  not  vary  the  moral 
Good  or  Evil;  for  as  in  good  Attempts,  the 
Moment  of  Good,  or  [M]  is  diminifh'd,  or 
vanifhes  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  fo  does  the  Ability, 
or  [A]  likewife :  The  Quotient  then  may  ftill 
be  the  fame.  This  holds  equally  in  evil  At- 
tempts. So  that  Actions  are  not  to  be  judg'd 
good  or  evil  by  the  Events,  any  farther  than 
they  might  have  been  forefeen  by  the  Agent 
in  evil  Attempts ;  or  were  actually  intended, 
if  they  were  good,  in  good  Actions  -,  for  then 


*  See  Seel.  iii.  Art.  1 1,  it. 
i  S;:e  $e&.  ive  Art.  if. .Tar.  3. 

only 
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only  they  argue  either  Love  or:  Hatred 'in  the  Stct.7. 
jftgent. 


Intereft. 


2. Secular  Rewards  annex'd  to Virtue, 
and  actually  influencing  the  Agent  farther 
than  his  Benevolence  would,  diminifh  the 
moral  Good  as  far  as  they  were  necedary 
to  move  the  Agent  to  the  Action,  or  to 
make  him  do  more  Good  than  othe'rwife  he 
would  have  done;  for  by  increafing  the  In- 
tereft, or  [I]  pojitive,  to  be  fubtracted,  they 
diminifh  the  Benevolence.  But  additional  In- 
ter efts  which  were  not  neceffary  to  have 
mov'd  the  Agent,  fuch  as  the  Rewards  of  a 
good  Being  for  Actions  which  he  would  have 
undertaken  without  a  Reward,  do  not  diail- 
nifh  the  Virtue.  In  this  however  no  Mortal 
is  capable  of  judging  another.  Nor  do  the 
Profpects  of  grateful  Returns  for  Benefits 
which  we  would  have  conferr'd  gratuitoufly, 
diminifh  the  Generofity.  This  Corollary 
may  be  apply'd  to  the  Rewards  of  a  future 
State,  if  any  Perfon  conceives  them  diftinct 
from  the  Pleafures  of  Virtue  itfelf :  if  they 
be  not  conceiv'd  as  fomething  diflinct  from 
thofe  Pleafures,  then  the  very  Deiire  of 
them  is  a  flrong  Evidence  of  a  virtuous  Dif* 
pofition. 

3.  External  Advantage  exciting  us 
to  Actions  of  evil  Tendency  toothers,  if  with- 
out this  Proipect  of  Advantage  we  would  not 
have  undertaken  them,  diminishes  the  Evil 

U  of 
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Sect.  7.  of  the  A&ion ;  fuch  as  the  Profpecls  of  great 
wvv-/  Rewards ,  of  avoiding  Tortures,  or  even  the 
uneafy  Solicitations  of  violent  felfifh  Pa/pom, 
This  is  commonly  called  the  Greatnefs  of 
temptation.  The  Reafon  of  this  is  the 
fame  with   that  in  the  former  Cafe,   fince 

,U 1 

H= — — "     We  may  here  alfo  remember 

A 
again,  that  we  are  more  uneafy  upon  the 
Prefenceof  Pain,  then  upon  the  Abience  of 
Good;  and  hence  Torture  is  a  more  extenua- 
ting Circumftance  than  Bribes,  engaging  us 
to  Evil,  becaufe  [I]  is  greater. 

Detriment.  4.  T  h  e  furmounting  the  uneafy  Solici- 
tations of  the  felfijh  Paffions,  increafes  the 
Virtue  of  a  benevolent  Action,  and  much 
more  worldly  Loffes,  Toil,  &c.  for  now 
the  Inter  eft  becomes  negative ;  the  Subtrac- 
tion of  which  increafes  the  Quantity. 

5.  AMalicious  Action  is  made  the 
more  odious  by  all  its  forefeen  TiiJ advan- 
tages to  the  Agent,  for  the  fame  Reafon : 
particularly, 

Knowledge      6.  The  Knowledge  of  a  Law  prohibit- 
ofhaws     ■      ane.vjj  Aclion,  increafes  the  Evil  by  m- 

how  it  at-       o  /  J 

feels  Ac-    creating  the  negative  Inter ejt  to  be  rubtract- 

tions.        ed ;  for  then  the  ill-natufd  Inclination  mufl 

be  fo  ftrong  as  to  furmount  all  the  Motives  of 

Self-hove,  to  avoid  the  Penaltys,  and  all  the 

Motives  of 'Gratitude  toward  the  haw-giver. 

This 
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This  is  commonly  Q.2SS!  &  finning  againji  Con-  Sect.  7, 
fcience.  w*v%3 

7.  O  f  f  1  c  e  s  of  no  Toil  or  ~Ex pence  have 
little  P*>/#*  generally,  becaufe  the  Ability 
is  very  great,  and  there  is  no  contrary  Inte- 
re/l  furmounted. 

8.  But  the  refilling  of  them  may  be  very 
vitious,  as  it  argues  an  Abfence  of  good  Af- 
fection, and  often  produces  a  great  enough 
Moment  of  natural  Evil.     And, 

9.  In  general,  the  fulfilling  the perfect  ^g^^! 
Rights  of  others  has  little  Virtue  in  it :  for Klg 
thereby  no  Moment  of  Good  is  produc'd  more 

than  there  was  before;  and  the  Interefl  en- 
gaging to  the  Action  is  very  great,  even  the 
avoiding  all  the  Evils  of  War  in  a  State  of 
Nature, 

10.  But  the  violating  perfect,  or  even 
external  Rights,  is  always  exceedingly  evil^ 
either  in  the  immediate,  or  more  remote 
Confequences  of  the  Action;  and  the  felfijh 
Motives  furmounted  by  this  vitious  Inclina- 
tion, are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  former 
Cafe. 

1 1.  The  trueft  Mater  of  Praife  are  thofe 
Actions  or  Offices  which  others  claim  from 
us  by  an  imperfect  Right;  and  generally,, 
the  ftronger  their  Right  is,  there  is  the  iefs 

U  2  Virtue 
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Sect.  7.  Virtue  in  fulfilling  it,  but  the  greater  Vice  in 

%s~>r^  violating  it. 

strength  Lemma.  The  ftronger  Ties  of Benevo- 
ofTies.  iencey  in  equal  Ability 's,  muft  produce  a  great- 
er Moment  of  Good,  in  equally  good  Charac- 
ters, than  the  weaker  Ties.  Thus,  natural 
Affeftion,  Gratitude,  Friendfiip,  have  great- 
er Effects  than  general 'Benevolence.  Hence, 

12.  In  equal  Moments  of  G^  produc'd  by 
two  Agents,  when  one  acts  from  general  Be- 
nevolence, and  the  other  from  a  nearer  lie  • 
there  is  greater  Virtue  in  the  Agent,  who 
produces  f^zfr?/  GW  from  the  weaker  At- 
tachment; and  lefs  Virtue,  where  there  is 
the  Stronger  Attachment,  which  yet  pro- 
duces no  more.  The  general  Benevolence 
alfo  appears  of  itfelf  a  more  amiable  Princi- 
ple, according  to  the  Constitution  of  our 
moral  Senfe*. 

13.  But  the  Omiffion  of  the  good  Offices 
of  the  ftronger  Ties,  or  Actions  contrary  to 
them,  have  greater  Vice  in  them,  than  the 
like  Omiffions  or  Actions  contrary  to  the 
weaker  Ties ;  lince  our  Selfijlmefs  or  Malice 
muff,  appear  the  greater,  by  the  Strength  of 
the  contrary  Attachment  which  itfurmounts. 
Thus,  in  cooperating  with.  Gratitude,  na- 
tural AffeBion,  or  FriendJJjip,  we  evidence 


*  See  Sett.  3 .  Art,  ix.  8c  Art \  x.  §.  %* 

lefs 
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Jefs  Virtue  in  any given  Moment  of  Good  pro- SeO:.  7, 
duc'd,  than  in  equally  important  A&ions  of  TY^ 
general  Benevolence:  But  Ingratitude  to  a 
Benefactor,  Negligence  of  the  Inter  efts  of  a 
Friend  or  Relation,  or  Returns  of  fw/  Offices, 
are  vaftly  more  odious,  than  equal  Negligence ^ 
or  £"u//  Offices  toward  Strangers. 

14.  When  we  cannot  at  once  follow  whatof- 
two  different  Inclinations  of  Benevolence ,:  \N<z\esft0,je 

r  .  r  .  prefer  a, 

are  to  prefer  gratifying  the  ftronger  Inclina-Ww?  //*« 
tion;  according  to  the  wife  Order  of  Na-*"" 
ture,  which  has  conftituted  thefe  Attach-^{a«/ 
ments.     Thus,   we  are  rather  to  be  grateful 
than  liberal-,  rather  ferve  a  Friend,  or  Kinf- 
man,  than  a  Stranger  of  only  equal  Virtue^ 
when  we  cannot  do  both. 

15.  Or,  more  generally,  fince  there  can 
be  no  Right,  Claim,  or  Obligation  to  Impojji- 
bilitys ;  when  two  Aclions  to  be  done  by  any 
Agent,  would  both  tend  to  the  Good  of  Man- 
kind, but  they  cannot  be  perform'd  both  at 
once;  that  which  occafions  rnofl  Good  is  to 
be  done,  if  the  Omiffion  of  the  other  occafi- 
ons no  prepolient  Evil.  If  the  Omiffion  of 
either  will  occalion  fome  new  natural  Evil, 
that  is  to  be  omitted,  whofe  Omiffion  will 
occafion  the  leaf!  Evil.  Thus  if  two  Per- 
fons  of  unequal  Dignity  be  in  Danger,  we 
are  to  relieve  the  more  valuable,  when  we 
cannot  relieve  both.  Ingratitude,  as  it  evi- 
dences a  worfe  Temper  than  Neglect  of  Be- 

U  3  nejicence  % 
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Sect,  y.  nefcence ;  fo  it  raifes  worfe  Sentiments  in  the 
V^T^  Benefactor,  and  greater  Diffidence,  and  Su- 
fpicion  of  his  Fellow-Creatures,  than  an 
Omiffion  of  an  Act  of  Beneficence :  we  ought 
therefore  to  be  grateful,  rather  than  bene- 
ficent, when  we  cannot  (in  any  particular 
Cafe  j  evidence  both  Difpofitions.  If  omit- 
ting of  one  Action  will  occafion  new  pofitive 
Evil,  or  Continuance  in  a  State  of  Pain, 
whereas  the  Omiffion  of  another  would  only 
prevent  fome  new pofitive  Good;  fince  a  State 
of  Pain  is  a  greater  Evil,  than  the  Abfence 
pf  Good,  we  are  to  follow  Compaffion,  rather 
than  Kindnefs;  and  relieve  the  Dijlrejfed,  ra- 
ther thanincreafe  the  Pleafures  of  the£^; 
when  we  cannot  do  both  at  once,  and  other 
Circumftances  of  the  Objects  are  equal.  In 
fuch  Cafes,  we  mould  not  fuppofe  contrary 
Obligations,  or  Dutys  ;  the  more  important 
Office  is  our  prefent  Duty,  and  the  Omiffion, 
of  the  lefs  important  inconfiltent  Office  at 
prefent,  is  no  moral  Evil. 

Tfo  origi-  X.  Fro  m.  Art.  vii.  it  follows,  "  That  all 
*lrmnent~."  human  Power,  or  Authority,  mult  confifl: 
"  in  a  Right,  transferred  to  any  Perfon  or 
ct  Council,  todjfpofe  of  the  alienable  Rights  of 
Ci  others ;  and.  that  confequently,  there  can 
s£  be  no  Government  foabfolute,  as  to  have. 
'/  even  an  external  Right  to  do  or  command 
^s  every  thing."  For  where-ever  any  Invafion 
is  made  wpoiiunalienable.  Rights, there muft 
ariie  either  a  ferfe^f^  or  external  Right  t$ 

Refinance* 
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Refiftance.  The  only  Reftraints  of  a  moral  Sedr.  7, 
Kind  upon  Subjects  in  fuch  Cafes,  are,  when  w^sr^ 
they  forefee  thar,  thro'  their  want  of  Force, 
they  mall  probably  by  Refiftance  occafio.n 
greater  Evils  to  the  Publick,  than  thofe 
they  attempt  to  remove ;  or  when  they  find 
that  Governors,  in  the  main  very  ufeful  to 
the  Publick,  have  bv  fome  unadvifed  Paffion, 
done  an  Injury  too  fmall  to  overbalance  the 
Advantages  of  their  Administration,  or  the 
Evils  which  Refiftance  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood occafion;  efpecially  when  the  Injury 
is  of  a  private  Nature,  and  not  likely  to  be 
made  a  Precedent  to  the  Ruin  of  others.  Un- 
lie?iable  Rights  are  ejfential  Limitations  in 
all  Governments. 

But  by  abfolute  Government,  either  in  Abfihn 
Prifjce  or    Council,   or  in  both  jointly,  weGc 
underftand  a  Right  to  difpofe  of  the  natural* 
Force,  and  Goods  of  a  whole  People,  as  far 
as  they  are  naturally  alienable,  according  to 
the  Prudence  of  the  Prince,  Council,   or  of 
both  jointly,  for  the  publick  Good  of  the  State, 
or  whole  People ;  without  any  Reservation  as 
to  the  Quantity  of  the  Goods ,  Manner  of  Lie- 
vying,  or  the  Proportion  of  the  Labours  of 
the  Subject,  which  they  ft  a  11  demand.     But 
in  all  States  this  tacit  Truft  is  prefuppos'd, 
"  That  the  Power  conferr'd  mall  be  em- 
u  ploy'd   according  to    the  beft  Judgment 
ce  of  the  Rulers  for  the  publick  Good."   So 
that, -whenever  the  Governors  openly  profefs 

U  4  a 


i?nent. 


me-at. 
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Sect.  7,  a  Defign  of  deftroying  the  State,  or  act  in 
(U"\'->-'  fuch  a  manner  as  will  necerTarily  do  it;  the 

effentialTruf,  fuppos'd  in  all  Conveyance  of 
4  Civil   Power,   is   violated,  and   the  Grant 

thereby  made  void. 

Limited        APrince,  or  Council,  or  both  jointly, 
may  be   varioufly  limited  j    either  when  the 
Confent    of  the  one  may  be  neceffary  to  the 
Validity  of  the  ABs  of  the  other  ;  or  when,  in 
the  very  Con/lit ution  of  this  fupreme  Power, 
certain  Affairs  areexprefy  exempted  from  the 
Qjuri [diet  ion  of  the  Prince,  or  Council,  or  both 
jointly  :  as  when  feveral  independent  States 
uniting,  form  a  general  Council,  from  whofe 
Cognizance  they  exprefly  referve  certain  Pri- 
vileges,  in  the  very  Formation  of  this  Coun- 
cil ;  or  when,  in  the  very  Constitution  of 
any    State,  a   certain   Method    of  Election 
of  the  Perfon  of  the  Prince,  or  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  fupreme  Council,  is  determin'd, 
and  the  Intention  of  their  Affembling  declar'd. 
In  all  fuch  Cafes,  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of 
fuch   Prince,  Council,  or  both  jointly,  to 
alter  the  very  Form  of  Government,  or  to  take 
away  that  Right  which  the  People  have  to 
be  govern'd  in  fuch  a  manner,  by  a  Prince 
or  Council  thus  elected,  without  the  univer- 
fal  Confent  of  the   very  People  who  have 
fubjecled  themfelves  to  this  Form  of  Govern- 
ment.    So  that  there  may  be  a  very  regular 
State,  where  there  is  no  univerfal  abfolute 
Power,  lodg'd  either  in  one  Perfon,  or  Coun- 
":  cil3 
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cil,  or  in  any  other  AfTembly  beiide  that  of  Sect.  7 
the  whole  People  affociated  into  that  State.  ^-y^ 
To  fay,  that  upon  a  Change  attempted  in 
the  very  Form  of  the  Government,  by  the 
Jupreme  Power,  the  People  have  no  Remedy 
according  to  the  Conftitution  itfelf,  will  not 
prove  that  the  Jupreme  Power  has  fuch  a 
Right;  unlefs  we  confound  all  Ideas  of  Right 
with  thofe  of  external  Force,  The  only  Re- 
medy indeed  in  that  Cafe,  is  an  universal  In- 
furrection  againft  fuch  perfidious  'Trujiees. 

Despotick  Power,  is  that  which  Per-  the  j&- 
fons  injur  d  may  acquire  over  thofe  Criminals,  We^.beT. 
whofe  Lives,  confijiently  <with  thepublick  Safe-p^ 
ty,  they  may  prolong^  that  by  their  Labours 
they  may  repair  the  Damages  they  have  done  j 
or  over  thofe  who  Jiand  oblig'd  to  a  greater 
Value,  tha?i_  alj  their  Goods  and  Labours  can 
poftibly  amount  to.  This  Power  itfelf  is  li- 
mited to  the  Goods  and  Labours  only  of  the 
Criminals  or  Debtors ;  and  includes  no  Right 
to  'Tortures,  Proftitution,  or  any  Rights  of 
the  Governed  which  are  naturally  unaliena- 
ble', or  to  any  thing  which  is  not  of  fome 
Moment  toward  Repair  of  Damage,  Pay- 
ment of  Debt,  or  Security  againft  future  Of- 
fences. The  Charadteriftick  of  Defpotick 
Prwer,  is  this,  "  That  it  is  folely  intended 
ic  for  the  Good  of  the  Governors,  without 
u  any  tacit  Truft  of  confulting  the  Good  of 
fc  the  Governed":    Defpotick  Government, 

in 
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Sect.  7.  in  this  Senie,  is  directly  inconfiftent  with  the 
\^r\r^f  Notion  of  Civil  Government. 

From  the  Idea  of  Right,  as  above  ex- 
plain'd,  we  mull  neceffarily  conclude,  "  That 
i€  there  can  be  no  Right,  or  Limitation  of 
u  Right,  inconfiftent  with,  or  oppofite  to  the 
"  greateft  publick  Good."  And  therefore 
in  Cafes  of  extreme  NeceJJity,  when  the  State 
cannot  otherwife  bepreferv'd  from  Ruin,  it 
mull  certainly  be  juji  and  good  in  limited 
Governors,  or  in  any  other  Perfons  who 
can  do  it,  to  ufe  the  Force  of  the  State  for 
Its  own  Prefervation,  beyond  the  Limits  fix'd 
by  the  Conftitution,  in  fome  tranjitory  Ac7st 
which  are  not  to  be  made  Precedents.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  when  aft  equal  NeceJJity 
to  avoid  Ruin  requires  it,  the  Subjects  may 
juftly  refume  the  Powers  ordinarily  lodg'd  in 
their  Governors,  or  may  counteract  them. 
This  Privilege  of  flagrant  NeceJJity  we 
all  allow  in  Defenfe  of  the  moil  perfect:  pri- 
vate Rights :  And  if  publick  Rights  are  of 
more  extenfive  Importance,  £o  are  2M0 pub- 
lick NeceJJitys*  Thefe  Neceffitys  mull  be 
very  grievous  and  flagrant,  otherwife  they 
can  never  overbalance  the  Evils  of  violate- 
irig- a  tolerable  Conftitution,  by  an  arbitrary- 
AB  of  Power  s  on  the  one  hand ;  or  by  an 
Infurrection,  or  Civil  War,  on  the  other, 
NoPerfon,  or  State  can  be  happy,  where 
they  do  not  think  their  important  Rights 
are  fecure  from  the  Cruelty 3  Avarice,  Am- 
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hition,  or  Caprice  of  their  Governors.  Nor  Seel:.  jv 
can  any  Magiflracy  be  fafe,  or  effectual  for*^V^< 
the  Ends  of  its  Inftitution,  where  there  are 
frequent  Terrors  of  Injur regions.  What- 
ever temporary  Atls  therefore  may  be  allow'd 
in  extraordinary  Cafes ;  whatever  may  be 
lawful  in  the  tranjitory  AB  of  a  bold  Legis- 
lator, who  without  previous  Confent  mould 
refeue  a  flaviih  Nation,  and  place  their  Af- 
fairs fo  in  the  Hands  of  a  Per/on  or  Council, 
elected  or  limited  by  themfetves,  that  they 
mould  foon  have  Confidence  in  their  own 
Safety,  and  in  the  Wifdom  of  the  Admini- 
ilration  j  yet,  as  to  the  fixed  State  which 
fhould  ordinarily  obtain  in  all  Communitys, 
finee  no  Ajfumer  of  Government  can  fo 
demonftrate  his  fuperior  Wifdom  or  Good- 
liefs  to  the  Satisfaction  and  Security  of  the 
Governed,  as  is  neceflary  to  their  Happinefs ; 
thismuft  follow,  "  That  except  when  Men, 
*<  for  their  own  Inter-eft,  or  out  of  publick 
"  Love,  have  by  Confent  fubjected  their 
<£  Actions,  or  their  Goods,  within  certain  Li- 
6C  mits  to  the  Difpofal  of  others  5  no  Moc- 
"•  tal  can  have  a  Right  from  his  fuperior  Wif- 
"  dom,  or  Goodnefs,  or  any  other  Quality,  to 
"  give  Laws  toothers  without  their.  Confent, 
cc  exprefs  or  tacit-,  ortodifpofe  of  the  Fruits 
"  of  their  Labours,  or  of  any  other  Right 
ei  whatsoever."  And  thcreforsjuperior  Wif- 
dom, or  Goodnefs  y  gives  no  Right  to  Men  to 
govern  others^ 

But 
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l/V^     But  then  with  relation  to  the  Deit  y, 
■vernment  fuppos'd  omnifcient  and  benevolent,  and  fecure 
founded o»  from  Indigence,  the  ordinary  Caufe  of  In- 
amiGood-  Jurys  toward  others ;  it  muft  be  amiable  in 
»#s.        fuch  a  Being,  to  aflume  the  Government  of 
weak,  inconjlant  Creatures,  often  milled  by 
Selfifhnefsi  and  to  give  them  Laws.     To 
thefe  Laws  every  Mortal  mould  fubmit  from 
publick  hove,  as  being  contriv'd  for  the  Good 
of  the  Whole,  and  for  the  great left  private  Good 
confiftent  with  it;  and   every  one  may  be 
fure,  thai  he  mall  be  better  directed  how  to 
attain  thefe  Ends  by  the  Divine  Laws,  than 
by  his  own  greateft  Prudence  and  Circum- 
spection.    Hence  we   imagine,    "  That  a 
ec  good  and  wife  God  muft  have  a  perfeB 
"  Right  to  govern  the  Univerfe;  and  that  all 
*£  Mortals  are  oblig'd  to  univerfal Obedience!* 

~&lv'™  The  Jujlice  of  the  Dei  t  y  is  only  a 

ihat.  Conception  of  his  univerfal  impartial  Be- 
nevolence^  as  it  mail  influence  him,  if  he 
gives  any  Laws,  to  attemper  them  to  the 
univerfal  Good,  and  enforce  them  with  the 
moft  erTedual  Sanctions,  of  Rewards  and 
Punifhments* 

Creation  XL  Some  imagi  ne  that  the  Property  the 
Groundof  Creator  has  in  all  his  Works,  muft  be  the 
Gofs  do-  true  Foundation  of  his  Right  to  govern. 
Among  Men  indeed,  we  find  it  neceffary  fo;* 
the  publick  Goods  that  none  mould  arbitrarily 
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ciifpofe  of  the  Goods  acquir'd  by  the  Labour  Sect.  ya 
of  another,  which  we  call  his  Property,  and  WWl 
hence  we  imagine  that  Creation  is  the  only 
Foundation  of  G  o  d's  Dominion.  But  if  the 
Reafon  *  of  eftablifhing  the  Rights  of  Proper* 
ty  does  not  hold  againft  a  perfectly  wife  and 
benevolent  Being,  I  fee  no  Reafon  why  Proper- 
ty mould  be  neceffary  to  his  Dominion.  Now 
the  Reafon  does  not  hold :  For  an  infinitely 
wife  andgW  Being  could  never  employ  his 
affumed  Authority  to  counteract  the  univer- 
fal  Good.  The  Tie  of  Gratitude  is  ftronger 
indeed  than  bare  Benevolence-,  and  there- 
fore fuppofing  two  equally  wife  and  good 
Beings,  the  one  our  Creator,  and  the  other 
not,  we  mould  think  ourfelves  more  oblig'd 
to  obey  our  Creator.  But  fuppofing  our  Cre- 
ator malicious,  and  sl  good  Being  condefcend- 
ing  to  refcue  us,  or  govern  us  better,  with 
fufflcient  Power  to  accomplifh  his  kind  In- 
tentions; his  Right  to  govern  would  be  per- 
fectly good.  But  this  is  rather  Matter  of 
curious  Speculation  than  Ufe  ;  fince  both  Ti- 
tles of  Benevolence  and  Property  concur  in  the 
one  only  true  Deity,  as  far  as  we  can  know, 
join'd  with  infinite  JVifdom  and  Power. 

XII.  If  it  be  here  inquir'd,  "  Could  not°HrrMfral 

—  -  .-  —  Senfethe 
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contrary  Determination  of  Mind,  viz.  tothe  Divine 
approve  Actions' upon  another  Foundation005  m^' 
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Sect.  7. <£  tnan  Benevolence  ?"  There  feems  nothing 
v^vv  in  this  furpaffing  the  natural  Power  of  the 
Deity.  But,  as  in  the  firft  Treatife  *,  we 
refolv'd  the  Conftitution  of  our  prefent  Senfe 
of  Beauty  into  the  divine  Goodnefs,  fo  with 
much  more  obvious  Reafon  may  we  afcribe 
the  prefent  Conftitution  of  our  moral  Senfe 
to  his  Goodnefi.  For  if  the  D  e  i  t  y  be  real- 
ly benevolent,  and  defires  the  Happinefs  of 
others,  he  could  not  rationally  act  otherwife, 
or  give  us  a  moral  Senfe  upon,  another  Foun- 
dation, without  counteracting  his  own  be- 
nevolent Intentions.  For  even  upon  the 
Supposition  of  a  contrary  Senfe,  every  ratio* 
nal  Being  muft  ftill  have  been  folicitous  in 
fome  degree  about  his  own  external  Hap- 
pinefs :  Reflection  on  the  Circumftances  of 
Mankind  in  this  World  would  have  fuggeft- 
ed,  that  univerfal  Benevolence,  and  a  focial 
Temper,  or  a  certain  Courfe  of  external  Acti- 
ons, would  moft  effectually  promote  the  ex- 
ternal Good  of  every  one,  according  to  the 
Reafonings  of  C  u  m  B  e  r  l  a  n  d  and  Puf- 
f  e  n  d  o  r  f  j  while  at  the  fame  time  this 
perverted  Senfe  of  Morality  would  have  made 
us  uneafy  in  fuch  a  Courfe,  and  inclin'd  us 
to  the  quite  contrary,  viz.  Barbarity,  Cru- 
elty, and  Fraud;  and  univerfal  War,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hobbes,  would  really  have 
been  our  natural  State-,  fo  that  in  every  Ac- 
tion we  mult  have  been  diftracted  by  two 
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contrary  Principles,  and  perpetually  mifer-Sec~L  7. 
able,  and  diiTatisfy'd,  when  we  follow'd  the  *~**v-^ 
Directions  of  either. 

XIII.  I  t  has  often  been  taken  for  granted  m>ence 
in  thefe  Tapers ,  <c  That  the  D  e  i  t  y  is  m0-thisu™- 
"  rally  good"  tho'  the  Reafoning  is  not  at  all  Ihno/Hl 
built  upon  this  Suppofition.     If  we  inquire  Divine 
into  the  Reafon  of  the  great  Agreement  QfGoodnefs' 
Mankind  in  this  Opinion,  we  mall  perhaps 
find  no  demonftrative  Arguments  a  priori, 
from  the  Idea  of  an  Independent  Beings  to 
prove  his  Goodnefs.     But  there  is  abundant 
Probability,  deduc'd  from  the  whole  Frame 
of  Nature,  which  feems,  as  far  as  we  know, 
plainly  contriv'd  for  the  Good  of  the  Whole-, 
and  the  cafual  Evils  feem  the  neceflary  Con- 
comitants of  fome  Mechanifm  defign'd  for 
prepollent  Good.   Nay,  this  very  moral  Senfe, 
implanted  in  rational  Agents,  to  approve  and 
admire  whatever  Actions  flow  from  a  Study 
.of  the  Good  of  others,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
Evidences  of  Goodnefs  in  the  Author  of 
Nature. 

But  thefe  Reflections  are  not  fo  univerfal 
as  the  Opinion,  nor  are  they  often  inculca- 
ted. "What  then  more  probably  leads  Man- 
kind into  that  Opinion,  is  this :  The  obvious 
Frame  of  the  World  gives  us  Ideas  of  bound* 
lefs  Wifdom  and  Power  in  its  Author. 
Such  zBeing  we  cannot  conceive  indigent,  and 
mull  conclude  happy,  and  in  the  be  ft  State 
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poffible,  fince  he  can  ftill  gratify  himfelf. 
The  befl  State  of  rational  Agents,  and  their 
greatefl  and  moft  worthy  Happinefs,  we  are 
neceffarily  led  to  imagine  mufl  confift  in 
univerfal  efficacious  Benevolence :  and  hence 
we  conclude  the  Deity  benevolent  in  the 
moil:  univerfal  impartial  manner.  Nor  can 
we  well  imagine  what  elfe  deferves  the  Name 
of  'Perfection  more  than  Benevolence ',  and 
thofe  Capacitys  or  Ability s  which  are  necefTary 
to  make  it  effectual ;  fuch  as  Wifdom  and 
Tower :  at  ieaft  we  can  have  no  more  lovely 
Conception  of  it. 
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